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commencing at the words “In the merest devil-womhipper ” down to the 
end should have been printed as a quotation. 
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Art. L—AHMAD SHAH, ABDADL * 

The Last Muhammadan Invader of India. 

T he year 174-7 will ever be one of the most memorable in the 
annals of Asia on account of two events, closely connected with 
each other, but having for Persia and Afghanistan widely different 
results. The assassination of Nadir Shah, whilst it relieved Persia 
of a tyrant in whom the lust of war had degenerated into a brute 
ferocity, restored to Afghanistan a body of chiefs who had learnt 
the soldier’s trade in the camp of the great conqueror,—a camp in 
which they had also ac(|uired a knowledge of the weakness of 
Persia and India, which convinced them that the time had,pome to 
declare the independence of their own country, and to* strike a 
succe.ssful blow for its aggrandisement. Persia, deprived of the 
commanding genius of Nadir, became a prey to intestine convul¬ 
sions, Jn which the descendants of her ancient kings, the progeny 
of N^idir fiimself, Zends, Arabs, Kurds, Turkmans, and even 
Afghans hurtled together in wild confusion to secure the diadem of 
Shah Abbas. India, it was apparent to men who had assisted eight 
years before at the .sack of Delhi, was in no position to revive 
the claims on iyghani.sttin she had resigned in Nadir’s favour ; and, 
indeed, if they regarded India at all, it was chiefly as a held where 
they «night repeat the achievements of Mahm,ud of Ghaznin, and 
find the r^ard* which Nddir himself had torn from the feeble 
hands of the Mogul Emperoj^ his nobles and his p^ple. To 
Afghanistdu, theito the death of the great Persian was the signal 
for independence, |he* event which led to the birth of the Afghans 
as a nation,—a nation born with the promise of a great career, 
which one generation saw perish with the life of him in whose 
hands it had seemed to receive fulfilment. 

On the death of NAdir the Afghans, according to Persian histo- 
jriaffis, made an* attempt, at the instigation of Ahmad Kh^;^ Oa-. 
dozai, to revenge the death of their general, whose policy it ||iad 
bti&ti to attach these wild warriors to his fortunes by his lavish 
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^rours, while keeping them at the ^arae time in a state of the 
highest efficiency by tl^e exigencies of an iron discipline, iflie 
conduct of the*Sadozai chief on this occasion is the more remark,- 
able, as Nadir* for som“e trifling act of military negligence, had 
subjected him to the loss of an ear. Overmatched by an army as 
well trained as themselves, and which, ever since the massacre 
of the garrisqn ^ Ispiihdn m 1722 bj‘*Mir Mahmud Ghilzi 
arKl l|ifl depositi(^ of Shdh Sultan Hugain, had hated the very 
name of Afglij^rwith a perfect hatred, tRe mountain cavaliers had 
son^ difficulty in cutting their way through the opposing host, and 
searing a safe retreat to Kandah^Lr. This famous stronghold had 
for a year apd .a half defied even the great Nadir himself, backed 
though he was by a host of 100,000 men,—a resistance whiclj first 
taught the conqueror the policy of binding such valiant hearts to 
his own interests, a policy which resulted in his obtaining from the 
Afghans a contingent of 10,000 men, led by the representatives of 
the noblest houses amongst their tribes. 

On reaching Kandahar, the chiefs who led the contingent found 
that the independence they had resolved to secure had been placed, 
by the weakness and distractions of the Persian and Mogul monar¬ 
chies, in their hand.s, and that the question they had to solve was 
not how they should obtain their freedom from foreign sovereignty, 
but what they should do Avitli the liberty that had been thrust 
upon thorn. The urgency of the (|uestion was certainly not lessened, 
when the troops of the contingent mutinied against the chief, Nur 
Muhammad Khdn Alizai, to whom Nadir had entrusted the com¬ 
mand, and depo.sed him on the ground that he was not no\''A. 
enough to be their leader. Like the Israelites in snuilar*. circum¬ 
stances, they saw no way out of the difficulty but the creation of a 
monarchy under a chief capable of defending tbeir new-born free¬ 
dom, and of turning the anarchy around them to the advantage of 
this youngest amongst the nations. But wliere look fora king? 
Nadir Shah had swept away the principality which the Gliilzi 
chiefs, Mir Mahiritid and Mir Hu.sain had inherited from Mir 
Waiz, and which might have .served as tlie nucleus fbr the 
new kingdom, although it had never commanded tlf» allegiance 
of the large and powerful tribe of flie Abdalls, fcr of the northeMi 
septs. It thus came about that the chiefis/were constrained 
to proceed to an election, and that every man wfto thought himi^el/^ 
sufficiently noble, or p -ssessed of povver sufficient to justify his 
ambition, placed himself in the ranks of the candidates. Never 
before had the Afghan.? to deal with a question so vital oj‘ so 
sp ring, and hence, partly to give their proceedings the sanction^ 
or^rigion, and partly to avoid the broils which, if it were‘“dis-* 
cufsed withic the walls of Kandahar, would inevitably follo^'^ on 
the 4!ebat^ of so rude and warlike an assembly, it was agreed that 
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the principal sirdars should repair to tbe^shrine of Shaikh Seurk* 
at Kichk-nookhood, thirty-five miles from the city, and there ia 
tJie presence of the holy guardian of the Sqjint’s tomb, decide who 
should undertake the task of governing a*nation, the*very integral 
parts of whidi he would have to compel to obedience, by the 
might of-his sword, rather thau by the majest 3 ^of his sceptre. 

Early in October, then, in the year a motley crowd 

gathered round the shrine where the fate the natieip'" Was 
^ing discussed. Abddlls and Ohilzis glowereti^ suspicioudjj; at 
each other, like men who knew that the settlement rested V>th 
the formidable knives which each man bore at his girdle, 
which were to an Afghan what his hatchet is to .a Malay, or hii 
dhao to a Burman. Amongst the crowd were representatives of 
all the tribes ; the stalwart mountaineer of the Sulaim^ns con¬ 
trasted powerfully with the light-hearted Kandahdri, or the squat 
figure and Tartar face of the Haz^rah clansmen, whom the 
receding tide of Tamerlane’s conquest had left ia possession of 
tlie ancient and famous Ghor. The Kizilbiish colony which N£dir 
bad settled in the city of Kabul had also its representatives 
present, and everywliere through the crowd might be seen the 
troopers of the contingent, the men who were to form tlie first 
army of the new king, drawn together in curious and interested 
groups by that freemasonry of war which distinguished them 
from the herd of wild and shaggy clansmen in sheep-skia chogas 
surging and chafing around them. * 

Inside the tomb, chief urged his claims against chief, till the 
yang with disputations which waxed hotter and fiercer, and 
threatened end in an indiscriminate appeal to arms. There was 
one chief, Hdji Jamal Khan,—father of Payindah Khdn, who 
was father of Dost Muhammad, the father of Amir Sher Alf, 
•—who in addition to his rank as chief of the Barukzais, had an 
hereditaiy claim on the respect and good-will of the Afghd,ns 
as t'io representative of that Muhammad who had been one of 
the ambassadors to the great Shah Abbds, when the tribes first 
felt aif aspiration to|rards freedom. Jamd-l Kh^n was the most 
powerful oMhe ^clars present at the meeting, and would proba¬ 
bly have carried tie day by a* sufficient number of votes to have 
secured for him foj^ the possession of a precarious and fiercely con- 
tesl«d sovereignty,jwhen the matter was suddenly settled in a way 
to which even he felt compelled to yield obedience. 

Throughout the discussion there had sat apart a young man of 
twenty-three, a brave soldier, an approved leader and a poet, who, 
with his turbaifc worn well on one side to hide the loss of the, e.ar 
of whicb he had been deprived by N ddir, watched .every turn of 
tho^^wordy fight with more than Afghan patience, and with Ian 
insight, ^hich, young as he was, had made him one of the .most 
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Aflucntiarof the chiefs of the contingent. This was Ahmad Khdn 
mdozal, the descendant of that Sadu Khiin, who had headed 
the embassy irf whicli, ^'am^l Khan’s ancestor had taken part.* 
This gave him high rank amongst the Afghan chieftains ; but, more 
than this, Ahmad Khdn was hereditary chief of the great tribe of 
Abdalis, of which ^le Barukzais were only a sept, and was thus 
the noblest of Afglpns, as representing that Abdal, legitimate son 
of'Saui the king, ^ho had founded with his brother Ghilj, the son 
of the concubin^, the nation itself. Ahmad Khdn allowed the 
disj^assPons to be repeated eight times, until all chance of agree- 
mvjnt was placed beyond doubt, and then he, whose reticence had 
^)een gained'in-his earliest youth in the dungeons of Kandahar, to 
which the jealousy of Mir Husain Khan Ghilzi had consign¬ 
ed him, took into his counsel the hermit whoso retirement had 
been invaded by the fiery and loud-voiced delegates, and who was 
thoroughly wearied of discussions which came to nought, and 
which seemed endless. When therefoi c the patience of every man 
was exhausted, the hermit, whose profession and whose office, as 
guardian and minister of the holy shrine, lent to his words the 
weight almost of inspiration, stepped forth amidst the contending 
chiefs, and pointing to the reserved and silent youth, commanded 
by his attitude and presence immediate silence. Looking round 
on them in lofty scorn, he cried, “Peace with all this idle talk. 
Behold'the noblest of all the Afghans, the man with whose lineage 
none will dare to compare his own, the man whom God himself 
has therefore created the greatest among you. Woe be to the im¬ 
pious hands who shall destroy the handiwork of hpaven 
manner of his address as well as the man himself held' all the 
chiefs spell-bound, and without giving them time to recover them¬ 
selves, or discuss the claims of the candidate thus singularly forced 
upon them, the darwesh rushed from the tomb and returning with 
a handful of barley from a neighbouring field, he,twisted it into a 
wreath, and plaping it on the brows of the stately young chief, 
saluted him as king of the Afghtins ! The example of the^hermit 
had an effect which was electrical. Jamdl Khan hastened to sup¬ 
port the new candidate, and wher^ the mcoting/ofoko'^ip after a 
short and hunried debate, Ahmad Khiin had Jreccived the alte- 
giance of all those present, and had convince(| them that if their 
choice had fallen upon the noblest, it had also fallen uporf“'}rhe^ 
worthiest. 

Once elected, the new king gave the chiefs but little time to re¬ 
consider the result of' their conference. A great meeting of repre- 
sentjitives of all the tribes was summoned at Kandahar, aqd t|jere,* 
in the presence of his chiefs and people, Ahmad Khdn went through ' 
trfc simple 'but significant ceremony of an Afghlln coronation. 
Standing'before the people, the principal Mullil pourec^over his 
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head a measure of wheat, iri1;oken that the tribes expected plenty 
from his sway, and he was launched on that great career whicr* 
ias given , him a place amongst the most renowned of the sons of 
men. Never perhaps in the history of tlfe world •did the circum¬ 
stances of the time offer so fair a field to the ambition of a leader 


conscious of great talents, and called to the command of a warlike 
people, only too eager * to second him in any enterprise he might 
undertake. The point at which the new kingdom of the Afgl«ns 
had been set up, was that where India and Per^ had for. ^ges 
come into collision ; from it, as from a centre, there went oht loads 
to Delhi on the one side, and Ispahan on the other—roads wliiiph 
Afghan armies had trodden as they marched to .great triumph^ 
and along which many a mountain Durward had carried his 
ready sword and stout heart, to lands where place and power and 
wealth, nay, even principalities, were the guerdon of unscrupulous 
valour, the only commodity in which the Afghan traded. 

This fact had doubtless an important share in determining the 
character which Ahmad Sh^h from the outset gave to his reign. 
In other circumstances and with powerful neighbours undistracted 
by internal anarchy, ho might have taken high rank as a patriot 
king engaged in the arduous task of moulding, under heavy 
yet valuable pressure, the warlike and jealous tribes of his native 
land into a compact nation, and in securing and consolidating 
their independence. But he felt that with no external ‘danger 
threatening their common weal, the proud and undisciplined minds 
over whom he had been called to rule, would only too soon resent 
‘die electionpf a youth—he was only twenty-three—to reign over 
them.’ ‘Thtiir whole traditions were composed of the struggles of 
this or that tribe, now against the Safawis, now against the 
Moguls, and yet they had now, partly from hatred to Persia, partly 
from a half-formed conviction that under an Afghd,n king the 
Afgliiins might become mighty, resolved to try the experiment of 
a monarchy. ^This conviction had grown up out of the revolt of 
the Ghilzis against the Persian Viceroys of Kandah^ir, and had 
been confirmed by the miraculous success of Mir Mahmdd's 
attempt t<rSeiz5^^he throne of Ispahan. StiU it was not 
Ahmad Shd,h w|ll knew, against a yoke which, thiJiigh self- 
imposed, was non]i the less galling from its novelty, and repug- 
iiiftfai to all those* chiefs, like Nur Muhammad Alizai, whose per¬ 
sonal ambition had been thwarted, or whose feelings as tribesmen 
had been outraged by the election of an Abddli chieftain. • 

It was true indeed that Ahmad Slidh, as* chief of the Saddozais, 
was Khdn of tiie whole Abddli tribe, perhaps the most powerful 
half of*the Afghdn nation, and that his birth gave him an hereditary 
clg-im to the respect and even veneration of the Afglidns, for ameng 
the most singular characteristics of this singular people wese the^ 
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privileges t^iey had conferred on the descendant of Sadii, the chief 
who by his embassy first obtained for them from the great Shah 
Abbds the appeintrnent of an Afghan Kad-Khuda, or head of, 
all the tribes.* The Saddzai was exempted from that law of the 
vemdetta, which a Path^n cherishes, equally with the Corsican, as 
the highest of earthly duties, and was regarded, even by the rival 
Shah Alam Khail of the Ghilzls, as 'primus inter pare^. 
Butj'hawever powerfully the feelings evoked by his hereditary 
clai(p^ on the gratitude of the nation might have operated to 
quicken' the enthusiasm roused by the words and acts of the 
hofy man, who had, so to speak, surprised the delegates into 
electing the ch>ef of the Sadozais, the newly made king knew his 
countrymen too well to dream of a reign undisturbed by revolts, 
and he, therefore, at once, and with characteristic boldness and ener¬ 
gy, decided to carve out with his sword an Afghan empire, rather 
than to mould an Afghan principality out of tribes, whose chiefs 
would make the best of generals for a conqueror, but the worst 
possible legates of a peaceful king. 

How greatly the circumstances of the surrounding states must 
have tempted him to this career, irrespective of the necessities of 
his position at home, may be seen at a glance. He was master 
only of Kandahar, and of the 2,000 or 3,000 trained soldiers who 
had escaped with him from the Persian camp on the as.sas- 
sination ‘ of Nadir Shdh. To the north a Persian governor 
held Ghaznfn; and at Kabul was another officer who had 
been appointed by Nadir, but who, feeling himself cut off from 
Ispahan, had resolved to declare for the Emperor of Delhi. 
the west, Herat was held firmly for the grandsou v,of the* con¬ 
queror by Amir Khan, an Arab general of artillery. In the 
south, only, was he free from apprehen.sion.s, and there Nasir 
Khan, the Belooch chief of Kelat, had acknowledged his suze¬ 
rainty, and was prepared to render him effectual military 
service. He bat^ been crowned king, but like ' the Bruce he 
had to make good his authority with bis sword. Beyond the 
borders of the hills, however, everything was in favour of a Uaring 
cliiefu#iq, able and anxious to turn to account jfthe opportunities 
thrown ifi his way by fortune. The conquers of Nadir bad 
swept over half the east with the suddeniies;! and violence of 
a mountain flood. All that was too small for resistance had 
engulfed and swepo away, while the nobler edifices remained, 
but so shattered, so weakened, that they tottered to their fall. In 
India the Moguls, who had never been the undisputed masters 
of the peninsula, never recovered from the sack d>f Delhi. The 
news of that great calamity went sounding the tale of their 
weakness through all the land, confirming cliiefs, like the W|izir 
of Oudh and Nizdm-ui Mulk, in their usurpations, encouraging 
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a multitude of petty commanders to as§ume independence, an^ 
converting the growth of the Mahratta power, for a time, into the 
.national cause of the Hindus against t^jeir Muhammadan op¬ 
pressors. Nadir’s retreat left the Mahratt*as battlJhg for dominion 
in the Deccan with the Niz^im, while further to the south the 
Viceroy of the Carnatic was independent; and there was a 
grand medley of war,’in which French, English, Mahrattas, and 
Deccancse, fought and intrigued with unflagging energy, prom^ed 
by the most jealous ambition. In Bengal tlie Vioeroy AllaUvardl 
Khdn was fast rising into a power. Nearer Delhi tfie J4ts 
were waiting for an Opportunity to extend their infant state 
of Bhurtpore on the one side, whilst on the other-the Rohillas 
were laying the foundations of the principality of Rampore. 

In Persia, Azarb^ijan was in the hands of Asad Kh^n of the 
Sulaiman Khail clan of the Ghilzis, a brave and capable chief 
wlio waited and watched to strike for power as Mir Mahm6d 
had done. In Mazandardn the Kdjars, who subsequently under 
Agh^ Muhammad were to give a new dynasty to this distracted 
country, had raised the standard of revolt; and in Khordsan only 
did Mirza Shahrukh, the grandson of the conqueror Nadir, find 
an unstable throue. Even in Bukhara the bonds of ancient things 
w^erc loosened, and the king, the descendant of Chingiz Khan, had 
become a puppet on the hands of the Munguts. 

Such being the circumstances of their neighbours, *it only 
wanted, to convert the Afghans into a powerful state, that a chief 
should arise amongst them, who woiild fan into a flame those aspir- 
ciijus after a distinct national life and independence, which had 
been first Jiuggested to them by the mission of Sadd to Sh^h 
Abbds, and subsequently proved to be glorious possibilities by 
the career of Mir Wfiiz, first prince of Kandahar, and of Mir 
Mahmud, Afghan Shah of Persia. Such a chief was found in 
Ahmad Shah, a man in whom the enthusiasm of youth had been 
sobered by imprisonment and the vicissitudes, and responsibili¬ 
ties of a soldier, early called to high command but restrained 
by the bonds of the sternest discipline ; who was though tful 
and far-secfng'^1% planning, b^t who, in carrying out hi^^ans,^ 
ofchibited the pajience of the most unwavering resolution, with 
the swift decision of one habituated to watch the changes of a 
Jbattfe and to tuln them to account. His election had been a 
surprise, but his enemies were more than half reconciled to it, 
because it convinced them of his ability and decision’. Then 
again not one of the ten sirdars who had led the Afghan contin¬ 
gent under tha banner of Nadir, had shown so high a capacity 
for, war, or such a disposition to profit by the practical skill of those 
for,pjgn officers, Frenchmen it is supposed, to whom ’NAdir ovfed 
the orgmiisation of his army and his tactics. 
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'* The yonng king s first measures were dictated by that practical 
good sense which distinguished his execution of his plans. Ji^c' 
formed a court, taking for his model that of Nadir, so constituted^ 
as to rewartl his own •^supporters, whilst compromising several 
of the . most lukewarm of the chiefs. Whilst so engaged, for¬ 
tune brought to Kandahdr Yaghd Khdn Shirdzi, the collector 
of customs, appointed by Nddir in the Punjab and Sind, who 
wao- conveying to his master—then no more—a hdfilah valued 
at ,t\vo crores of rupees, say ^Pl,500,000. This Ahmad Shah ap- 
ppopria\ed to his own use, not however without some difficulty, 
foy the Abdalis were prompt to pounce*on such precious game. 
JTlje king’s conduct reconciled them to the way he had taken 
their prey from between their teeth. He distributed the whole 
of the prize so as to make every man in his service, or rather 
in his interest, participate in the booty. The effect of this politic 
liberality was to make the king popular throughout southern 
Afghanistan. His munificence had effectually settled the question 
of his royalty. The tribes poured their best swordsmen around 
him, and he was soon in a position to select an array of 12,000 
or 15,000 men, which ho spent the winter in organizing and train¬ 
ing for the ta.sk he had resolved to undertake. 

It may be well here to notice the change the king made in the 
name of his tribe. It is said that he gave them the name Durrani 
in oboiKence to a dream of a famous .saint of Chemkunnl. This 
is, however, clearly an ingenious device to surmount an acknow¬ 
ledged difficulty. The Abd5-lls claimed a superiority which the 
other tribe.s, especially the Ghilzis, were slow and reluctankA® 
accord, and one sept, that of which the king was Jiimself the 
hereditary chief, enjoyed the .singular but all-important privilege of 
exemption from the law of the blood-feud. The better class among 
them hkd a custom of wearing pearls in their ears, and nothing 
is more probable than that such an affectation amongst a people 
of plain and simple habits should have given rise to^ contemptmius 
nickname. Ahmad Shah found the Abdalis called Durranls by 
the rest of* the tribes from this circumstance —durr beiilg one 
of'lriiV^jnumerous synonyms for a pearl, and wirit®'iii>Hisual good 
policy i^oved the sting of the appellation py adopting it a-s 
the royal designation of the tribe from which the king had sprung. 
The effect was good.; it chimed in well witlr the king’s polipx 
to support the privileges of the Sadozals, a .support which not 
even devotion to his own interests could induce him to suspend 
for an in.stant, and it'was speedily followed by the general voice of 
the nation conferring on the king himself the popul|ir title of Durr- 
i-Durrdnidn, the pearl of the Durranls, in which the king’s mSrits* 
afid favour in the eyes of his subjects, and the fashion of his tribe, 
were happily hit off together. 
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With soldiers as anxious to learn as their chief was4o instnio^^ 
th^, the Afghan array was soon in a state to commence the task 
which the king had resolved to achieve, the building up of an 
empire embracing the whole of the widely Scattered Pathin tribes. 
The year 1748 was but a few days old when Ahmad SMh left 
Kandahar on his first campaign. Marching northwards, be speedily 
reduced the Ghilzfs, ilnd made himself master of the important 
fortress of Ghaznin without a blow, the commandant appoin^e^ 
by Nadir fleeing on the king’s approach. At Gh^nin he l,ei^ a 
garrison of picked men under a leader devoted to himself, add then 
turned bis face towards Kdbul. He was at first, however, threat¬ 
ened with serious opposition ; the Persian governor, .Naslr Khan, 
made preparations for an obstinate defence. Ahmad Sh^h here 
first put into practice a policy which he subsequently followed with 
.success, and to which indeed his popularity amongst Afghans of 
every tribe was mainly due. He not only professed but showed 
an unwillingness to proceed to extremities against those whom 
he declared were his own countrymen and subjects. He thus 
separated the cause of Nasir Khan from that of the citizens, and 
then entered into negotiations with the chiefs of the colony of 
12,()()() families of the Turkish tribes, called from thdir red head¬ 
dress Kizilbdshes, planted by Nddir at Kdbul, and won over this 
warlike community by promising to treat them in every respect 
like Afghans. I'his defection rendered the po.sition of the governor 
de.sperate ; but he did not yield without another attempt to contest 
the possession of the Bd,Ia His^ir with the king. He enlisted some 
H.T,'fi^rahs and Uzbaks, but after a feeble conflict they gave way, 
and ho then fled to Peshawur. The possession of Kdbul convinc^ 
the nation that in Ahmad Shah they had found a greater man 
than either Mir Waiz, or Mir Mahmhd. The one was content 
to be prince of Kandahar, the other thought more of foreign con¬ 
quest than of bringing all Afghauistdn under one sceptre. Never 
l)efore had any Native chief since the days of the Ghorians ruled 
over the country from the Hindd-kush on the north to Keldt on 
the souVh. Ahmad Shdh appears to have foreseen and %ven reckon¬ 
ed on the eff^Cr^^uch the capture of Kdbul would ha% upp;a*-rife' 
tribes, as he took »ains to conciliate thorn to his interestijfand to 
win them to regard him, not so much as a successful Abddli chief, 
S4jtl)Q*Afghdn king |Testoring tribes and cities, too long dissevered, 
to the common nationality. As a natural sequence to this proposi^ 
tion, the king exacted from his officers the most rigid maintenance 
of internal tranquillity. If he objected to burn his arms against 
Afghdns, he objeipted yet more strongly to those feuds and internal 
com Cats’which seemed to justify the derivation of the word Afghdn 
frorn^the Persian —tumult. The idea was as novel to the 

tribes as ^t was flattering tc^ their vanity. It attracted the best men 

- B' 
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‘amongst them to the side of the king, and it had the merit of 
making his kingship more acceptable, by founding it on a prin¬ 
ciple which evgry man could recognise and appreciate, and which 
every man ■v«»as' comp&ll'sd to approve. • In practice it secured for 
the king a period of probation, and saved him from what might 
have been fatal to his rise, the task of compelling each tribe in 
^succession to accept his sovereignty at the point of the sword. 

^Feeling the strength of his position, and fully alive to the 
bep^fit of finding a relief from internal distractions by external 
warfare, the king secured Kdbul as he had secured Ghaznin, 
and then pushed on through the passes to take advantage of the 
• rising of tiio Eeshawur tribes against Nasir Khdn. The appear¬ 
ance of Ahmad Shah’s advanced guard debouching from the 
Khaibar was decisive of the conflict. Nasir Khdii fled across the 
Indus, but was followed by the Afghans, driven out of Attock, and 
finally made his submission. 

At Pcshawur Ahmad Shah speedily won over the tribes to 
whose aid he had so opportunely arrived, and received from them 
a valuable addition to his army, an addition which the necessity 
of leaving garrisons at Ghaznin, Kabul, Peshawur and Attock, 
made most welcome. 

Once across the Indus the Afghans pushed on for Lahore, and 
in the campaign that ensued, their youthful general first gave 
proofs ‘'of the soldiership he had learned in the camp of 
the great Persian king. The governor of Lahore, Hayat-ullali 
Kh^n, had learnt with terror that one of Niidir’s Afgh^in generals 
had suddenly appeared on the scene as a competitor for emjjjjre, 
and had seized on Kdbul. Instinctively appreciating this new 
crisis, he had summoned to his aid the son of the Emperor, 
Prince Ahmad Shdh, and had lost no time in assembling an army. 
Two courses were open to him, to await in Lahore, or in a 
position where he might have covered the city, the arrival of the 
army which the Wazlr of the Empire and the prMce were leading 
from Delhi, when the array of numbers against them would have 
compelled the Afghans to what might easily have bee,n converted 
"ttflt5Ni;disastrous retreat; or to advance so as tOf^^ the passages 
of the^hen^b, and hold the enbrny in cliec^ until, the junction 
with the Wazlr Kamr-ud-dln’s corps having been effected, 
the offensive might be assumed with the comb^.ned forces oLD elh l r 
and the Punjab. He chose the latter course ; Ahmad Shdh, there¬ 
fore, OE reaching the banks of the Chenab, found himsClf in pre¬ 
sence of the Lahore, army j but the swollen state of the river 
compelled both parties to a truce af which tl^e Afghan king, 
knowing the aid his opponent expected to receive froth Delhi^ 
oliafed mightily. He took advantage of the first fall in the river 
to Kiross .with his cavalry, leaving hjs infantry in position to 
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amuse Hayat-ullali, his intention being to make a swoop on* 

• Lahore which lie hoped to find defenceless. He crossed the river 
one night at midnight, and was far on his way e^e his enemy 
gleaned intelligence of his movements firofti the .reports of the 
frightened villagers. Haydt-ullah seems to have lost his head 
in this emergency, for instead of crossing the Ghen^b at the place 
selected by Ahmad Sh^h, and then falling with his whole force 
on the raw troops composing the Afghan infantry, he took alarjp 
for the safety of Lahore, and calling his own caval^ to arms, set 
out at the head of that portion of his army in pursuit tif his 
adversary. He came up wjth the king next day, but the numbers 
and position of the Afghans induced him to avqid, a conflict* , 
and satisfied with having arrested their advance, he pushed ou 
in the direction of Lahore, and left his infantry to their fate. 
Ahmad 8h4h saw the blunder, and waited patiently until Hay^t- 
ullah’s movements could no longer interfere with the new pro¬ 
ject he had formed whilst watching the manoeuvres of the Punjab 
cavalry, and then, swiftly retracing his steps to the Chendb, he 
fell like a thunderbolt on their unprotected infantry, which he 
cut to pieces. This victory gave him the whole of the artillery, 

• camp, and camp equipage of the Punjdbis, and Was followed 
up by the speedy submission of Lahore. Hay£t-ullah fled to the 
camp of the Mogul prince, who, instead of advancing to the rescue 
of the capital of the Punjab, took post on the Sutlej, aUhough 
he had just had convincing proof that a river was no barrier against 
the adventurous enemy with whom he had to deal. The Afghdd 
kii^^deceived the prince and wazlr as easily as he had. outwitted 
Hay4t-ullah^ ^nd out-manoeuvering them, crossed the Sutlej, and 
by one of those marches for which ids army soon became famous, 
flung himself on the reserves of the prince at Sirhind. The 
plunder of the Mogul camp and train was his reward. Prince 
Ahmad broke up his camp ou the Sutlej and marched after-the 
Afghans, fearing lest, flushed with success, the king might carry 
his incursion as far as Delhi, Ahmad Shdh, howiver, was not the 
general* to Ipave a strong «army on bis main line of communi¬ 
cations, and IfB^Biierefore drew out his troops for the great 
wldch he considereJd inevitable.* The Moguls did not advttfice to 
the attack as he expected, but contented themselves with throwing 

eutrenchments, Rebind which they awaited with more des¬ 
peration than valour, the assault of an enemy for whose talents 
and prowess they had already imbibed a profound respect For 
more than a week a forious cannonade raged Jjetween the adverse 
hosts, in the coume of which a cannon-ball carried off t|;ie 
^azfr Karar#rfa-dtu The Afghan delivered many charges 
agai^^t the Mogul position, but only to be beaten Jback wit^ 
loss, for , Mir/Man6, wh(| had succeeded his father lj.amr-ud- . 
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' \3iD, exliibited considerable genius as a commander. Con¬ 

vinced at last that he could not carry the position before l^m, 
and convince4 too that his army, in spite of its gallantry, was 
numerically dncompeteHt to the task of making good his hold 
on India, the king began his retreat, followed up by the Moguls, 
who thus re-occupied Lahore, of which Mir Manti was appoint- 
_ ed governor. 

iiAflfairs were in this state when Prince Ahmad was recalled 
t(v Delhi by tJhe death of the Emperor, and ascended the throne 
undei'*' the title of Ahmad Shdh, a title known in Indian his^ y as 
that of the most unfortunate monarch of the Gorg^ni dy isty. 
As soon as the Abddli felt the pursuit relax, he mad show 

of returning to the charge. This menace had the desi effect 

Mir Manff, who had done the new Emperor such good service 
at Sirhind, and who saw himself passed over by his maste 
who offered the post of Wtizir to Safdar Jang, son of the 
Naw^Lb Wazir of Oudh,—made no attempt at resista.jC' • nd 
even consented to make over Mooltan and the districts 
Indus to Ahmad Shdh, and to pay him tribute. Hav ^ -i 
made, in the course of a few months, the Indus the eff la 
boundary of his new kingdom, and rendered the Punjab tributary, 
the Durrdni king marched back in triumph to Kandahar, every¬ 
where settling the government of the districts as he went, and 
leaving behind him, as his representatives, the most capable and 
attached of his officers. 

On reaching Kandah£r,^the king found himself called on to 
vindicate the authority of the sovereign against a combinathjja of 
the chiefs—principally of the Pinjp^ section of the Abdalis—at 
the head of which was the commander-in-chief of Nadir s Afghan 
contingent, Nffr Muhammad Khan Alizai. Ahmad Shah had 
sought to bind this chief to his interest, but N6r Muhammad 
could neither forget nor forgive his being set a.side in favour of a mere 
youth who had served under his orders, coupled, asHhis supersession 
was, with the insinuation that his section of the tribe was less 
noble than the Tarak to which the Sadozais belonged Tfie king 
TSwgmsed the necessity of making a stern exapp^i^'and Iherofore 
order^ Nffr Muhammad and his accompli(fes to be executed, 
together with ten men from each of the clans most deeply compro¬ 
mised. The crisis was a grave one, and would probably li^yg.* 
overwhelmed any man of less resolution than the king. The 
sirdars were indignant at what they considered a violent attack on 
their privileges, and, assembling, debated witih great fierceness and 
warmth the question whether the lex talioriis ghould not be ap¬ 
plied to the king. The firmness and attitiiffe 0^, Abulad BhdL 
carried him through, and the chiefs were compelled to admijb that 
the king, possessed by right the pow^ of life ahd deajh. I’heir 
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(lecisioa was doubtless influenced by the siogular condiftt of the* 
Kh|iougdni and Makoohl tribes. These had been admitted to 
gardon on the ground that they were not of the pure stock of the 
Abdalis, and that therefore they were not*so*guilt/ aS the others. 
This imputatioi on their descent was utterly resented by. both 
tribes. They withdrew from the king’s camp and renounced 
their allegiance, and Ahrnad, in order to pacify them, sentenced 
ten men of each tribe to death, on which, as establishing •their 
rialit to be considered Abdalis, both tribes submitted and semt 
in their contingents. 

The suppression of Ndr Muhammad’s conspiracy confirmed the 
king’s sovereignty. Hitherto he had been only chief and general, 
with powers, vast indeed, but vague and undefined ; but he emerged 
from his first domestic conflict clothed with the authority and 
privileges of an Asiatic monarch, softened only by the necessity 
he felt of respecting the customs and privileges of his subjects. His 
success was largely due to the military force of which he was the 
sole disposer. Aivare that a combination of the chiefs, or even 
discontent amongst the tri^^fs. len, might result in his army leaving 
their standards and returning to their own homes, he^had organis¬ 
ed a special force dependent only on himself, and hence called 
GhulArn-Shalu. He followed in this respect also the example of 
NAdir—and recruited the corps from the Tajiks and Klzilbashes 
of KAbul, the Yusufzais of Peshawur, and from amongit the 
strangers dwelling in the Afghan cities. This force did him good 
service; it was the model around which the levies gathered and 
took^orm as an army, and its fidelity was as incorruptible as that 
of the Varangian guard of the Greek emperors. About this time 
also the king conceived the idea of choosing a new site for the city, 
and giving it his own name. He subsequently carried out this pro¬ 
ject, and made the new capital the most regularly laid out city 
in Asia. He gave it the name of Ahmad ShAhi, without, however, 
being able to sufJplaut the name it had held for ages, and the title 
of Ashraf-i-Bilad, the most noble city. 

Witli the ^ spri ng of ITiD he was again in the field. Flushed 
with their InfflSia victories and enriched by the plunder they had 
shared, his army was impatient to begin a new campaign, 
though not more impatient than the tribes generally. The govern- 
jAi^t .which insisted on all swords being sheathed at home, 
was bound to find Vhem employment abroad, and this necessity 
was recognized by tla tribes as a chief part of the national’MUcy. 
Besides, the Afghani kingdom was incomplete so long as HerAt 
^nd Khoris^n -were still subject to Persiaand, further, 
several of the Jj^gy relatives, and his son, Sanjar Mirz^ were still 
captjyes to the^wsians. When, therefore, he again Taised thd^ 
standaid ^f and avowed the conquest of KhorAsd^ as 1ii» 
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' ‘‘object, he speedily saw his ranks swell, until there were at the lowest 
estimate 25,000 men ready to march at his bidding. Setting 
out from Kjyidahar, he received, as he went along, the con¬ 
tingents of the more' westerly of the Abdall clans, and of some ol 
the Ha^arah tribes, and from- this cause he is said to have sat down 
before Herat with an army of 70,000 men. The governor of the 
city was Amir Kh^n, the Arab chief -vVlio had been general 
0 &. artillery to Nddir. Herdb offered a bitter resistance to the 
Afghans for jnore than a year, in the hope of being relieved 
by Sfiahrukh Mirza, grandson of Nddir, who, from his capital at 
]pashhad, ruled over a small kingdom composed of the Khorasan 
. districts. It may here be noted that it was plainly the object 
of Ahmad Shah to form an Afghdu kingdom, rather than to at¬ 
tempt to secure the throne of Persia. Hence he avoided the more 
purely Persian province of Kirinan, the first object of the attack 
of Mir Mahmfid Ghilzi, and directed his efforts to the subjuga¬ 
tion of Khora-'an. Shalirnkh was unable to save Herat owing 
to the struggles of Mir A'lara, an Arab, and Ja’far Khan, Kurd, 
for the office of ivazir. The general of 81iahrokh, Yusuf Khan, 
was slain, and finally Mir A'lam triumphed. One attempt on 
his part to relieve Herat was frustrate<i hy tlie Afghans, who - 
on this occasion owed the success of the day to the military skill 
and valour of Nasir Khan Balfich, and this victory left the road 
to Maslihad open. Alimad Shah confided Herat to the goveninient 
of Darwesh Ali Khan, chief of the neighbouiiiig Hazaiahs, thus 
securing for the time the allegiance of an important and warlike 
tribe, and then laid siege to Mashhad. Failing to take tlie pj^ice, 
he a.greed to retire, on receiving a large subsidy and 'tine freedom of* 
all the Afghans held by the Persians. He next made an attempt 
on Nishapur, .sending detachments against Sabzwar and Tabbas. 
Both these divisions failed in their object, and meanwhile the king 
had suffered himself to be amused by a promi.se on the part of 
some of the inhabitants to open the gates of NiSiapur, until he 
was overtaken by the approach of winter, and threatened by a 
formidable combination of ali the chiefs of Kbora-san. ^His'retreat 
to Herat was most disastrous—indeed it is oply pBttfilcled by the 
more famous winter disaster of Hiipoleon. The cold was intense ; 
whole divisions melted away ; morning after morning the king saw 
his array dwindle and shrink in the most terr^ible manner. ,Tlj.gjr,,^ 
halting places were scenes of horror,—circles of dead men surround¬ 
ing the failing embers of the fires which ha|<l been ineffectual to 
save them from the/atal cold which pursued bhera with such dead- 
ly-vengeance. At one halting place, Kafir K^eh,^ ] 8,000 men are 
said to have perished ; and the passage of the^elPijrood fiext*day; 
although no enemy thundered on their rear, was^almost as fatal to 
the* army'as the passage of the Beresi^ to the fWich i^me sixty 
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years later. One of the chiefs has left a short sketcl^of thisi* 
frig|itfiil retreat, in which be gravely assures us that between sun¬ 
set and sunrise he had to disembowel seventeen caijtiels, to 4ceep 
himself alive by creeping into the hollow ofi the caiuase. Fortun¬ 
ately Herat was near, and here the king led the skeleton .of his 
once splendid army,—an army which in another march or two 
would have ceased altotfether to exist. 

The anxiety of the king on account of his army was augmentfd 
by his fears of the effect which the nows of so terrible a disaster 
might have upon his rising authority. His knowledge of the^ihar* 
acter of his countrymen prepared him for an outbreak of treason, 
or rather for a new attack of the symptoms of disintegration in that 
body politic which he was building up with such infinite pains and 
care. He had scarcely time to realise the fjxct that the shelter of 
the welcome walls of Heiat had saved to him a fragment of his 
army, ere he discovered that crown and life wore both in danger 
from the haste vvith which Darwesh All Khdn Hazarah sought to 
turn tho wreck to account. The king was beforehand with the 
traitor, and ero the governor could dream that' Ahmad Shah had 
knowledge of his movements, a party of trusty men had seized him 
<ind conveyed him to a dungeon. Taking warning by this occur¬ 
rence, the king left his son Timur Mirza as governor of Herat, and 
then itj spite of the season liurncd back to Kandahar. His presence 
revived the spirits of the people, and he speedily had aroutfd him 
an army on which the disasters of the Nishapur campaign pro¬ 
duced only a fieice desire to succeed where their comrades had 
failed^ Marching at once against Nishaphr, the king who had 
made each of Ws soldieis carry a load of iron for the purpose, jqast 
in his trenches an enormous gun, which, it is said, threw a projec¬ 
tile of 472tbs weight. The first shot was also the last. The gua 
burst; but the ball had done its work,—it tore its dreadful way 
through walls and houses, and filled the besieged vvith amazement 
and honor. Thifl! one cannon shot reduced the cit^ for the inhabi¬ 
tants hastened to surrender at discretion. The governor, Abbas 
Kuli Kliau J^yat, attempted a sortie, but in vain. He surren¬ 
dered also, ano'^s on the subsequent return of the king to Kan¬ 
dahar taken into favour. The king gave him one of his own sisters 
in marriage, and then, to mark the confidence reposed in him, sent 
him back to Ni''liapAr. as governor. The king himself, after the 
reduction of the city, lurned back on Mashhad, and as in his former 
campaign, sent strona columns against Tun and Tabbas and Sabz- 
war. The latter felllinto an ambuscade plan,^ed by the Kijar 
chief of Astraba^ am was cut to pieces. TheN(^a detachment 
was more* succjjp^ul# The whole country wa^ laul waste, and a 
terribly revenge t^en on ^the unfortunate inhabitants for the 
defeat of the pri^ious year, f The governor of Tabbas did qpt stdud 
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“idly hf while his people were suffering from these atrocities. 
Gathering a strong force and filled with a stern determination to 
exact vengeance, h^ came up with the Afghans at the village ^f 
Kakhak, wh'erS he fi/ughit one of the most murderous battles record¬ 
ed in. modern history, and paralleled only by that fight at the 
Katzbach, when the Prussian levies, meeting the veterans of Mac¬ 
donald during a storm of rain, attacked them with the butts of their 
muskets, and won the day after a terrible butchery. At Kakhak 
the f ersian army fought to save their dwellings from the flames, 
their sons from the sword, their women from shame ; and the 

Afghans, to revenge defeat, and to secure the plunder they had 

• gained, by'giving full licence to the worst passions of their nature. 
Once in preseuCfe, the two armies exchanged a few wild and ill- 
aimed volleys, and then, incited by mutual hate and mutual 
abuse, they dismounted from their horses, drew their swords and 
mingled in mutual slaughter. The champion of the Persians was 
tlie chief of Tabbas, All Murad himself, and of the Afghans, 

Naslr Khan Baluch. Tlie battle swayed and tos.sed with tlie 

deadliest fury, until All Murad fell amidst a crowd of slain enemies, 
and then his Arab mercenaries fled, and left the Afghans to rejoice 
over a victory which if repeated would have been destruction. 

At Mashhad, the king, finding himself unable to carry the city, 
had signed a treaty with Shahrukh Mlrza, by which that prince ac- 
ceptefthe post of governor of Khorasan under Ahmad Shah, but 
it was Khorasan shorn of the districts of Turbat Shaikh Jan, 
Turbatliai-darya, Bakharz and Khaff. Having thus accomplished 
the object of the war, the king returned to Herat, and liQse h^ 
devoted himself to improving the organization oUhis army and 
government. He then divided the troops ; one portion returned with 
him to Kandahar, the other under a favourite general, Beghl 
Klian, marched into Balkh-Turkistan, and reduced all those pro¬ 
vinces between the Oxus and the Hindfi-kush, which have of late 
years been one pf the pnocipal theatres of the Avil war between 
the sons of Dost Muhammad. On his return to Kandahar, Beghl 
Khan was rewarded with the title of Sadri-A’zam. ^lis campaign 
more than restored the faith of the Afghans ilftlie star of their 
monarch. They found themselves, as if by the irresistibfe vmve 
of some mighty enchanter’s wand, not only converted from a group 
of comparatively insignificant and jarring tribes into a nation pros^* 
perous at home and powerful abroad, but aysolutely elevated into 
the position of masters of an empire largerfthan their fathers had 
ever dreamed of, and composed of the fairest provinces of those 
great states wj;Hbh had for ages alternately abpr^sed them.^ T|je 
change was marvellous, the more so that it ]^em>^.d to possess an 
ilement oP permanence which all raori could aj^^eciate and.com- 
prehendc* The king seemed anxious j^uly to emik-acetwithin his 
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conquests those tribes which possessed some affinity ei|.heF by«' 
descent, custom or tradition, with the populations at the centre 
of ^[is empire, and to be more bent on consolidating an Afghan 
kingdom than on leading an Afghan tidQ of war. over unstable 
and unprofitable conquests. His first three campaigns brought 
under his sway the whole of the regions from the Oxus’south 
to the sea, and from Nishapfir on the west to the Indus on the 
east, and left him with a convenient claim of tribute and ,suze- 
rainty over the governor of the Punjab—a claim he was now called 
on to turn to account. The exaggerated accounts of his disasters 
in Khorasan had given the governor of the Punjab occasion to 
indulge in the dream of an independent state, of which he should , 
be the head. In Hindustan the Mahrattas were pressing on the 
empire from the south, and whilst the Abdali was far away in 
the west, the Wazir was engaged in a critical struggle with the 
Eohillas, against whom he was glad at last to call in the Mahratta 
chiefs, Sindhia aud Holkar, as well as Sdraj Mall, chief of the 
Jats. 

Mir Manti speedily found himself overmatched in the field 
by the army which Ahmad Shah poured across the Indus to 
. secure the Punjab, and outwitted as well by a prihee who was 
one of the foremost of Asiatic politicians. The Afghan king 
seized the opportunity of the Emperor’s defenceless position to 
obtain the formal cession of the Punjab and Mooltan, and secured 
his gains still further by an arrangement under which these 
provinces were assigned as dower to a Mogul Princess whom he 
wedded to his son Timur Mirza. The Wazir and the Mahrattas, 
Ithou^ they jiid not dissemble the chagrin which they felt 
at what they considered the untoward weakness of the Emperor, 
had not apparently any stomach for such a task as the recovery of 
the Punjab, and they therefore turned their arms against the 
Deccan. Left to himself, Ahmad Shah annexed Kashmir to his 
empire, and th«ii returned to Kandahar where he resumed the 
mighty task of organizing bis kingdom, and fegularizing and 
disciplining his army. A rebellion by his own nephew and a rising 
of the Ghilzi^ vi-ere put down without any great difficulty—in fact 
thq only difficulty arose from the king’s publicly declared reluct¬ 
ance to draw the sword against his own countrymen. He himself 
was Chief Justice as well as Commander-in-Chief, and no man 
disputed his decision! which were arrived at with patient care, and 
delivered with dignit i and impartiality. Although he knew the 
value of state and jiwed his Visitors with the pomp which marked 
his court, ho yet chimed them with his simpi'&^anners, and won 
them* by tli^^ayness with which he could^iie approached. 
Many of his meases were conceived in obedien ce tq his rulijq^ 
idea*of ujj^itiug/fil the ti^pes who spoke the Pushtd. language 
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* iintO ' on^nationality. He excluded daughters from the succession, 
and ruled that the dower of a childless wife could not on ^her 
death be claimed by her family. He abolished divorce, and forbad^ 
a master to kiU bis srlaye, and amongst other customs he reformed 
the ceremonial of the court. He would not allow his subjects 
to prostrate themselves, but ordered them to salute their sovereign 
by carrying the hand to the forehead, and he balanced this con¬ 
cession by refusing to all except Sayyids and Pirs—holy men— 
thp privilege pf sitting in the presence. In all his labours he was 
assisted by the devotion and sympathy of his council, composed of 
the chiefs who had been his companions in the army of Nadir. 

, ' It was hjs custom every Thursday evening to invite to dinner a 
select band of the priests and the learned—he was himself a dis¬ 
tinguished Maulavi—and it was at these meetings (which he called 
Majlis-i-Ulama) that he acquired and maintained that hold over 
the public professors of religion which ranked them amongst the 
most devoted and zealous of his supporters. And yet no Musalman 
was ever more free from bigotry. He was deeply tinged indeed 
with the mysticism of the S^ffs; but his undoubted piety, and the 
dignity and honour his countenance conferred on the IJlama, bound 
them to his side by the strong chains of mutual respect and 
mutual benefit. 

It was about this time that he employed his leisure in the com¬ 
position of those poems which the research and scholarship of 
Raverty have made known to European scholars. One of these 
poems reminds the reader irresistibly of some of Sa’di's best effu¬ 
sions. There is at the saine time a tone about it which allies ^ 
it as a composition to the penitential psalms. \ 

I cry unto thee, 0 God ! for I am of my sins and wickedness ashamed ; 

Bat hopeless of thy mercy, no one hath ever from thy threshold departed. 

Thy goodness and mercy are boundless, and I am pf my evil acts 
ashamed : 

’Tis hopeless that any good deeds of mine will avai^ but thy name I’ll 
my refuge n^ake. 

When I my iniquities review, I say, O that I were but a mere blade of grass ! 

The lusts of tne flesh and the devil are so implanted within me that, 
O God ! I can nothing do. 

Though I strive to the utmost, /here’s no escape for me out of the 
Devil’s evil will : • 

If it be possible the heart from evil to guard, how shall the eyes be 
protected ? 

0 Ahmad ! seek thou help from the Almighty, |mt not from pomp and 
grandeur’s aid. 

The sympathies of the man who wrote tl|is must have been 
eclectic in the bestTsense of the word ; the sfcit breatJied by the 
verses belongs to^o time and no creed, and to a g^aK^tent discdverl 
the secret of that piety which has made tmi tomb of Ahmad 
Sfiah one of the most sacred of the shrill's of AfgnSs^stan^ 
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Here is another, taken from Raverty :— 

May God annihilate theo, thon fly of human nature, 

For no one mouth will have been left unpolluted by thy kias f 
Every wound that may be the place of thy aligh^ng up^it ^ 

Will for ever be afflicted with the irritation or thine eggs. 

Thou deafenest the ears of the whole world with thy din, 

Still thy mouth becometh not mute of thy unpleasant buzz. 

The whole world throu|'h thee hath into mere carrion turned, 

Yet sorrowfully and in spite wringeat thou still thy bands. 

O thoughtless man 1 follow not the nature of the fly, 

These seeing eyes of thine from their opthalmia cure ; • 

Thou art the servant, then do thou the Almighty seek ; 

Existence without God, consider utterly valueless and rain ; 

Take unto thee implicit faith ; and scepticism's dark house 
Thereby shalt thou whiten with the whiteness of its law.’ 

Lowliness and humility are the height of perfection for thee ; 

The fiery nature of carnality, from pepper take thou not. 

Thine own original element thou wilt again obtain, 

When the neck of thy pride thou shalt from the yoke set free. 

Seize thou, O Ahmad Shdh ! the good sword of courage, 

And the Hindd temptations of the devil expel from thy breast. 

As a contrast to these compositions, Raverty supplies the following : 

What an hour of bliss it was when we in retirement each other's society 
enjoyed! ' 

The beauty of thy face was a bed of roses, and my heart a nightingale 
disporting therein. 

With the wine of union it was intoxicated ; of the marplot it was free 
from dread : • 

Compared with the excessive torments of separation, it was bliss—the 
meeting of to-day 

That was an hour of joy and felicity, when the hand of union over¬ 
shadowed its head. 

Why then attared not the heart its yearnings 1 show why with sorrow 
it was constantly filled. 

On whom the beloved her glance directed, the entire world was delight¬ 
ful unto him : 

Union with the dear one is God's gift: not that it was brought about 
by other means. 

Indeed with bftt one look towards the charmer, even Paradise itself was 
forgotten by me. * 

My beloved was one without simile or resemblance, and her beauty the 
rose’s exis^^ljed. 

There are many cypresses within the grove, but in stature my friend, all, 

• all of them surpassed. * 

I enjoyed the contemplation of my dear one; for she than nectar was 
sweeter by far to me. 

Whfep T would her,loveliness behold, bow could sun or moon with it 
compare t A 

For how long shallj Ahmad Sh4h extol her, when all the world wae 
occupied with her praise i 

, But while the king was thus engaged, the degradation of the 
house*of Baba^ wa^being completed. Safdar Jacrg, the Wazih, 
on tl^ departure^ his Sindhia and Holkar, .found hiy 

influence inrlth^e £mpei6r endangered by the aflec^ion His 
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Jlajofitv bore an eunuch. That affection was however fatal to 
its object ; Safdar Jang invited his rival to a banquet at wl^ich 
he was slain, and then recommended to the Emperor’s noticje 
Mir Sahib-uStdin, ifiop of that Ghazi-ud-din, the rival of 
Salabat Jang, who was poisoned at Aurangabad by the mother 
of ^izam All. This young man was able, resolute, ambitious and 
absolutely unscrupulous. He commenced a career which history 
haso pronounced infamous, by seizing the earliest opportunity of 
b^ing ungrateful. Taking advantage of his po.sition to acquire an 
intluSnce over the Emperor, he soon forced matters with Safdar 
Jang to such a pitch, that for six months the streets of Delhi 
hchoed to tl^e .bickerings and disputes of their respective partisans. 
These tumults wearied out the Wazlr, and he retired in disgust 
to his own province, Oudh, whore he renounced the imperial autho¬ 
rity, and severed another, and one of the fairest provinces of India, 
from the crown of the unworthy descendants of Timur. The retire¬ 
ment of Safdar Jang had another effect. His successor in power, 
though not as yet in name, was obliged to rely upon the Mahrattas, 
and thus the attitude of the ruler of Oudh may be said to have 
converted the war with that people into a prolonged and deadly 
struggle for empire between the Hindus arnl the Muhammadans. 
Sahib-ud-din received from the Emperor his father’s title of 
Ghizi-ud-din, and speedily found occasion to quarrel with the 
Jats, against whom he employed the ready arms of Jyapa Sindhia 
and Mulbar Rao Holkar, His arrogance had disgusted, 
as much as his ambition had terrified, the monarch who was trem¬ 
bling for his throne, Ahmad Shah. The Great Mogul, therefore,^ 
endeavoured with a show of his former energy to move an army 
against both Ghazi-ud-din and his terrible allies, the Mahrattas. 
Holkar at once broke up his camp, fell upon and dispersed the rabble 
which the Emperor designated his array, and then weakly permitted 
the monarch to fall into the hands of Ghazi-ud-din, instead of 
sending him a prisoner to the Court of the Pe^wa. Ghazi-ud- 
din was ferocious at the attempt of his master to emancipate him¬ 
self from the yoke, put out his eyo.s, and then raised^ a child to 
the throne by the title of Alamgir II, and as Safdar Jang died 
about this time, he assumed for hfins^lf the title of Wazir. •> 
He had scarcely assumed in name the power he had long 
actually wielded, when a portion of the army mutinied, and fall¬ 
ing into the hands of the insurgents, he najlrowly escaped with 
his life. The first use he made of his libertjj was to take such 
measures as secured the extermination oq the rebels, as he 
termed them. ^His next movement brought down upon thp 
empire and the capital a misfortune only ^arayeled * by the 
i^ack of Dejlii by Nadir. He advanq^i into the Punjab oj;\. the 
protext ^ pf espousing a daughter of fMir Man^ whtse widow 
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governed the country in the name of Ahmad Shih DussifilMsr 
her son. The regent fell a dupe to his treachery, and was imme¬ 
diately sent a prisoner to Delhi. Adinah Beg who, had been the 
agent of the Wazir in this transaction—a man whcr is only less 
reprobated for his treachery and infamy than Ghazi-ud-din 
himself—replaced her in the government. It was the news of 
this event which called Ahmad Shah into the field for the third 
time as the enemy of the Moguls. His army was in a higb ftt^te 
of efficiency, and shared the anger of their king rfind general*at 
the treachery of the man who had provoked the war. Bursting 
like a torrent from his mountains, Ahmad Shah drove Adinah 
Beg before him, and brushipg away tho feeble resistance of the 
Moguls, marched straight dpon Delhi. There was no force to 
withstand the invader, no time to apply to the Mahrattas. Gha¬ 
zi-ud-din therefore crawled to the feet of the king, made 
submission, and entreated forgiveness. This was at last pur¬ 
chased for him by the entreaties of the woman he had wronged, 
the widow of Mir Manti, Delhi fell into the possession of the 
Afghans, who, inflamed by revenge and their hereditary lust of spoil, 
sacked the city under circumstances which have lefp an indelible 
stain on the glory of their great leader. Despatching Ghazi-ud- 
din against Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah of Oudh, the king sent 
Sirdar Jahan Khan against Sfiraj Mall and the Jats. At Muttra 
thousands of pilgrims fell victims to the fanatical rageT of his 
soldiers, and it seemed as if he were bent on heralding his assump¬ 
tion of the sovereignty of India by a series of examples calculated 
^ to strike terror into those who would oppose him. His army being 
unable to wit!i*stand the hardships of a campaign during an Indian 
summer, was so prostrated by sickness as to compel him to 
postpone his designs on Agra, and the state of Afghanistan 
requiring his presence, he once more felt himself compelled 
to retrace his steps. At Delhi he yielded to the solicitations of 
the Emperor, #ho prayed to be delivered from his bondage to 
Ghazi-ud-din, and placed in command of the garrison an able 
and gallan^ RohilLa chief, Najib-udrdaulah, and th«i, wed¬ 
ding a Mogul princess, he pursued his way to Lahore. His 
last act before returning|i td Kandahar was to re-organize 
the government of the Punjab, which he left in the charge of his 
son Timur Mirza, with Sirdar Jahan Khan as his commander-in- 
chief and principal adviser. 

On his arrival at Kandahar, the king found himself called upon 
to settle the affairs of the province of Balkh, and also to ^e 

E ires to protect Khorasan against the ambition of Karim 
, cBief o{ the Zends,who had succeeded in obtaining a momen¬ 
tary^ supremacy in Persia, jfhd to whom Asad Khan, the bra^ 
and enterprising Ghilzi Imief of Azarbaijan, had b^ reduced 
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' hls submission. These two, however, soon found them¬ 

selves so engaged With the Kajara under Muhammad Husain 
Khan as to leave them no leisure, and no desire, for conquests' 
from the Af^ius. Asad Khan, however, it would seem, bad set 
on foot an intrigue with the Beldch chief Nasir Khan, which 
resulted in the most formidable insurrection Ahmad Shah was 
ever called upon to suppress. Knowing the'character and resourc¬ 
es ^o^ "the man, for whom he had so often and valorously drawn 
the sword, the BeMch chief, before declaring himself, placed 
Kelat'" in a state to resist a siege, and carefully provisioned it. 
On receiving news of his having declared himself independent, 

• the king sought by every means in his power to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation, and at last wearied out by the obstinacy of the Belfich, 
sent against him a division of the army. Nasir Khan was almost 
as good a soldier as Ahmad himself. He did not wait to be attack¬ 
ed, but, assuming the initiative, fell upon the Afghans at Pringuez 
on the frontiers of his principality, and inflicted on them so severe 
a defeat as at once forced the king to take the field in person,, to 
prevent its having political effects which might be fatal to the 
peace of the kingdom. Rallying the fugitives as he went, the 
king in his turn assailed Nasir Khan in his camp at a place 
called Mestuk, and drove him for refuge to the walls of Kelat. 
Several assaults on this place failed through the disinclination for 
the war*felt by the principal Afghan Sirdars, and perceiving this, 
Ahmad Shah called off his troops and negotiated a treaty, by which 
the Belhch chief acknowledged his supremacy, and had imposed 
upon him the single obligation of furnishing a contingent, wj,ien- 
eyer the Afghan king made war beyond the frhntiers of his 
kingdom. More than ever anxious to bind Nasir Khan to his 
interests, the king took to wife a cousin of the chief, and then 
hurried back to Kandahar to prepare for a final and decisive strug¬ 
gle for the possession of his Indian dominions—a struggle in which 
he now sought to find allies in India itself. He senf* messengers to 
the Rohilla chiefs and to the Nawabof Oudh, and laboured to make 
them realise the. convictioij forced upon his own mind, that the 
great fight b''fore them would be a battle of the Muslim against 
the Hindfi, a fight of races and ol^ rt^ions, such as had not be/^n 
known since the days when Mahmfid of Ghaznin laid the foun¬ 
dations of the Muhammadan power by the annexation of the Pjinjab. 
To understand the real character of the crisis which was approach¬ 
ing,^ it is necessary to take up again the thread of affairs at Delhi. 
Ghizi-ud-din, as sodn as the Durrani king was fairly out of the 
way, called in as usual the aid of the Mahrattas under Ragbunath 
Rao, or Raghoba, the brother of the Peshwa, and e:j^nelled Nkjib- 
ud-daulah from Delhi. Duttaji Sindl^a then fell on the Rol^illas, 
whose cojintry the Mahratta governor of Bundlecundy^ Govind 
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Punt, surnamed from his government, Bondela, over-n^wy»* 
fire and sword, the inhabitants fleeing in crowds to the shelter of 
^e* Kumaon hills. The Punt was however attacked by Nawab Shuj^-- 
ud-daulah, who had advanced from Lucknpw^to the assistance of 
the Kohillas, and forced to retire in confusion across the Ganges. 
The Wali of Oudh was moved to this action, not by any love he 
felt for his co-religionifelis, but because the destruction of the Kohil¬ 
las would turn the whole tide of Mahratta war, guided by thoiiate 
and malice of the Wazir, on the fertile provinces jmder his o^n 
role. The defeat of Govind Punt led to a sworn peace attfbn^ 
the contending parties, a peace which no one meant to keep, and 
which was in fact a truce depending on the movements of th5 , 
Afghan king. 

Adinah Beg had been employed by Sirdar Jahan Kh4n, minister 
of Timur Mirza, at Lahore, but, suspecting treachery, had retired 
to the hills, where he gathered round him a body of Sikhs and 
raised the standard of revolt. Satisfied of his inability to resist 
tlie power of the Abdali governor, he sent a messenger to Delhi 
inviting Raglmnath Kao, the Mahratta chief, to undertake the 
conquest of the Punjab. To this proposal Raghoba lent & greedy 
> ear, and his willingness .was not lessened by the insidious 
counsel of Ghazi-ud-din, the Wazir. He broke up his camp 
at Delhi, and marching northwards defeated the Afghans, and 
speedily over-ran the whole country east of the Indus. • Sirdar 
Jahan Khan fled with such precipitation, that although he saved 
the prince, his own family fell into the hands of the enemy. 

It^was to repair these disasters that Ahmad Shah turned back 
\o Kandahar, rafter refraining from pushing to extremities the 
Belfich prince. Months passed in gathering together an army 
of about 50,000 men, and in arranging the internal affairs of the 
kingdom upon a satisfactory basis, and hence it was notjtill the 
end of 1759 that the Afghan king’s advanced guard crossed the 
Indus, and mafched southward along the Jamfi road to Lahore. 
Gh)az£-ud-din at once comprehended the character of the conflict 
his intrigues had brought about, and on an accusation of corres¬ 
ponding witfi the Afghans, seized the puppet Emperor and 
put him to death. He ^th^ raised another grandson of 
Aurangzeb to the throne with the title of Shah Jahan, and 
having, done all the mischief he could, sought that asylum with 
the Jats which their chief Sfiraj Mall was generous enough to 
afford. The true heir of the empire,'Prince All Gauhar, afterwards 
known as Shah Alam, finding his overtures declined by both 
Kohillas and Mahrattas, retired to Behar. Here he engaged in a 
jMirtiSan tvarfare which brought him into collision wkh tW Engli^, 
who J^ad received commissi^s, with Mir Ja’far, from, Qh&rl-ai^ 
din to act iigainst him. 
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Shah pushed on with his usual impetuosity, and made 
himself master of Lahore before the corps of Holkar and Duttaji 
Sindhia could advance to its rescue. He had two objects in 
view. He washed tp effect a junction with Najib-ud-daulah and 
the Rohillas, and at the same time inflict a heavy blow on the 
Mahrattas. He therefore strongly re-enforced his advanced guard 
which he pushed against Sindhia, whilst with the main army he 
cros-jed the Jumna at Saharunptir, and was there joined by the 
Rphillas. The Mahrattas, thoroughly deceived by his manoeuvres, 
retired slowly'^on Delhi, skirmishing with what they considered 
the main body of the Durrani army. At Badli they made a 
Stand in the hope of being joined by Holkar ; but this chief was 
fruitlessly engaged in persuading the Jats to take the field, and 
left Duttaji’s division to its fate. Recrossing the Jumna, Ahmad 
Shah fell with his whole force on the flank of the Mahrattas. 
The battle was a mere butchery ; scarce one-third of Duttaji's 
troops escaped, and that leader and his brother Joteba were 
amongst the slain. The immediate consequence of this victory 
was the re-occupation of Delhi by the Afghans. 

Holkar, convinced when too late of the preciousness of the time 
he had wasted, and of the formidably character of the foe with 
whom the Mahrattas had now to contend, hurried off to the south, 
and the Afghans, sallying forth from Dblhi, over-ran the Doab. 
The Mahratta general was however true to the plundering in¬ 
stincts of his nation,—an instinct which was as strong in them as 
in the wildest of the warriors gathered round the Afghan king— 
and hearing of a convoy for the king s camp under Ahmad Khan 
Bangash, he suddenly turned in his retreat and*.surprised and' 
took or destroyed the train. This compelled him to change the line 
of his retreat and to pass too near the Afghan army. 
With any other foe he might have escaped, but Ahmad Shah was 
bent on losing no chance of dealing a blow at the daring enemy, 
who had ventured to conquer the Punjab and tc- plant a Hindu 
standard on the 'banks of the Indus; not only because of the effect 
which success would have on his soldiers, but because of the effect 
a victory might have in attaching to his interests the'native chiefs 
with whom he had opened negotiations. He therefore detacljed 
from the main army a powerful body of cavalry,, which, by one of 
the most extraordinary marches on record, overtook Holkar at Se- 
cundra to the south of the Chambal, surprised his army, and scat¬ 
tered it with a slaughter only less terrible than that which had 
overtaken the unfortunate Duttajf Sindhia. 

The Peshwa heard of these reverses as he was returning from a 
successful campaign against Salabat Jang and Nizam AM, which 
|iad at length given the Mahrs^ttas the supremacy Vhey had long 
coveted i^i the Deccan, together with\erritory yielding ^an atmual 
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revenue of 65 lakhs of rupees. Ahmad Shah having over-r,J«r*^fe^ 
Doab, and left a garrison at Delhi, himself with the main body of 
h^s&rmytook post .at Andpshahr, where he decided to canton his 
army during the rains. In the Mahratta can\p \ngerahd annoyance 
reigned supreme, and whilst they cast all the strength of the con¬ 
federacy into the game to which the Peshwa was nova^hallenged, 
they, at the very crisis erf the war, deprived the Mahrattas of tJiose 
military tactics which had given them so many victories, and**hat 
warlike skill which could alone have converted a dopbtful conflict 
into a glorious and decisive victory. Sheodasheo Rao, the coiisiw 
of the* Peshwa, called the Bhao, who had succeeded Raghunath 
Rao in the command of the Mahratta armies, a command which* 
Raghunath had thrown up in disgust on being taxed with having 
expended 80 lakhs in the conquest of the Punjab, instead of as 
usual bringing a substantial contribution from his conquests to the 
Peshwa’s treasury, was selected for the task of driving the Af¬ 
ghans beyond Attock, and with him weut the Peishwa’s eldest son, 
Wiswas Rao. From the army of the Deccan, flushed as it was 
with success, were detached 20,000 picked horsemen under the 
flower of the old Mahratta familie.s, and a body of 10,000 infantry 
•and artillery, trained and disciplined in the French fashion and 
commanded by Iljrahim Khan Gardi, an able officer trained in 
the wars of M. Bussy. This division of the Bhao's army was pro¬ 
bably the finest and most formidable body of native troops At that 
time in India. Messages were also sent to all the Mahratta chiefs 
to join the commander-in-chief and the Prince, as they marched 
northwards for what, in the opinion of the whole of Maharasthra, 
\Vas regarded af an expedition for the final conquest and annexation 
of Hindustan, and the replacement of the Mogul by a Brahman dy¬ 
nasty. 'J'he army was lavishly equipped—perhaps indeed no army 
in the whole range of Indian hi.story was ever so splendidly appoint¬ 
ed, or manifested so much of the extravagance of wealth. In the 
army chest of tj* Bhao there was besides two crores of rupees. 

As the contingents of the different chiefs flowed A from all quar¬ 
ters, the immense mass resembled more and more a nation bent on 
some heroic pilgrimage, rather than an army going up to battle 
witt a warrior whose sword wa% yet reeking with the blood of 
their best and bravest. By the time he reached the theatre of war, 
^Sheodasheo Rao had been strengthened by the armies of Holkar, 
Jankaji Sindhia, the Gaekwar, Govind Punt, Bondela, and 
a host of minor chiefs. The terrified Rajput princes also joined the 
camp, and finally Sdraj Mall marched in with 30,000 Oats at 
his back, a force in itself sufficient to have turned the scale if it 
had beenf in the hands of a general, or if its leader had been left 
^ to hi^ own devices. Reckling the Pindaris, the V{hole force 
’ could not have numbered at»the moment when operation^ be^an 

D 
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TesS^ttwm 300,000 men, of whom there were at least 100,000 choice 
troops under such leaders as Ibrahim Khan Gardi, Mulhar Rao, 
Holkar, Govind Punt, Jankaji Sindhia, and the wise and expe¬ 
rienced S6raj Mall. these 100,000, again, fully thr^e-fourths were 
cavalry, and this fact, together with the multitude of Pindaris, 
would have ^aggested to any one but a man with so little aptitude 
for warfare as the Bhao, that the Afghan kihg should be held to his 
ci^jn^bnment, but without asking an engagement, whilst the cavalry 
and j^indaris destroyed his communications and wasted the districts 
f!]j!>on which he depended for his supplies. If this course had been 
pdopted, the Nawab of Lucknow would have abandoned what was 
a distasteful -negotiation and alliance ; and the Abdalis, against 
whom the Sikhs would have gladly taken the field, weakened and 
disheartened by want and privations, would probably, nay certain¬ 
ly, have foundered, or been swallowed up and destroyed in a wild 
and endless sea of enemies. 1’he Mahrattas swept over the country 
south of the Jumna, leaving behind them a land wasted as if by 
k swarm of locusts. Their general haughtily rejected the advice of 
the Jat chief, that the army should be equipped for the fight, the 
women and the children placed in safety in the strong fortresses of 
Gwalior, Jhansi, or even in Deeg and Bhurtpur, and the enemy 
engaged in a war of ceaseless skirmishes. Sheodasheo Bhao had 
seen in the Deccan campaign the troops of Salabat Jang melt away 
under 1;he skilfully W'orked artillery of Ibrahim Khan Gardi, and 
the regular and sustained attacks of his infantry, and believing 
that he possessed a means of bringing the war to a triumphant 
close whenever he chose to do so, he decided to seize ,Delhi, 
and so to occupy all lines of retreat as to render the escape 
of the Afghans impossible. He therefore poured the huge 
waves of his host on Delhi, which was captured after a brief 
defence, and then set himself to play the game of his adver¬ 
sary so well that the wisest amongst his generals saw with 
dismay the fataj^ ending which was in store for the army. Twice 
had Holkar been in possession of Delhi and the Emperor’s 
person, and twice had he refrained from putting ap end to the 
Mogul dyni jty; but Sheodasheo Rao conceived the idea of placing 
WiSwas Rao on the throne, with Shuja-ud-daulah of Oudh as 
Wazlr. It was hoped that the offer of this bribe would con¬ 
vince the Nawab of the friendliness with which he was regarded 
in the Mahratta camp, and induce him to abandon his alliance 
with Ahmad Shdh. The king resolved to profit to the utmost 
by the heterogeneous composition of the force arrayed against him, 
and by skilfully chosen agents to foment divisions amongst t|;ie 
dhiefs. His efiiissaries failed not to make the most of thb atlempt 
proclaim Wfswds Rio Emperor,\nd to stir up the indignation , 
and fears of the Rajputs and Jafs at^the ambition and greed of 
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the Mahratfa general The £bao under the pretence that 
quired funds,—^his own military chest contained two crorea of rupees, 
the other chiefs had furnished him with three crores more,-^ 
stripped the imperial audience-chamber of ^ builfon ornaments, 
and more than ever resisted the counsel of the experienced scd* 
diers about him. Ahmad Shah’s agents so turned aJj these blun^^ 
ders to account that Sdraj Mali withdrew with his aiM one 
by one, on various pretexts, the Rajput princes retired toNbheir 
own states. At length the monsoon set in, and left the two amQes 
qantoned, the one at Antipshahr, the other at l5elhi, {mdTtlMir 
leaders engaged in a long and insincere negotiation. 

As soon as the season opened, Sheodasheo Kao npnunated a soh , 
of Shah Alam*—absent in Bengal, where he was preparing to at¬ 
tack Patna—to the throne, and then, resuming his original plan, 
attacked and reduced Kunjp(ira, a strongly fortified Afghdn post, 
some sixty miles north of Delhi. Ahmad Shah was desirous of 
saving this place, buj the swollen state of the Jumna prevented his 
crossing, and when he had discovered a ford, Kunjpfira had fallen. 
He had crossed the whole of his army by the 25th October, and 
next day fought an indecisive action with the enem^, who had 
• hurried up to oppose his passage of the river. The Mahrattas, 
still divided in their councils, retired to Panipat where they 
strongly entrenched themselves, and were followed by Ahmad Shdh 
who protected his camp with an ahattia of felled trees. The Peshwa 
was meanwhile growing more and more alarmed about the course of 
events in Hindustan, and advanced slowly first to the Godavery, 
and thence in December to the Nerbudda, where Janoji Bhonslay 
joined him wfth a division of 10,000 men. The armies in pre¬ 
sence at Panipat, not counting irregulai'S, are given at 38,000 
footmen, with 41,000 cavalry and 70 guns, for the Afghans, and 
15,000 foot, with 55,000 cav^ry and 200 guns, for the Mahrattas. 

Strange to say, both sides continued their negotiations, although 
both must hav9 known perfectly well that nothing but the sword 
could decide the dispute between them. Sheodasheo Kao speedily 
felt himself straitened for supplies, and at last consented to act 
against the resources of his enemy. Govind Punt Bondela was 
detached for this purpose, but Ahmad Shah, seeing that the task 
had been committed to a force too weak ta effect it properly, 

« detached in his turn Atai Khan with orders to pursue the Bon¬ 
dela unremittingly, and, if possible, to destroy him. Govind Punt 
was over-taken, surprised and slain, and this misfortune for the 
Mahrattas was almost immediately followed up by another. A con¬ 
voy with a supply of treasure for their camp marched (so careless 
was Sheodasheo Kao of his communications) into the camp of the 
AbdMis, and Vas of course/cut off to a man. *'To remedy thq 
loss, the Bhio called for contributions from the Kajputii,^d theee 
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pMtiees with Stiraj Mail sent into the camp a considerable sum of 
money, which was however insufficient to prevent the clamouring 
of the troops for their pay. The Gardi battalions were especially 
exacting. Tdwards^,thp end of November the daily routine of 
duels between tjie champions of either array was varied by a fierce 
and sii^ces^gfpi attack by Holkar on the left of the Afghan camp. 
On ^ord December there was another tunlultuous and sanguinary 
con<fest, in which the Mahrattas lost the advantage, in conseq^uence 
o{ the desire Qf their leader to retire with the body of bis dewan, 
kuiwant Rao. Fights were of daily occurrence, and it was only 
the stern patience of Ahmad Shah which prevented their develop¬ 
ing into a .general action. Both armies suffered great privations ; 
the Mahrattas were however the most tried, the WEfsteful habits of 
their soldiers and the imprudence of their generals enabling the 
king, although with more slender means, to provide by comparison 
more effectually for his army. The Nawab of Oudh and the 
Rohilla chiefs pressed the Shah again and again to end the war by 
a great battle, but to all these remonstrances and entreaties he 
made but one reply:—“ This is my affair, for this is war. In other 
matters I will hearken to you, but this must be left to me!’^ 
Daily he visited the posts of his army, and daily reconnoitered 
those of the enemy. He seemed to pass his time wholly on horse¬ 
back, and his watchfulness and activity gained for him the confi¬ 
dence *of his soldiers, although it could not prevent them from 
chafing at the unheard-of style of his warfare. Day by day, 
however, the pressure of want bent more cruelly the spirit of the 
Mahrattas. They dared not retreat, for the peasantry was aofainst 
them, and with such an enemy on'their rear, esdape would bo 
impossible. There was nothing for it at last, but to choose between 
dying sword in hand amid the ranks of their foes or perishing 
of starvation in their camp. On 6th January 1761 the chiefs, 
driven by the despair of their men, went in a body to Sheodasheo 
Rio, and declared that the endurance of the arm^ was exhausted, 
and he gave his bonsent that on the next day the long and bitter 
struggle should cease, and the result be left to the God of Battles. 
He did not encourage his generals, nor did they enhearten thek' 
soldiers. Like men preparing for fifome stern sacrifice, the Mahrattas 
made them ready for the battle. Their resolve to fight bravely was 
the resolve of men filled with a despairing desire to sell thejr lives - 
dearly. All the food-stuff in the camp was served out, and the 
army eat one full meal, and then the meii anointed their faces 
and hands with turmeric, as do those about to die. The Afghin 
camp on the contiary was buried in profound repose, trusting ^ 
the vigilance of the cor^s of 6,000 Imrse, which the king phshed 
f|ir to the front every night, in order keep a strict''watch against 
so fatal a contingency as a surprise. ' 
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Having issued his instructions for the great battle^^the * 
morrow, the Bhao sent for Holkar, a chief whose courttge could 
Qof be called in question, and confided to him his wife and 
the families of the principal chiefs, with in^itructions,* df the battle 
went against the Mahrattas, to draw off his^di^ision and save 
his charge. Whilst thus providing for the consequeft ces of d efeat, 
the Bhao manifested 4iis ignorance of war by omitting“toCfix a 
rallying ^int in case of the worst, or designating any liw of 
retreat. True, the Mahratta system left a rude Jatitude to tte 
individual leaders of divisions, but staking, as the Bhao stSfiiy) 
the whole prospects of the nation on the result of one gigantic 
combat, he might have done more wisely than have .the way fot , 
what would appear to be a defection in the crisis of the fight on 
the part of one of tho most powerful and most warlike of the Hin¬ 
du chiefs, one whose name in fact carried decisive weight with the 
army. Sdraj Mall had at the outset of the campaign proposed 
to arrange for the safety of the women and children, and had 
since then proved his readiness to do everything but share in 
the blunders and misfortunes of his allies. Had the Bhao’s 
wife and the families of the chiefs been sent under a strong 
escort to the Jat chief, the army would have been encouraged 
by the evident intention of their generals to make a desperate 
struggle for victory, and to share all the perils of the fight; or, 
if the Bhao considered defeat so certain, he might have ^warned 
the gallant men whom he had brought to such a pass, to rally 
on the Jat principality in case of defeat, and there await the 
arrival of the Deccan army under the Peshwa himself. But 
^ 0 ! 3reaming?only of a wild and desperate conflict ending in ruin, 
he provided, as we have seen, for his wife and the families of 
the principal officers, and then took up the thread of the lan¬ 
guishing negotiation carried on with Shuja-ud-daulah, to whom 
he wrote with his own hand: — 


“The cup i# now full to the brim and cannot hold another 
“ drop. If anything can be done, do it, or else atswer me plainly 
“ at once : hereafter there will be no time for writing or speak- 
“ ing r’ * 

This message, breathing only despair, could have eflected nothing. 
Ahmad Shah would only have seen in it an announcement that 
his prpy was within the toils, and would have prepared him¬ 
self accordingly. Fortune however saved the Mahrattas from 
rushing oi^ an army already marshalled, and so gave them ope 
last chance of which the Bhao himself was destined to rob thena. 


There is scarcely in the whole range of history so striking or 
sad d plbture as that of the ^hao on the night before the great 
battl^ of 7th January 1761. j^itting silent and lonely his royaljy 
appointed*tent, the Jllahrsta commander—a man in jtlie prime ^ 
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of Vit^ who ha4 abandoned on account of family disputes his own 
legitimaoe career as a statesman to tempt fortune as a warrior—rea* 
lised to the fullest extent the nature of the calamity involved i'n^ a 
defeat which*l\p hex! come to regard as inevitable. He had guided 
with a master’s hflnd the concerns of the Mahratta state, and he 
knew bettej^th*an any one else the vital character and unspeakable 
valuer* ?ae interests at stake. He sat silent and calm, conscious 
of t^e strait to which the army was reduced, and conscious, too, that 
h^s own incompetence as a leader was the fruitful source from 
jiJssCh the misfortunes of the host had sprung; and yet he was 
too proud to yield an atom of his state, and too proud to invite, 
jeven at this supreme moment, the counsels he had spurned, or 
to seek in the wisdom and experience of his chiefs that deliverance 
he was himself unable to accomplish. He prepared with deliber¬ 
ate despair to endeavour himself to influence the enemy to grant 
them any terms, and wrapped in his bitter thoughts and yet 
more bitter pride, sat, silent and lonely, waiting for an answer that 
never came, while outside the tent two hundred thousand men eat 
their last meal and prepared themselves to die. 

It was almost dawn ere a hurkara gave the letter to Shuja- 
ud-daulah, who rose in haste, for messengers came in at the same 
time from the outposts with the news that the Mahrattas’ artillery 
in front had left their entrenchments and were come out to do 
battle, o The Nawab hurried to the king with his news, and Ahmad 
Shah at once mounted and rode off to reconnoitre, and as he went, 
he roused the camp, and gave orders for the marshalling of 
his soldiers. He advanced about a mile in front of his camp, 
and was met by some plunderers who reported ^ey had'been 
within the enemy’s lines—a reply which caused the king a momen¬ 
tary doubt But just then the Mahrattas, having caught sight 
of the group of horsemen, saluted them with a dischaige of 
cannon. The king, who was smoking a Persian kalydn, gave 
it to his servant, and then turned to the Nawab ^ith the remark, 

“ Your servant's^^ news is very true, I see"—and then he watched 
the Mahrattas take up their line of battle. On the left was 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi with his corps, forming nearly the bulk of 
their infantry and the flower oi* their artillery; then came„in 
order Dammaji Gaekwar, Wittul Sheodeo, with Sheodasheo Rao 
and Wiswas Rio in the centre in rear of the great Bhagwin 
Jeoda—the Mahratta Oriflamme; then came*'Jaswant Rao Powar, • 
Shamsber Bahidur, Mulhar Rao Holkar, and the ext^'eme right 
was formed of the troops of Jankaji Sindhia. Their artillery 
was in front of the line, with the shutumdls (camel guns) and 
rocketa The soldiers had loosened the ends of their turbans," andf, 
whilst bent on doin^ their duty brav^, were oonvincled beforehand 
that the victory which could alone preierve ttiem was almost jbope- 
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less. Over against them Ahmad Shah drew up his armjjr rhe 
extreme left was composed of a choice body of MghHaB under 
Shih Pasand Khdn; then came Najlb-ud-daulah and his 
Rohillas, and then the troops of Oudh. TJie centre* ‘was formed 
of the troops of the Wazir, Sh4h Wall KOTjjh. and half the 
corps of Ghulams. The ri^t was composed ofHlaya^ 8 p || ^ r8 
Ahmad Khan Bangash* the Kohillas under Hifiz RahmatHfhin 
and Dundhia Khan, leaders of approved valour, and the dUistms of 
Amir Beg and Barkhurddr Khan. It will thus be .seen that the’ 
Mahrattas had no reserve, while Ahmad Shah kept under his'^^^ 
command oue-half of the veteran Ghulams as a reserve, to be used 
as Napoleon afterwards used the Consular Guard g-t Marengo^ 
Sindhia and Holkar were opposed to Shah Pasand Khan and 
Najib-ud-daulah ; Shiija-ud-daulah to the right centre of the 
Mahrattas under Shamsher Bahadur and Jaswant Rao Powar. 


The Bhao and the son of the Peshwa were confronted by 
Shdh Wall Khan. Ahmad Khan Bangash opposed WittuI 
Sheodeo, and then the bravest of the Rohillas, supported by the 
contingents of Amir Beg and Barkhurdsr Khan, confronted the 
trained legions of Ibrahim Khan and the tried cavalry of the 
Gaekwar. This arrangement of the Mahrattas was Inherently 
vicious. Their best artillery and choicest infantry ought to have 
been in the centre, where their absence in the crisis of the 
battle gave the Afghans time not only to bring up their reserves, 
but to rally. At the centre, too, their weight would have com¬ 
pelled the whole Afghan line to retire, to avoid being cut in two, 
and tiiis operation would probably, have resulted in their defeat, 
for there is flbtferin^ so difficult for any troops as the taking up 
of a new position in action and under fire. The*Afgh4ns, too, 
must have attempted this movement in the face of myriads of 
horsemen waiting only an opportunity to charge home. Again, al¬ 
though the Mahrattas bad two hundred pieces of cannon against 
the seventy of the Afghans, they manifested only too fatal an eager¬ 
ness to abandon this superiority, and to give up aif advantage suffi¬ 
cient in itself to have turned the scale in their favour. Filled with 


despair, and with their turbans loosened, they thought only of coming 
to close quarters, and of fighting on terms where the weight and 
strength of the northern race must of necessity tell with fatal effect.' 

Each army was possessed with a rage to ily at the throat of itl^ 
adversary. The Mahrattas were filled with despairing wrath; the 
hammadans with fanaticism and the anger which a series of i&d£M 
dsive skirmishes had provoked, and the iron patience of the king bad 
^tered. The armies once arrayed, a fierce cannonade open^ tba 
fight,* add its efifects soon slewed themselves in the iriakraiflid^let 
exasj^ration trf both hosta They surged forward, liking 
opposing gunsi and mingledfn a chaos of slaughter, Wheise, wiUp^Mkt ^ 
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m storm of dust raised by the thousands of eager combatants, 

the tide^ 'tvar could only be traced by the swell of the shrill “Hari! 
Hari!—Mahd,deo! Mahadeo!” of the Mahrattas, or the deeper shbi^t 
of “Allah ! Afl^h!—Din! Din!” of the Muslims. A splendid charge 
of the Mahratta ji^tre was met by the 10,000 horse under Shah 
Wali KhanjiaifUing—a mistake like that of the Russian cavalry at 
Balad^'S’^P^^d in an instant Ahmad Shah’s centre was broken and 
thrown into the wildest confusion The Wazir in an ecstasy of rage 


aifd valour dismounted and fought on foot, a sign he meant to die 
wfaSTb he stood' and endeavoured to rally the Populzai clansmen by 


asking them “ whither they could flee! ” By almost superhuman 
dxertions, the , Wazir, assisted by Shuja-ud-daulah, maintained 
the conflict! On the left Najib-ud-daulah was more fortunate; 
the Mahratta right, guided by Holkar, who was hampered by 
the charge laid on him by the Bhao, did not press the charge with 
the eagerness and fury of the battle at the centre. On the right, 
however, Ibrahim Khan Gardi assailed the Rohillas with terrible 


vigour. Throwing back two of his battalions from their right, to 
prevent a flank attack from the Afghan cavalry, he precipitated 
himself on Hafiz Rahmat with a resolution which nothing could 


withstand, and after some of the most desperate fighting, in which he 
was wounded and lost more than 5000, and the Rohillas more than 


8000 men, hisefforts, seconded by the Gackwar’s horse, were successful, 
and the right wing of the king’s army was broken. At noon the 
Mahrattas then were successful on their left and were pressing their 
advantage at the centre to a success also. At this moment Ahmad 
Shah scoured his camp and drove all the fugitives Into the fight, and 
then hurried with the reserve to the aid cf Jiii^ hard pfessed 
centre. The * centre of the Mahrattas had in the ardour of 
the engagement outmarched their right, and taking advan¬ 
tage of this error, the king hurled 10,000 horsemen in successive 
charges at the centre of his engtny, and at the same time 
caused a division of Rohillas and of his Oudh ^allies to assist 


these charges by a simultaneous attack on the exposed flank 
of the Bbao’s division. These manoeuvres renewed the fight, 
which raged more fiercely than ever. The Mahrattas performed 
miracles of valour, and the fate«'of the day was suspended „by 
the stubbornly gallant resistance they opposed to charge after 
charge of the choicest of the Afghan troops, tip to two o’clock a well 
directed' attack from the horsemen of Sindhia and Holkar' would 


have given a Mahratta Emperor to Hindustan, but the fight 
languished on the right, and in the wild medley of carnage at the 
centre Wiswas Rao, the son of the Peshwi, fell stricken to the 
death. Instead of hounding on his soldiers td revenge thek Piincd, 
the Bhao ^scended from his eleplmnt, and sent O' message to 
Holkar tp/.do as he had been directedj^” He then galloped From 
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the field, and was immediately followed by Holkaf. The ^^^han 
armj, almost overborne in the struggle, where, at last, eT^ry man 
seemed fighting to revenge his own private quarrel, suddenly felt 
the deadly grip of the Mahrattas relea^, and •tfien mmost 
before Ahmad Sh^h could realise his good the array 

of his enemy dissolved, and the Mahrattas were*^»eatt§red in 
dismay and terror over* the wide surface of the country. ^Vhe 
headlong charge was converted into a breathless pursuit Pdnipat 
was surrounded by the victors, who pressed hardly on the Qaekw^ 
and flolkar, and those chiefs had the utmost difficulty in presort 
ing a remnant of the splendid army which had marched into 
Hindustan so confident of victory. They did, however, succeed in 
saving parts of their own divisions and the garrison of Delhi, but the 
bulk of the fugitives were destroyed by the Afgh^ins, or the 
fiercer and wild tribes of Gfijars and Minas, through whose lands 
they hurried in the hope of escaping the swords of their conquerors. 
Never were omens of defeat so nearly falsified or so terribly ful¬ 
filled. The Mahratta host was destroyed. Eight years passed 
before they again crossed the Chambal in force. But it may be 
•doubted if they ever recovered from the terrible blow dealt them 
By Ahmad Shih. The destruction of their finest army dislocated 
the confederacy, and although they were still formidable, they 
lacked that unity which sent the great army into Hindustan 
under Sheodasheo K4o, and kept it together in despite <5f his 
incompetence and haughtiness. The fate of the Bhao was uncer¬ 
tain ; a headless trunk was found some distance from the field, 
aqjl d^lared by some to be the corpse of the general. Jaswant 
RIo Powar w^ 'billed in the fight. Jankaji Sindhia and 
Ibrihira Khan Gardi were both wounded and taken prisoners, 
Jankaji was sacrificed to the hatred of the Rohillas, and the 
brave Ibrahim Kh^n to the fanaticism of the Muhammadans, who 
clamoured for the life of a Muslim general, who had fought with 
unbelievers agaitfst the faithful and almost robbed them of tho 
victory. The Afghans were intoxicated with blooJ. They found 
the body of Wisw^s Rao, and declared they would have it stuffed 
and take it back with them to Kd.bul, and it was with difficulty the 
king,* supported by Najib-ud-dauTah and Shujd-ud-daulah, per¬ 
suaded them to allow of the body being consigned to the funeral 
pyre. Ahmad Shdh, however, permitted them to blacken his re¬ 
putation by the destruction of the prisoners taken in the village 
of Pdnlpat. These unhappy men were slaughtered the morning 
after the fight in cold blood, and their heads arranged as trophiee 
in ^'ont of the Afghan tents. 

His greal triumph made Ahngad Shdh master of Hinduetan find 
/)nce again placed the imperial throne of Akbar at his fillet. < 
of blood andfreligion made th ‘ Rohillas his most trustworthy allies, 

s 
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and h»3r kept Shujd-ud-daulah true. There was only one power 
from wKeh he might expect opposition, the Jats under SAraj Mall, 
hut the wise and politic character of this chief rendered it more 
than probstlJle that l^e would submit rather than provoke hostili¬ 
ties. The king^kad to deal with a mighty question, and one, too, 
whic k seem etTthe problem he had resolutely set himself to master 
ancKsolve. But before passing on to the state of India at the 
time of the battle, it will not be out of place to see how the news 
was received .in Maharasthra. The Peshw^’s accounts from the 
^l8fmy were such as to cause him grave alarm. He could not believe 
his army could suffer anything better than defeat, for he saw the 
* war was mismanaged, and he feared a calamity the true nature of 
which he would not confess even to himself. Bhonslay joined him 
with 10,000 men, and together they marched to the Nerbudda, the 
anxiety of Peshw^ increasing at every step. On the banks of 
the river a cossid was met, with a letter to some sowcars, or 


bankers. This was taken to the Peshwd who opened it, and saw at 
once that the fabric of power he had so laboriously built up had 
been shattered and riven as by a thunderbolt. The letter ran :— 
“ Two pearls have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold mohurs 
have been lost, and of the silver and copper the total cannot be 
cast up." 

By and by fugitives from the field confirmed even this dreadful 
accoifnt, and then the Peshw^ turned back and sadly marched 
towards, Pfinah through a land of mourning, and in six months 
died of a broken heart. With him perished the last’hope of the 
Mahratta state ever rallying from the disaster, which had so suddenly 
blasted its prosperity and the ambition of its^^iflers. With him 
perished, too, the last hope of the establishment of a powerful and 
united Brahman empire in India The family disputes and jea¬ 
lousies which Balaji Baji Rdo could not wholly suppress, and 
which had led to the grievous blunder of transferring Sheodasheo 
Rao to the command which Raghundth Rao had wifelded successfully, 
after the Pesfiwd's death ripened into civil war, and led to the 
virtual dismemberment of the Mahratta i^mpire between the 
Bhonslays, the Gaekwar, Holkar and Sindhia. 

At the time the battle wa% fought and won, the Emperor, 
supported by a few Frenchmen under M. Law, was ravaging 
Behar, and eight days after Ahmad Shdh had gained |iis great 
victory, Sh^h Alam'(for so Prince AH Gauhar was now known) 
was repulsed in an attack on Patna, and compelled to return to 
Gya, where his career as a partisan was soon to be exchanged for 
that of a puppet. The Emperor had looked to find in the 
Mahrattas the power which shou^ seat him on the'thfone at 
tDelhi, Tfiieir defeat and retirement from Hindustah and it^politics 
thVew him into the hands of the English, and alniost his first 
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act of sovereign authority was to confirm their nominee, Mir 
Rasim All, in the dignity of N&zim and Stibahdar Q,f Bengal, 
Bejiar and Orissa, in place of Mir Ja’far whom they had 
compelled to abdicate. The Emperor therefore ^ked for and 
received the protection of the English, and doe 4?^lt of this state 
of things was that they succeeded, on the return o^^hmad‘Shah 
to Kabul, to all that influence which had before been wt^lded 
by the Mahrattas. When the Emperor again passed under, the 
influence of the Mahrattas at the end of 1771, the English Company 
had grown into a power which was in popular estimation the 
rival in Northern India capable of contending successfully with the 
reviving power of that people. 

Far to the south Haidar Ali had made himself 'master of 
Mysore, and was about to receive from Bazalat Jang the title 
of Nawab of Sera, while the English achieved a success almost 
equivalent to that which in Bengal made the Emperor their 
dependent. Fivp days after the battle of Panlpat, they opened 
their trenches against Pondicherry, and on 18th January 1761 
Count de Lally, the governor-general of the Frepch possessions 
in India^ having surrendered at discretion, the exulting roar of 
’the guns of the English army and fleet proclaimed the extinction of 
French influence in India. We shall search the history of India 
in vain for a period equally fraught with events decisive of its 
destinies as the opening weeks of this year 1761. Those who look 
for the guiding hand of an overruling Providence in the establish¬ 
ment of the English empire in Inaia^ could find no more appo¬ 
site illustration of their position than these three great events, 
the crushing ov^yuow of the Mahrattas at Panipat by a general 
who made no use of his victory, the subjection of the Emperor 
Shah Alam to English influence, and the fall of Pondicherry, 
—all happening literally within a few days of each other, all spring¬ 
ing from widely differing causes, and all tending to the ope end 
of advancing English interests and exalting English power. 

But to return to Ahmad Shah. No man was wer more capa¬ 
ble than he of estimating at their correct value the political results 
of the great triumph Tie had achieved. His conduct of the cam¬ 
paign and the skill and resource he had shown during the battle, 
raised him at the age of thirty-eight to that undisputed eminence 
amongst Asiatic warriors which had been before enjoyed by Nadir. 
Indeed so' great was the renown of the conquerors, that Shuj^-ud- 
daulah was invested by popular opinion with a not inconsiderable 
reputation as a general and soldier, simply because he had been 
present at the fight, and had held a command under the king, 
Thd position of affairs was very simple* At Delhi, jdira$ Jan'an 
Bakht, son of 4he absent Shin Alam, enjoyed the tn^ipings of 
Royalty with, whibh he had ^een invested by Sheodash^o. Bhiit).' 
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The Jat chief, S4raj Mall, held the strong country about the 
Chambal^ and in the camp of the king were the Eohillas and 
the forces of the Nawib Wazir of Oudh. The Eohillas Xere 
the best n&tive soldiers in India, and by religion as well as 
descent were Jjjj^nd*’ to the king almost as closely as his own 
subjects. TJ*^ political position, too, was such as to make the 
assuffcption of imperial authority by jAfhmad Shah their only 
means of safety, as it was their only road to prosperity and advance- 
ihent. The JNawab of Oudh hated them and coveted their lauds, 
he was sure to find ready allies in the Jats. The part they 
had taken in the campaign so fatal to the Mahrattas had made that 
people their irreconcileable foes. Ahmad Shah saw, then, that if he 
proclaimed himself Emperor, he would carry with him the Eohillas, 
and probably rally to his standard every Muslim free lance in 
India. His own army was strong in numbers and of proved valour 
and*experience, and although he could not rely on the enthusiastic 
adhesion of Shuja-ud-daulab, whose dream of independence would 
vanish on the accession to power of a capable and warlike monarch, 
yet his success left him in a position where he could command 
the Nawab’s services and reward them by the office of Wazir to, 
a living and vigorous empire. The Jats, too, like the Eajputs, would 
probably bow to the necessity of the moment, and he might there¬ 
fore reckon on the submission and more or less hearty support of 
HintfUstan proper. Beyond Hindustan there were the Mahrattas 
in the south, and to the east was the descendant of Babar ready 
to make common cause with those strangers from Firingistan, of 
whose mode of warfare he had seen something in the army of 
Nadir, and the power of which he had expe»entcd at Pahiparin 
the terrible onslaught of Ibrahim Khan Gardi. He saw before 
him, then, a great war, the termination of which he was unable to 
predict, and in which success was the one condition on which his 
authority would depend. Defeat would be followed by the defec¬ 
tion of men like Shuja-ud-daulah, and by ruift. Dangers such 
as these could^ot however daunt a man like Ahmad Shah. But, 
although his army was vastly superior to th^t with which Babar 
had conquered India, and might be largely recruited in the country, 
the king had seen with sorrow that the influences which operated 
to prevent his crushing the rebellion, of Nasir Khan Baltich, 
were still ripe amongst his sirdars. It is even said that some 
desertions had takei# place during the campaign, and that in one 
fight the division of the Yfisufzals had suffered heavily, in conse¬ 
quence of the wilful delay of some of the chiefs when ordered to 
carry them assistance. Ahmad Shah could not throw himself on 
the native troops of India, and could only set himself to the 
task of canveriing his Indian conquests into an ei&pire by, leading 
an army as ambitious as himself a|d as zealous. This he did not 
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possess ; his soldiers had amassed a vast amount of plunder before * 
the spoil of the Mahratta camp fell into their hands, and they were 
ea^er, like all levies, to take home their gains in the war, after 
which they would, if the king desired it, again conqtier and again 
plunder India. To crown the king's perplexitl«is„ his letters from 
Peshawur spoke of disturbances it was desirable should' quell, 
and from Kandahar h^had news of the doings and sayings ol Hajl 
Jamal Khan, the Bardkzai chief who^iad been the first to hail 
him king, which convinced him that the question he had to dedide 
was whether he should risk losing Afghanistan, the source ^his 
strength and the source of his reserves, to gain India, a crown he 
could only keep by throwing away the scabbard of his.sword. 

Some three years and a half before, a similar question had been 
presented by fortune for the decision of the chief of .another north- 
ern race—the general of those strangers who had just before the 
battle of P^nipat deposed the Sdbahdar of Bengal, a man they 
had theinselves placed on the masnad, for another of their nomi¬ 
nees. Clive had decided as fortune wished. He resolved to take the 
risk, and if success led on to empire, to follow, slowly it might be, 
but unfalteringly. The diflFerence in the positioni of the two 
generals was this. Clive knew by experience that the European 
system of war made a few hundreds a match for a host of natives, 
and he saw that amidst the unwarlike population of Bengal the 
English might without great difficulty secure an impregnable base 
from which to extend their conquests. He saw, too, that the empire 
had broken up, and that no contingency was so unlikely as the 
English being called upon at any time to meet its whole strength. 
*3.hnikd Sha^ftt-^he other hand saw the matter from a point of 
view, Ihe very opposite to that taken by Clive. Standing at the 
centre of the empire, he perceived what immense masses of ruin 
would have to be cleared away before the structure could be rebuilt 
with any strength and with any prospect of durability, and weigh¬ 
ing the condition and circumstances of his own kingdom against 
the work to be done, he decided that his means wire insufficient for 
the task. He fell^back, therefore, on the policy with which he had 
begun his reign, and declared that be was satisded with the previous 
liipits of his kingdom. His d^ision was doubtless helped by the 
reluctance Shuja-ud-daulah manifested, when it was suggested to 
him that a contribution to the expenses of the war would be 
acceptable. Besides, Ahmad Shih loved bis own country and its 
mountains, and could not bring himself to risk the loss of Kandah^, 
even although the loss were replaced by Delhi and Agra< ^ ^ubHc 
opinion in India looked to see him place the crown on hie h^sd. This 
was the third time he had heHpossession of the capital, and ttiis time 
his inastery ^as undisputed and indisputable. When,Hhereforeb he 
retired, and abstained from laying his hands on the tlAmie, 
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• opinion decided that, in spite of his valour and ability, he was nought. 
He seems to have d^^opped suddenly out of Indian politics after his 
great victory. All parties threw themselves into the contest for 
independencQand power with greater fierceness than ever. The Jats, 
the Nawab Wazir^ thc‘’Mahrattas, intrigued and fought amongst 
themselves anchi^'ith the king’s allies, the Rohillas, without con¬ 
cerning themselves about the views or policy of the king. They 
were pareful only to avoid the Punjab, and refrained from provok¬ 
ing a power whose raoderatfon they despised becauso they could not 
undv-istand the'sources in which it had its origin, but of whose 
strength they had imbibed a wholesome fear. Before turning his 
back on Hindustan, Ahmad Shah proclaimed Shah Alam the 
' rightful Empcior, and allowed Jawan Bakht, his son, to retain the 
insignia of state as the Emperor’s representative. Shuja-ud-daulah 
was declared Wazir, and Najib-ud-daulah Amir-ul-umara, with 
the command of the garrison of Delhi. 

The withdrawal of Ahmad Shah from the arena of Indian 
politics left the English and the Mahrattas the two powers between 
whom the ultimate conflict for sovereignty would have to be 
fought. From this time, too, it is ‘observable that that 
absence of a national sentiment which is a marked cha¬ 
racteristic of the history of India under the Moguls, led the 
various Indian princes to acknowledge the English as one of the 
lawful ajid recognised powers of the peninsula, rather than as valu¬ 
able mercenaries, or indispensable auxiliaries. The king left Hindus¬ 
tan a prey to adventurers represented by Najib-ud-dowlah and 
his Rohillas, Suraj Mall and his Jats, and Shuja-ud-daulah 
and the tall men of Oivdh, afterwards so welLV’^ovj^n as Paudieo. 
Najib-ud-daulah was faithful to the trust the king had reposed 
in him, and endeavoured to protect Delhi and the districts which 
yet remained to the Emperor as the appanage of the capital. 
Sdraj Mall saw the opportunity he had waited for so long, and 
for which he had suffered so much, and pushed his .acquisitions to 
the very environ* of Delhi, where he was met by Najib-ud- 
• daulah, and fell at the very opening of the battle which ensued. 
Meantime Shuja-ud-daulah had turned all the Mahratta agents 
out of the Dolb. He was afraid to attack Sfiraj Mall, and dared 
not attack the Rohilla allies of Ahmad Shah ; he therefore turned 
his arms eastward, and after effecting some conquests in Bundel- 
cund, marched into Behar in support of Mir Kasim, and was 
signally .defeated by the English at Buxar. 

The king 'marched to Kandahar, and at the news of his com¬ 
ing, rebellion died out, or only burned fitfully. Haj( Jamal 
Khan, great grandfather of Amir Sher AH, hastened to make 
subqiisEiion and resume bis allegiance, and the fev: who drew 
isworij /irere put down almost withont an effort. ^In 1762 
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he was again called into the Punjab, where the Sikhs, a sect of 
. reformed Hindus who had composed the bulk of the a(jherent8 of 
Ajilnah Beg in his rebellion against Prince Timur and Sirdar 
Jah^n Khdn in 1757-58, and who aspired to foun^ a nation, had 
begun to be tn ublesome. This people flrst l^e^ame formidable 
in 1762, when they cost Ahmad Shd,h a campaign. He' drove 
them into the hills, but from this period they gradually ISfecame 
more and more troublesome, and presently powerful. In the 
following year, 1763, the Afghan king and his army were neaily 
as unfortunate as in that terrible retreat on Her^t, which foT the 
moment imperilled the king’s career at its very outset. Ahmad 
Shah, again called home by internal tiouhles, determined to visit 
Mooltan and then proceed through the mountains to Ghaznin 
and Kandahar. Setting out from Sirhind, which seems to have 
been the extreme limit of his kingdom eastward, his army suffered 
all the evils incident to a summer and autumn march in the plains 
of India, and all the hardships and miseries of a winter march 
through the hills. The next year there first appeared the symp¬ 
toms of that terrible disease which drove the king from the hauvits 
of men, and led him to dwell chiefly at T'inhoh ifattn/—the 
‘ famous pleasaunce—a palace he had built for himself amongst the 
hills. Here he devoted himself to consolidating the power he 
had created, and hence he was called in 1767 to appear once 
more in the field for the protection of his Indian dominions. A 
fresh outbreak of the Sikhs led again to their being driven into 
the hills, to emerge and renew the war as soon as the king was 
once more across the Indus. This was almost the last appearance 
^tli? king field. His disease was cancer in the jaw, and 

this now compelled him to trust largely to his lieutenants and his 
sons. 

In naming a successor, he showed his wisdom and penetration. 
The Sirdars were anxious that he should signify that the crown was 
to descend to Brince Sulaiman, governor of Kandahd.r, the king’s 
eldest son, who was married to a daughter of ^he Wazir, Shdh 
Wall Khan. The king however chose Timur, governor of Her4t, and 
married to a Mogul princess and a daughter of Shdhrukh, Prince of 
Mashhad and grandson of Nddir^ The reason he gave for the selec¬ 
tion is somewhat singular. A rebellion had been headed by Sirdars 
Dil^war Kh^n and ZAl Beg, and the king had sent word to Sulaiman 
Miizd to capture and slay them at all hazards. The Prince trea¬ 
cherously seized Zal Beg and slew him, but Dilawar Khan.filed to 
Timur, by whom he was protected in spite of the repeated orders 
of the king. For this act of disobedience, Timur was named 
heir, dndthe king convinced th(^ chiefs that he was tl^e fittest to rule 
by explaining to thpm that although for reasons of state he was 
obliged to jrder the death of the insurgent chiefs, there \wjsre oth< ^ 
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* reasons why he did not wish his orders carried out, and that 'Hmur 
had shown uresolutioD, judgment and courage by obeying his father's 
secret wishes rather than his public orders. ^ 

In 177-3 th*e thing retired from the conduct of the kingdom to 
his mountain retjfeat, where he died early in June at the age 
of £ft^ His body was taken to Kandahdv and buried in a tomb 
which nas since become famous as a shrine. The people whom he 
had k)ved, and who had honoured him as a king while in life, 
accorded him .when dead the higher honours of the Saint, and so 
Sacred was his resting-place that the avenger of blood turned back 
foiled from its portals. A party, at the head of which was Shah 
Wall Kh^n, endeavoured to secure the throne for Sulaiman, but 
the wishes of the king were a law to the great families and 
the chiefs, and Timur took possession of his inheritance with¬ 
out meeting with any serious opposition. Sh^h Wall Kh^n 
indeed submitted, but was sentenced and executed, with two of 
his sons and two friends, and this severity broke up the con¬ 
spiracy. Timur was crowned at Kandahar, and succeeded to an 
empire which stretched eastwards to Sirhind, and westwards to 
Nlshdpur, northwards to the Oxus, and south to the Makrdn Sea. 

Ahmad Sh^h was one of the greatest men who have appeared in 
Asia.^ A very Afghan of the Afghans, in spite of such terrible 
blemishes on his reputation as the massacres of Delhi, Muttra 
and Plinipat, he was yet almost the antithesis of the national 
character of his people. They are cold and cruel, he was courtly 
in spite of his soldier plainness, and clement; they are impetuous 
and reckless, he was far-seeing and singularly patient in cariyiQo- 
out his plans; they are rude, uncultivated anltaa&icsc uf l^rn- 
ing, he was polished, a poet and divine, and a man who took a 
profound delight in the society of the learned ; they are intri¬ 
guing, impatient of control, and bear their engagements lightly, 
he was the best politician of his time, a man with an instinct 
for order and discipline, and loyal in word and dedS. Add to this 
that he was above the influence of the harem, a foe to drunken¬ 
ness, and' renowned for his generosity and charity, and the por¬ 
trait is as unlike what is understood to be the Afghan national cha¬ 
racter as it can well be. And still Ahmad Sh^lh is, in all the coun¬ 
tries he left to his successor, remembered as a great, a wise, and a 
good prince, and in his own land, and amongst his own people he * 
is regarded as the most glorious type of the nation, and as the 
most finished model for its rulers. The people s^ported him be¬ 
cause he made the dwellers in the cities and the liyiks a counter¬ 
poise to the tribes, and because he insisted with inexorably 
sternness on the maintenance of traujuillity at home. The chiefs 
ajso were his willing followers, for he enlarged their^'^owers. even 
whust he 4nade them dependent on himself, and conVferted their 
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office to a large extent into that of legate of the king. He was 
• the idol of his army and the dread of his enemies, who, in a single 
lu'lfrum, saw him—a comparative youth—raise a mere jumble of 
tribes into a compact and powerfully aggressive n^i^jj. In spite 
of the departure Irom his system which led to the o^^rthrow of 
his successors and the exile of his grandson, in spite oS^most 
ceaseless civil convulsiohs, Afghanistan has remained a kingdom 
and will remain a kingdom, for he taught the people that their 
only hope of peace and prosperity is the rule of a strong central 
authority instead of a system of tribal republics. The house’he* 
founded is no longer in power, but the nation he called into life, 
will never cease to bear the impress bis genius left ’upon it, and’ 
never cease to regard him as its best and greatest benefactor and 
worthiest representative. 



Art. missionary LABOUR IN THE EAST. 

W HAli’ is ijhristianity ? A question easy enough to ask, but 
very difficult to answer—to answer, that is, satisfactorily. 
Unsatisfactory answers there are, more in'number than the sand 
of the sea. In truth, you have only to ask the question, and the 
r^resentatives of a score or more of sects start forward, to declare 
“that their wares are the only genuine specimens of Christianity to 
be found in the world. All others, they assure you, are counterfeits 
but those which bear this or that particular trade-mark. There 
are, we all know, because we hear about them every day of our 
lives, “ certain essential truths which are common to all denomina- 
“ tions of Christians.” But these essential truths are the hardest 
things to seize hold of and get defined. We never remember to 
have seen or heard of any statement of them, which some Christian 
denomination would not perish rather than acknowledge as correct. 
In England, indeed, the notion of a common Christianity has been 
implicitly, if not explicitly, abandoned. The very fact that the 
professors of C’bristianity require a conscience clause to protect them 
from each oilicr’s beliefs, is incompatible with the existence of a 
common faith. The same feeling of a radical diversity lies also at 
the root of that movement which must shortly dissever the State 
from any connection with a church. “ All churches, ” men say, 
“ consider it essential to have a certain number of theological pro- 
“ positions as a basis of communion. No one can become a miin^,er 
“in any church, who is not prepared to subscrit}5'tu®%Iw?£>tfof)Hi'tions 
“ of membership. These conditions, whether embodied once for all 
“in written documents or given out from time to time on the 
“ authority of a Pope, can only be the opinions of a certain num- 
“ her of fallible human beings. They cannot remain, except for 
“ the briefest periods, co-extensive with the intell5btual and moral 
.“ life of the nation. As the circumstances of life alter, problems 
“ come up for solution with which these religious formulas are 
“ incapable of dealing. Successive sections of society detach them- 
“ selves, in consequence, from tVie national church, and setf up 
“ churches of their own. The so-called national church then ceases 
“ to be national; the other religious bodies deem themselves to be 
“ unjustly treated ; and the nation at large falls into the condition 
“of a‘kingdom divided against itself. There is no probability of 
“ unanimity of opinion hereafter, and therefore it is wiser not to 
“ fetter the State with the profession of any creed at all. ^ Mqp, 
“ whatever brotheir creed, do contrive to act together ih matters 
pertaining to this world ; and it is with these mahors only that 
*“ the Stat'e is concerned.” 
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Now from the stand-point of the unbeliever (using that word 
in no opprobrious sense), this argument seems to us UMUSwerabl©. 
IflT Christianity is nothing but a certain number o^theoI<jgical 
propositions, there is no reason why the State should be lit the trouble 
and expense of making profession of it. Bu\what1tloe\(m/zl8 and 
astonish us is, that this conception of Christianiry is not onl^mrapted 
by a large number of Christians, but hailed with loud thanksgivings 
as a most beneficent discovery. '* There is no common Christia¬ 
nity, ” they declare, “ and the notion that all Clnistians will evbr 
“ become members of the same national church, is absurd and* 
“ preposterous.” Now this does puzzle us exceedingly. 

Whether or not the a-postles looked forward to an. immediate’ 
re-appearance of Christ as a visible Cassar governing the woild, 
there can be no doubt that, sooner or later, they did anticipate an 
era when the kingdoms of this world would become the kingdoms 
of their master. It is absurd to suppose tliat in their anticipations 
of this golden age they merely beheld a period when nations should 
be divided into a number of little sects, with a government over all 
of no religion at all. The most vehement dissenter will hardly 
care to deny that when that day comes, sectarianism will be 
‘ absorbed in ti national church. But if a national church be already a 
demonstrated impossibility—what then ? Must not the Apostoli¬ 
cal anticipation be relegated to the limbo of beautiful delusions ? 
Must we not admit that Christianity is, as Scepticism as^rts in 
England, simply a certain system of opinions about the next world 
which may any day be supplanted by some other, as Buddhism 
was supplanted by Brahmanism, or the Ptolemaic system of astro- 
ITo^i b#-%pc]»ican ? 

These questions appear to us to have a vital interest for 
the missionaries out here; for it is obvious that until some 
definition of Christianity is universally accepted, all missionary 
enterprise must be greatly crippled. The missionaries may 
destroy such faith as tlieir hearers possess, but it is not pos¬ 
sible to do much more. The inquirer is simply*bewildered, not 
comforted, by the otFer of some forty or fifty different reli¬ 
gious manufactured in Europe, in place of the one he has aban¬ 
doned. Take an analogous cAse. Suppose astronomers were 
split up into half a dozen hostile parties; some declaring the 
earth tq,-‘go round the sun; others, the sun to go round the 
earth ; others protesting against both these notions as incorrect. 
Would no^ the impartial observer come to the conclusion, that as • 
yet none of them knew much about the matter, and resolve to 
hold aloof altogether until something like unanimity had been 
obtairibd? The general sentimeai regarding Christian^tv is precisely 
this aipong Rkidus and Musalmans, as well as among ^great 
ber of EngUsnmen. People do not understand what a Christian ia^ 
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' The creature is a sort of chameleon which takes all colours, from the 
Pope at the head of the (Ecumenical Council down to the field- 
preacher wtiO startles his hearers with * tidings of damnation.’ 'v 
These soi^.ewhat obvious thoughts have come upon us with a 
sense of^Welly frcvin the perusal of two papers which lately 
appegjy^in this Review. They both treated of the subject which we 
have given as a title to our paper, and were manifestly the work of 
thoughtful and able men. In the first (April 1869) the writer 
argued that education is the most potent instrument for accom- 
‘’plishing the conversion of the heathen. The writer of the second 
^January 1870) protested against this conclusion, and pronounced 
in favour of* preaching. Both papers, as we have said, wore 
evidently wrilLcn by men entitled to be heard, and both writers 
were careful to define the meaning they attached to the words, 
‘conversion, to Christianity,’ It is on these definitions that we 
are desirous to offer a few comments. They open up the whole 
question of the evangelising of India. 

The advocate of education writes as follows :—“ Christianity is not, 
“ either exclusively or primarily, set for the overthrow of false reli- 
“ gions as such, but for the triumph of good over evil in whatever 
“ form it appears, and of God’s truth over every untrue thing of 

“ which men are held in bondage;.it is a purely spiritual 

“ influence which, when it has once gone forth from us, the eye cannot 
“ folloiv in its flight; an influence which, communicated though it 
“ may be through us, passes at once into hidden chambers of thought 
“ and passion, there to begin a silent and invisible conflict with the 
“ evil that rises up to repel it; and which must be left to its own 
“ inherent fife to quicken the nobler instincts ofi:h 0 jffo»Ft,i«f!o*w^ 

“ it has entered.” 

The first thing which strikes us in this passage, is its apparent 
endorsement of the sceptic’s notion of Christianity. There is nothing 
supernatural in it. It is simply a spiritual influence imparted by 
the missionary to those who chance to hear and to*-agreo with him. 
The conversion'■ of a Hindu to Christianity is the eradication 
of the notion that Brahma, Vishnu and Siva constitute the 
Supreme Triad, and the substitution in its place of the mission¬ 
ary’s notions regarding this matter. Regarded in this way, edu¬ 
cation is at once seen to be the most effectual mode of conversion. 
Catch a Hindu young, put him into a missionary school, sur¬ 
round him for years with a certain set of influences, and almost 
inevitably he grows up exactly as his teachers desire. But a 
conception of Christianity which places it on a level with any 
mundane school of philosophy, is assuredly one which few Chr^- 
tians would be. willing to accept. ®he writer of the second paper, 
at fuiy rate, is not one of them. “ The fact is, ” he sprites,that 
“ many who insist with iteration on the necessit;^ of gradual 
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“ development, as recognized in all the divine operations—a fact 
. “ undeniable and no way alien to Christianity, when on^ the seeds 
it have found 'place in the hearts of men —fail to l^r in mind 
“ sufficiently the postulate, that the germinating no^r requisite 
“ to the growth of Christianity in the hearths Godp, al^thatafter 
“ a spiritual and even miraculous manner. While the pregrfess of 
“ this growth is gradual, the vivification of it must be an instan- 
“ taneous process, and the immediate work of the Creator, resultant 
“ on our delivery of His message to the soul. To losp sight of this 
"miraculous power, exercised directly by the Most High, is to' 
" dishonour God .... and so weaken our faith, that unless we rest 
" upon some other confidence, our hands hang down.-^uch confi- 
" dence, then, we are apt to place in schemes of man’s devising, from 
" Avhich we are led to assume for Christianity an inherent power 
“ bestov/ed upon it once and for ever by God, in place of realising 
" that all its life and power to infiuence the heart is derived from 
" the instantaneous interference of the Author of Life.” 

This, language is somewhat vague. The writer, however, appears 
to agree with his adversary so far, that he admits there is a certain 
something, called Christianity, which the missionary bus to teach. 
"'But besides this, there is a germ, or ‘germinating power,’ which at 
tho moment of conversion is planted in the heart of the unbe¬ 
liever by a divine act, and which, in fact, constitutes conversion. 
The conversion of a man, therefore, has nothing to do with'either 
teaching or preaching. It depends upon a process over which 
the missionary has no control, and, to judge by the testimony 
oX exp erience, in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred this 
proems'through, and the labours of the missionary are, 
in consequence, entirely nullified. In one important particular, 
however, the advocates of both teaching and prea.ching seem to be 
at one. They appear to believe, that until the spiritual influence 
is imparted by the missionary—until the germ is planted by a 
distinct act of the Deity, the heathen is in a state of utter dark¬ 
ness, cut off from all participation in the Divihe Word, who, 
according to the teaching of St. John, has been from^the begin-* 
ning the Life of the World, and the indwelling Light of every 
hunr^n being born into it.- * 

Let us now sum' up in a few words, what, according to these 
' views of >Christianity, are the hopes of salvation held out to the 
native,* the motives to exertion presented to the missionary. The 
native, it must be confessed, is at present in a very bad way.- lie 
seems to differ from the beasts that perish only in being cursed 
wi^h an immortality which will subject him hereafter to everlast¬ 
ing torraehts. His chances of wcape are two. He iMy receive a 
spiritu^ inffi^nce from some chance missionary, which may, ^ 
indeed, plua^ him into atheism, drunkenness and profligacy, and 
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then bis last state will be worse than his first. But there is also 
a possibility that this influence will “ pass into hidden chambers 
“ of thought and passion, there to begin a silent and invisible cVn- 
“ flict with 5<tl)£ evil that rises up to repel it.” If victorious, the 
native wil^ve vuppo^, be saved ; but, to j udge from the present 
condijjb^^of Christenuom, this spiritual influence never is victori¬ 
ous. At least the chances in any individual case are so infinitely 
in favour of the old leaven of malice and wickedness (in which case 
the convert will be no better off than ho was before), that the 
‘ practical inducement to become a Christian is weak almost to com¬ 
plete extinction. 

Baffled hijre, the native may fall back upon the notion of the 
germ. But here a world of difficulties rise up to drive him to des¬ 
pair. Under what conditions is this germ implanted ? Will prayers 
and entreaties, will the practice of austerities, induce the Creator 
to take pity upon a man’s miserable state, and bestow upon him this 
wonder-working germ ? Or is the gift of it a mere matter of arbi¬ 
trary caprice ? Is ever}*^ professor of Christianity in possession of it, 
and were Socrates, Phocion, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, and a 
thousand others, hopelessly excluded? Is it possible that a man’s 
eternal welfare can depend solely and entirely upon this, and a 
merciful Creator have withheld it from the meanest of the beings 
whom he has made ? In whatever way we look at it, this notion of 
a gerrh, it seems to us, can only paralyse men with despair. By 
removing Christianity altogether beyond the reach of man’s 
endeavours, it must beget an absolute indifference "with re¬ 
gard to it. And from the missionary’s stand-point, this noti on 
of a germ “ would assuredly cause his handsHo " It 

deprives him of all motive to exertion. The propagation of Chris¬ 
tianity becomes as irrational a waste of time as to w^ater and 
manure a field, where, so far as we know, the seed for a harvest 
has never been sown. 

Not that the idea of a spiritual influence cdmmunicated by 
the missionary is a whit more comforting. It is, to our 
thinking, positively fearful. It burdens the missionary with the 
responsibility of a line of conduct fraught with tremendous 
consequences for evil or for good, and yet endows him with no 
power to carry his efforts to a successful conclusion. He is 
like a man who has to perform a delicate surgical-«$peration 
in total darkness, who has to do it habitually, though he sees the 
lives he longs to save perishing miserably beneath his crippled hands. 
Surely such could not have been the faith which worked with so 
tremendous a power in the soul of St. Paul. The world has ne^er 
beheld a spectacle more grand anoLinspiriting than his life &nd ac- 
,,tipns from the time of his conversion. Living as we in tl\e midst 
pf Christendom, it requires a strong effort of the imagin^on to place 
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ourselves in the times of the Apostle. We behold, from our vantage 
■gr^nd, the mighty stream of tendency rolling with an e^r-increas- 
ing volume through the past centuries, and forget that/nly the be¬ 
ginning was visible to him. Half unconscioi^^ly we ^ni^w him, not 
with the eye of a faith which pierced througliV( the blaniSij^s of the 
dark,' but with a species of clairvoyance to which the th*d|:e re¬ 
vealed itself as a visible panorama. But what in truth were the cir¬ 
cumstances of the Apostle ? The Master whom he proclaimed aS the 
Lord of Heaven and Earth, had perished upon the cress as a malfi- 
factor. He himself was a prisoner in the palace of the Caesars, and 
in continual expectation of a martyr’s death. The churches he hac^ 
founded, were besot with perils from false teachers, witi^perils from 
their own internal divisions, and liable at any moment to be utterly 
swept away before some sudden wave of imperial persecution* 
But the faith of the Apostle does not waver. He bids the churches 
rejoice in the conviction that they are the firstfiuits of a move¬ 
ment which will embrace the whole world within its folds. 
He declares that it is the will of God that all should be 
saved and come to the knowledge of the truth. Whence arose 
.^this sublime confidence in the destiny of man ? What was the 
nature of the conversion which awakened it in the mind of .the great 
Apostle ? The success of all missionary enterprise depends upon 
our obtaining a right answer to these questions. All discussions 
as to teaching or preaching may be laid aside until we have 
asoertained it. We ask our readers to bear with us, while we 
endeavour to do this, because it is our conviction that, uncon- 
s cion^l y. Christian clergy of all denominations, or, at least, the 
greater pS,’tu ^!C}ttra,'are preaching quite another religion than the 
Gospel of St. Paul, and that in that fact lies the secret of missionary 
failure. 

The great Apostle was a Jew—as he says of himself, a Pha¬ 
risee of the Phaiisees. He believed that he belonged to a people 
singled out froni’mankind, and made the especial objects of God’s 
favour and protection. God had given them a written law as 
the pledge of this. The ab-sence of this law was the sign that 
the nations in general were outcasts from the blessings of Israel, 
having no hope and without Go^ in the world. When a sect 
arose among his countrymen who claimed to possess a fuller 
‘knowledge of God than had been accorded to the Jewish people— 
who asserted that this knowledge was intended indifferently for all 
mankind, the heart of the future Apostle burned with indignation. 

“ He persecuted the Church of God and wasted it.” But a time 
came jvhen the feeling grew up in the mind of this zealous 
Pharisee, ‘that the mere kno^VIbdge of a Divine J^w was not 
• sufficieirt. !]^^imposed an obligation, but it conferred no power»^ 
to discharg^^hat obligation. This law, which had been proclaimed 
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to the chosen people from the awful summit of Mount Sinai 
amid flame and thunder and the sound of a trumpet, he found 
to be the\outward expression of an inner Jaw written in '^e 
heart of and Gentile alike. All acknowledged its authority, 
but none/nad»the ^wer to fulfil its behests. He was aware 
of thj|r.wuggle3 of others, from the contest that was going on 
in his own mind. To will was present 'with him; but how to 
do that which he would, he knew not. He declared the law, 
fi^m his inmost heart, to be holy, just and good ; but he found 
'himself at every step enthralled by another law, which 
jvarred against the law of his mind and brought him into subjection 
to sin. It 3^8 idle to suppose that the accident of his nationality 
made this sinful condition less sinful in him than in a Gentile. 
Nay, he was more sinful in that he sinned in the face of clearer 
knowledge. He had fallen, as it wore, self-convicted. Ho could 
only ask in the extremity of his anguish, “ O wretched man that 
I am ! who shall deliver me from the body of this death ? ” Thus 
was the Pharisee brought face to face with the awful question, whe¬ 
ther in truth the God of 'his Fathers was a Deliverer or a Des 7 
troyer. At this crisis “ it pleased God to reveal his Son in him.” 
Such is ^t. Paul’s own account of his conversion. Immediately, * 
he goes on to say, I conferred not with flesh and blood. He 
retired to Arabia ; and there, stop by step, worked his painful 
way from the stifling caverns of despair to the light of upper 
day and the fresh breeze of heaven. St. Paul speaks of these 
things as a removing of the veil which had hid the righteousness 
of God from him—a discovery of the true character and purnqse s 
of Him whom he had been ignorantly worshipplng?»''i**«r)^' 

God was no longer the stern, unforgiving lawgiver He had once 
seemed to be. ' He had revealed himself to men in the person 
of his Son, as one who entered with a perfect sympathy into all 
their joys and sorrows. He sought to reconcile the world to 
Himself, to drive away the dark thoughts aborfC God bred by 
sin and superstition, by the manifestation of his true character 
as an all-wise and infinitely-loving Father. The gulf, too, which 
divided men from God was filled up. That Son who had per¬ 
fectly made known the Father, 'kas also the “Christ in us”--t-the 
inner Light who illuminated the minds of Jew and Gentile alike. 
He had taken flesh ; he had been tempted in all poinfei like as 
we are ; ‘he bad entered into the state of death itself, and emerged 
triumphant from every contest, that men might know the light 
within them was not a ‘ will of the wisp ’ to lead them into quick¬ 
sands and marshes, but the supreme Lord of the universe, the 
Mediator b^ween the human aiM the divine, uniting God with 
jtnan and man with God. Finally, there was the ^irit God. , 
From the Christ in us proceeded a Spirit, who inured to all 
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noble effort; who, in every country and through all time, had 
' m^ntained the battle agaiust sin ; who would jfinally convert the 
kingdoms of the world into the kingdoms of God and of Christ. 

This was the gospel of great joy which Paul/ dfc*;^ed it his 
mission to teach. He could not suppose thar^he had a^'y,^personal 
interest in it from which others were excluded. It wjIw^ his 
mind the solution of the great riddle of life—the discovery of 
the meaning and the end of man’s existence. It was a revelsftion 
of the dynamics of the spiritual world, declaring at once the go^l 
humanity was intended to reach, and the divine forces that were con¬ 
ducting it thither. At that time, every nation—nay almost every^ 
city—deemed itself to be under the protection of efOutte tutelary 
God, whose good-will had to be propitiated by rites and sacrifices. 
The religion of the p^^le was intimately interwoven with all the 
acts and thoughts of tiieir political and social existence. Any neg¬ 
lect in the services paid to the local deities was sure, in the popu¬ 
lar estimation, to be visited by scanty harvests, disastrous wars and 
other calamities. Even among the disciples of scepticism, there 
were probably few who would not have joined with hearty good-will 
,ia the popular shout “ The Christians to the Lions! ” when the sha¬ 
dows of coming misfortune thickened around the State. There wa.s, 
according to St. Paul, a deep truth lying at the root of these convic¬ 
tions. There was a God who had made of one blood all rnen to 
dwell upon the face of the earth, and determined the bounds of 
their habitation. The character and nature of that unknown God 
had been made known to him. If men received his message, 

,would be, so to speak, no change in the ground of 
their edii'v ibut only in the object of their adoration. 
Life would no longer be, as heretofore, a spark of light flashing 
from the abysses of a silent eternity, but a thread which runs 
“ across some vast distracting orb of glory.” The knowledge of 
the true character and purposes of God would fill with light 
the unknown regions beyond the grave. The spiritual life would 
still mingle and blend with the actual world, but in place 
of the capricious beings who plagued and tormented mankind, 
would arise the vision of a Heavenly Father, who hateth 
nothing that He has made. Arid with the faith that good and 
not evil is the Lord of man, would come hope in the desti¬ 
nies of ifhe human race, and energy to work towards their fulfil¬ 
ment. When the Holy Spirit, speaking to the hearts of men, had 
made these convictions co-extensive with the world of humanity, 
then the universal church of Christ would be established upon 
earth., The world, to quote the language of an eminent divine, 
contained the elements from wnich the church was.^ be made; 
the werld bS^^rae the church, when those elements were attracted, 
round theif"proper centre. 
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Two words of terrible import in matters theological have mainly 
been the agents in obscuring the apostolical notion of a church— 
election and predestination. St. Paul, in writing to the ealty 
churches, aAlresses his correspondents as “ the elect ” or “ pre¬ 
destined.”/Christian^nave understood these expressions to mean 
that portion of mankind are predestined or elected to 

the enjoyment of everlastiug felicity; and the rest, in the same 
arbitrary fashion, to the endurance of everlasting suffering. Per- 
hc,ps no stronger argument could be adduced to show that Chris- 
-tianity must draw its vitality from some perennial spring of life, 
independent of the people who profess it, and which feeds and 
Strengthens,^e inner human life, whether men will it or not, 
than the extraordinary fact that this ghastly superstition has 
not completely checked the development of Christendom. For it 
has leavened the whole body of Christian theology, though expressed 
in its most repulsive manner in the formulas of Calvinism. It 
is easy to conceive the amazement of St. Paul, if he had been con¬ 
fronted with this development of his doctrine. We can imagine 
him appealing in passionate remonstrance to the testimony of his 
writings: "Do 1 not say, that as yin Adam all die, so in Christ 
" shall all be made alive ; that neither death nor life nor any other 
“ creature can separate us from the love of God that is in Christ 
" Jesus; that God has reconciled the world (the whole world) 
"to Wtri‘^olf; that he has included aiZ under sin, that he might 
" have uicr<"} upon all. The churches which I founded, were to 
" make known thc'^e great facts to men. I call them elect or 
" predestined for this work of propagation, because they had been 
" selected for no merits of their own, but Gndiiad. s]ii^gd«><yrfTTgiir 
" hearts to make known the knowledge of His glory. 

" These notions of yours that men are predestined to perdition 
“ unless they belong to this or that sect, profess this or that opinion, 
" are precisely those which I had before my conversion. I thought 
" like you, that none but Jews could be saved ; that there was a 
" virtue in circumcision which removed its subjects from the category 
“ of ordinary mortals. I was delivered from these delusions on 
" that memorable day when I journeyed towards Damascus.” 

We are now la a position to state what appears to us to be ^the 
radical opposition between the modern conception of Christianity 
and the Apostolical one. According to the modern Protestai^t, Chris¬ 
tianity is a certain number of religious propositions, or, in other 
words, ‘a spiritual influence’ which a missionary may or 
may not impart to liis hearers. If he does not impart it, 
his hearers are condemned to everlasting torments, and the 
Protestant, winking hard, trusts Jifiat in another world hfe wnl 
be^ able to •^perceive that this is a just, reasonable^and iqerciful 
'proceeding. If, however, the missionary does succ^, in com- 
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municating the influence, the recipient becomes what is 
technically termed‘a vessel of grace,’ and sometimes *a brand 
snatched from the burning.’ But whether even now be is certain 
of salvation, it is impossible to say. Some sects, such as the 
Wesleyans, would answer in the negative, ubless he became also 
the subject of certain spiritual experiences; and there are- other 
essential processes, as‘justification by faith ’ and * sanctification,* 
which involve the future in such a thick mist of darkness land 
unceitainty, that until a man is fairly in heaven it-is impossible 
to pronounce with confidence what will become of him. 

According to Paul, what he wished to make known was 
the character of God, His method of governing the universe, 
and His determination to restore the race of men to their true state 
as children of their Father in Heaven. 

The machinery, if we may use the word, whereby this great 
result was to be worked out, was a Divine Power, above man, but 
acting through and in man—inspiring him with all those feelings 
which raise him above the brute creation. Thus whatever be a 
man’s speculations regarding the origin of man, there are none who 
will deny that there is a something within us, which strives to repel 
evil, and prompts to well-doing. All men confess, in one way or 
another, that there is an ideal order which every true man should 
strive to establish upon earth,and which can be established onl^ when 

Each mau finds his own in all men’s good, 

And all men work in noble brotherhood. 

The distinctive position of St. Paul was, that with him these points 
»^ere no longer matters for discussion. He had been admitted 
as it were behind the veil, and seen the Divine Will carrying on 
its^operations in the hearts of men. He knew that that something 
which prompts to good and repels the evil, is the “ Christ in us,” 
who is dividing the light from the darkness in the minds of the 
believer and unbeliever, of Jew, Turk, Infidel and heretic. He 
knew it was the Spiiit of God who inspired men with that sense 
of brotherhood, and pieserved them from the selfishness and isola¬ 
tion into which they continually tended to fall. He claimed no 
peculiar merits, assorted no privileges for himself, which did not 
belcftig equally to the whole liuman race. Assuredly no man 
ever lived who would have adopted more cordially the language 
of St. Peter, that “ God is no respecter of persons, but in ever^ 

“ country whosoever feareth him and worketh righteousness, is 
“ accepted of him.” ’His was a message of Hope, a message 
of Redemption for the whole human race from all their ills, 
bedilj^and spiritual. “ Such was the Gospel, ” writes a living divine, 

“which shook the idolatry of the nations.Saul of 

“ Tarsus must have been equipped in the school of Gamaliel 
“ with weapons for overthrowing all diflferent forms of idolatry. 
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“ When he entered into the actual fight, he found no use for them. 

“ He exposed no fable. He ridiculed no tradition. He only induced 
“ any one to cast away his torch by bidding him go forth into the 
“ sunlight. . But that method proved to be the effectual one. 

“ The dream of a Father of God, who partook of all the frailties 
” and sins Of men, gave way before the announcement of a Father 
“ of spirits, who chastened men for their profit, that they might 
“ be partakers of His Holiness. The hum of oracles was hushed 
before the voice of the living word. Magicians and enchanters 
“ trembled when they heard of a Spirit who guided into all truth." 

In a word, modern Christianity is a system of opinions which 
distinguishes the Christian from the professors of other religions. 
Pauline Christianity is the revelation of a God, who is the Father 
and Saviour of all men, whatever be their religious opinions. 

But it is not sufficient to assert the fact of this startling dif¬ 
ference between primitive and modern Christianity. If it exists, 
it must be possible to trace the divergence in the history of Chris¬ 
tendom, and our case cannot be accepted as complete, unless we 
indicate the manner, in which the deviation from the true path has 
been gradually accomplished. This, then, we will endeavour to do. 

What, in the first place, might we imagine would have been the 
method adopted by those who desired to spread the knowledge of 
Pauline Christianity ? Believing Christ to be the Light and Life of 
every,man who comes into the world, they would have shrunk from 
the impiety and folly of making certain transitory opinions of their 
own the conditions of communion with Him. Believing that the 
Spirit of truth is continually passing on from mind to mind, and 
silently guiding the world into truth, they would have shrunk from 
the impiety and folly of attempting to anticipate His work in those 
mysterious regions of existence by acts of physical compulsion. 
Believing in the continuous working of these Divine Powers in 
the hearts of men, they would have shrunk from the impiety and 
folly of confounding the revelation of God with /he book which 
told them wherp to find Him. 

Every accession of knowledge regarding the world within them 
or the world without, would have been hailed as a further 
unfolding of God’s eternal law.s, a welcome correction of their 
own fantastic theories. For themselves, knowing that they were 
elected and predestined to make known a God of Love, they 
would have won their way by the exhibition of a love unfeigned, 
the practice of a charity that never failed. No community 
of isolated ascetics, seeking to win heaven by making earth a 
hell, they would have acted after the example of their Master, 
binding up the broken-hearted, proclaiming liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to them that were bound. Before 
this practical assertion of a complete reconciliatioii between God' 
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and man, the ghastly fancies of superstition would have melted 
away like mist in the sunshine; priest-craft, with all its attendant 
evils, would have dropped to earth, withered and sapless as the 
dead leaves of winter. With the gentle but resistless power of light, 
these missionaries would have spread in widening circles, dispelling 
the darkness, calling order out of chaos, and harmonizing the rude 
and jarring elements of society by turning the thoughts of men to 
their true centre. Something of this description, the sanguine spec¬ 
tator might have predicted. Let us turn to the reality and see how 
far it accords with it. 

At the close of the fifth century, the ruin of the Roman Empire 
was complete. Her glory and her civilization were trampled under 
foot of countless hordes of barbarians. All the elements of the old 
social system had been broken up and ruined irreparably; the 
materials for a new one had still to be produced. The Christian 
Church alone rose above the wide scene of desolation, with a defi¬ 
nite organization and a settled purpose, still young and vigorous, 
and possessed of the two great principles of expanding life, order 
and progress. And at this great crisis, the church did accomplish 
a marvellous work. 

From the sea of barbarism which roared and tossed in 
ceaseless turbulence about her, she did gradually evolve 
society, nationality, obedience to law, the confession of a divine 
order. But there was all along an infidelity in the rulers of the 
Latin Church, which, as it became more pronounced, crippled 
her powers for good. That infidelity was shown in the exal¬ 
tation of a man as the head of the church, in place of the invi¬ 
sible headship of Christ. All the calamities which the Church 
of Rome has brought upon Europe are traceable to this primary 
error. Christ and his Apostles, in building up the Christian 
Church, had, to use the expression of Wordsworth, laid “ her 
foundations in heaven.” The unseen Christ was not only the 
head of the Chairch ; He was the builder up and preserver of it; 
He alone could enter among the communicants, and discern who 
had and who had not on the wedding garment. But Christ was 
not only the Head of the Church ; He was also the Lord of the 
Universe, who, by ways beyond the ken of humanity, was leading 
all mankind to the knowledge of truth. Thus the Church became 
to men, by her acknowledgment of the Divinity of Christ, a 
witness that she and the whole world were under a gracious and 
divine government. In transferring the prerogatives of Christ 
to the keeping of a man, a mortal blow was struck at this 
belief in a divine government. But all history teaches, that in 
this belief is our only security for moral freedom. Men who do 
not p^sess it, and are deeply penetrated with a conviction of 
their owi^ infallibility, are almost inevitably driven to persecution. 
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It presents itself to them in the light of a duty, which overcomes 
the softer inclinations of their nature. In proportion to their 
earnestness and sincerity, is the likelihood of their conceiving 
themselves’impelled by some irresistible power to torment huma¬ 
nity for its good. Thus has it always been from the earliest 
ages to the present time. Sacerdotalism—using that word in its 
largest sense, as the assumption by man’of that authority which 
can be rightly used by Him alone who knows what is in man— 
has caused three parts of the misery of the human race. It 
makes no difference under what disguises the thing may cloak 
itself. The "dlite of humanity’ in the religion of Positivism 
occupy precisely the same position as the priesthood in the 
Romish Church, and, like their great antitype, would assuredly 
become, if they had the power, a huge aggressive agency “ to 
grind down the recalcitrant elements of society.” If there be no 
acknowledgment of a living God, man, when he has the power, 
will appropriate that divine position for himself. Such was the 
case in the Church of Romo. Having assumed the powers of 
Christ, the Pope and his subordinates acted consistently like men. 
They organized a vast machinery for spreading their own opinions. 
They compelled men, by the logic of the axe and the stake, to 
confess—not the Godhead of Christ, but the Divinity of the 
Church. And they succeeded thus far. They burned, tortured, 
beheaded and slaughtered with such amazing perseverance, in 
behalf of their opinions and to stifle those of others, that men 
did at last become thoroughly convinced that facts were of no 
consequence—the opinion you happened to hold about them, every¬ 
thing. The death of Christ became of no service to any living soul; 
but the opinion which he happened to hold about it, might exalt 
him to heaven or plunge him into everlasting perdition. This per¬ 
verted notion, the Romish Church burned so deeply into the heart 
of Christendom, that it is as strong now, or almost so, as at the 
time of the Reformation. It was against this infiflelity that Eng¬ 
land protested kt the time of the Reformation. She introduced no 
new religion ; established no new church. She simply liberated the 
State from the domination of a foreign bishop, and declared Christ 
to be the true invirble king of Che land, the Head of Church and 
State. But the bishops of the English Church were nevertheless 
unable to believe in the power of Christ to preserve his church. A 
Pope and most of his co-adjutors soon made their appearance, a 
little modified outwardly, but in spirit the same as before. A live 
Pope, indeed, could not be had ; but a dead one was constructed 
out of Thirty-nine Articles, and made supreme head of the church. 
Surely the most remarkable substitute for the headship* of^ Christ 
■vyhich the wit of man ever devised! As a Pope of this kind*. 
could not explain himself, or persuade men of anything in 
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particular, without assistance, he was fenced about with Acts of 
Supremacy, Test-acts, High CJommission Courts, Star Chambers, 
ana other machinery. By means of this multifarious agency, 
recusants were at least taught the disadvantages of- perversity. 
They were tried for high treason ; they were decapitated ; they 
were banished, fined, and imprisoned; they were made to 
stand in pillories; they had their ears cut off, and their noses 
slit; but it was all of no avail. Strange to say, these methods 
did not produce uniformity of conviction in matters theological 
They could not, of course, build up the Church of Christ in the 
land; with Him and his Church they have no connexion what¬ 
ever ; but they failed totally in building up the Church of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. They only split the nation into a multitude 
of sects, who hated each other with a perfect hatred. By slow de¬ 
grees, churchmen have discarded this macliinery of physical compul¬ 
sion ; but the Thirty-nine Articles continue to impersonate the Pope, 
and do perhaps more harm than ever, because they are so unmis- 
takeably dead. The world has moved on, and at every step in 
advance it has grown more and more difficult to make these old 
formulas stretch to the new facts. They have been cracked, and 
strained, and subjected to every species of torture and manipu¬ 
lation, in desperate efforts to make them correspond with the 
changing convictions of changing years. But the church still 
lacks the courage to cut herself fairly adrift from the dead (ferpse 
of her former self, and candidly confess that there are more things 
in heaven and earth than were dreamed of in* the philosophy 
of the Reformers. Looking either to the past or the future, 
iC is difficult to understand why any one should wish to retain 
them for a day. No glorious or sacred memories cling around 
them. They have never been used but for purposes of perse¬ 
cution. Every seeker after truth has worked with them sus¬ 
pended like the sword of Damocles over his head. They have 
driven one-half •f England beyond the pale of the church, with¬ 
out preserving even the semblance of unity withia For even in 
the matter of furnishing the church with a definite bodj^ of 
doctrine, they have utterly failed. Had there been ‘no articles 
at all, it is hardly possible thaA wider divergences of opinion 
should have troubled the church than continue to co-exist in 
' it at present. But if we turn to the sects which have sprung 
froiu the bosom of the National Church, we find there the 
same story repeated. They have not only been unable to get 
on without a Pope ; they have invariably constructed one of 
mo^t rigorous character conceivable. They have reproduce4 itt 
an acuter form the failings and infirmities of their parent. Popes, 
^either ^ the shape of men or manuscript, exercise despotic 
authority. _The narrow path which leads to salvation is dimf- 
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nished and pared away, till it resembles the knife-like bridge 
which leads across the Gulf of Hell to the Musalman’s- 
Paradise. Any deviation to the right hand or the left, and 
the unhappy sinner, balanced on those pin points known as 
‘ the[saving truths of the Gospel, ’ topples over and is lost for ever. 
Thus -we find that everywhere since the days of the Apostles, 
the faith in a Saviour of the world has given way to a faith 

in 'certain sets of opinions, that dreadful efforts have been 

Hiade to build up a Romish Church, a Lutheran, Calvinistic, or 
some other; but hardly any to build up the Church of Christ. 
So far as Europe is concerned, it is perhaps too late now. The 
Christian sects have persevered in their attempts to build up 
the fabric of society with some Sectarian deity for a basis, until 
the belief in a living God has well-nigh died away. The cry 
is waxing loud that there is no Christ. A new deity is to be 
set up in his place, named Right Reason, and manufactured 
from a combination of public opinion, .scientific investigation, 
utilitarianism, and compulsory education. 

Now we candidly confess that we have no faith in a deity of 
this description. But we wish to point out that it is a God 

of precisely this description which Christians in all ages have 

been trying to build up. When any Christian sect has been 
guilty of persecution, they have practically denied the existence 
of a living God who dwells in the hearts of all men. They have 
striven to make a God by means of compulsory education and 
public opinion. ‘And though we may have abandoned perse¬ 
cution as a mode of propagating our opinions, the opinions which 
induced persecution still live among us. And so long as we retain 
these, we shall continue to speak and act as though Christianity 
were “a spiritual influence communicated by the missionary," 
—something which he possessed after the manner of private pro¬ 
perty, and which the heathen had not—not, as St. John spoke of 
it, as the discovery of that eternal life which is leading the whole 
world into life. * 

On the present state of Christianity in India we shall only 
make one or two remarks. The missionaries, we observe, have 
on several occasions attempted t6 swell out the statistics of •posi¬ 
tive conversions, by directing attention to the indirect influences 
which they are the means of disseminating through the country. 
By means of schools, lectures, and other devices, they are, they 
assure us, everywhere breaking down the strongholds of idolatry, 
and preparing the way for the introduction of Christianity. The 
inference appears to us highly questionable. The native, whose 
mind has been swept and garnished by an educational process, 
after walking for a while in dry places and finding no rejst, gene¬ 
rally takes to himself seven other spirits, each more wcked than 
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the first, and falls into a more desperate condition than e^er 
Moreover it is indubitable, that if the same number of Positivist 
lecturers and schoolmasters had been poured into the country, 
they ^ould have been as successful in breaking down’ the ancient 
beliefs of the people. There is nothing in this achievement 
which establishes the divine origin of Christianity, or sets the 
seal of approval on tile methods of the missionary. This is 
simply a natural and inevitable result of the contact of two 
civilizations, one of which is vastly superior to the other. Thei^ 
is nothing to rejoice at in it. The reduction of people to a state 
of infidelity or atheism is surely a very sad result to accom¬ 
plish by means of a Divine Revelation. 

But the missionaries also assure us that they make numerous 
converts. Into the statistical question we decline to ent^r. 
Statistics, as everybody knows, can in all honesty be made to 
give out any response. They are especially worthless as a test 
of what a man thinks. A far more important point, as it seems 
to us, is the nature of that faith which these converts are taught 
to profess. There must be many among them sincere and earnest 
in their faith. But whether these will ever be a ijegenerat- 
ing power in the land or the reverse, must depend upon the 
character of the message which they have been taught, and 
which, in their turn, they arc to teach to others. Is it a message 
of salvation or of destruction, which they will deliver to 'their 
countrymen ? 

If Chiistianity be God’s plan for educating and restoring the 
human race, if it be the discovery of the process whereby He is 
wtirking towards that grand issue, then we can understand why it 
should be called “ glad tidings of great joy.” For then we can 
declare to every one who is battling manfully with evil, that the 
God of the Universe is fighting on his side. Then all men may 
hope. Then sin and misery become a deviation from the true law 
of life, not a necessity imposed upon us by an Almighty decree. 
Then, in the burning words of a great writer, we 'Shall “not be 
“ cast down, nor lose our heart and hope, for anything that we may 
“ feel within, any more than for anything that we may see around us. 
" When the world seems most desolate of God’s presence,gpaost rushing 
“ downwards by its own impulse and gravitation to a deep abyss, 
“ the Word of God who created it, is still upholding it, and directing 
“ the movements of i^, let them be ever so irregular and tortuou^ 
“ to his own gracious and glorious ends. When it seems most as if 
“ all acts and all events obeyed a law of selfishness, that law is 
“ really producing nothing, accomplishing nothing; At is merely 
“ interrupting for a little while, with its feeble, insolent, vacillating 
“ rebelliqns, the calm onward march of those armies which obey the 
' true law of the universe, the law of self-sacrifice.” 
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Could we believe that the native Christians were filled and ani¬ 
mated with such a faith as this, we should care little whether at this 
moment their numbers w«re great or small. We should feel an entire 
confidence in the great destiny before them. Think what the 
simple proclamation that God was a God who hated idols had the 
power to accomplish — how it converted a crowd of savage 
tribes into a nation of invincible warriois ; how it carried them 
east and west, north and south; how every species of idolatry 
was swept away before them like chaff before the whirlwind ; how 
nations were broken up and old institutions destroyed beneath the 
tramp of their resistless hosts ; how the world emerged from 
that fierce hurricane, with other thoughts and other beliefs, 
stamped so deep into the hearts of countless multitudes that 
they will in all probability never be effaced. Such, to quote 
Emerson’s language, is the power of men when “ horsed upon an 
idea.” And it seems to us that here in this country, that 
conception of Christianity, if our readers decline to receive it as 
a truth, which represents God as the Saviour and Redeemer 
of the whole world from evil, would possess the same wonderful force. 
For in all the religious beliefs of this ill-starred country we meet 
with the same dilEculty—the difficulty to believe that good 
is greater than evil, that man in fighting against evil is not fighting 
against the law of his own nature, trying as it were to lift himself. 
You '^may propitiate these evil powers; you may induce them for 
a while to relax the iron-grasp'which weighs down your existence ; 
you may purchase a few moments of precarious ease ; but there 
is no power whereby to vanquish them outright. The belief in 
an iron fate, the practice of devil-worship, the indolence, the 
apathy, the profligacy, the mendacity, all the errors which oppose 
the efforts of the missionary, are weeds springing from this one 
root. There seems to us but one way in which they will ever be 
eradicated. It is by the proclamation of a Faith the very reverse 
•of all this. 

But if Christianity be a germ which has yet to be implanted 
in the mind of the heathen, a certain way of thinking about God 
which is linked to the failure or success of missionaries, a darkness 
which can b^felt descends upomthe face of the earth. For then it 
must be that those who have not this germ, who cannot attune their 
minds to this way of thinking, are condemned to evil by an 
Almighty decree. Then it follows that for CQuntless human beings 
there is no hope. They are doomed to everlasting anguish for 
the crime of being born. Then it follows that He who died upon 
Calvary, has not succeeded in reconciling the world to God. He 
is not the jfedeeraer and Deliverer of men. There is n'O Spirit 
who will guide the world into truth. The missionary may reject 
the theory of a germ as well as that of a spiritual influence, but 
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he cannot escape the conclusions from them, unless he receives 
th$ words of St. John and St. Paul in all their marvellous fullness. 
He cannot otherwise declare Ood to be the Friend of all men^ 
For if all things are dependent upon His will, if “it be not of 
“ him that willeth or of him that runneth, but of Qod that showeth 
“ mercy,” either He must have predestined a portion of mankind 
to perdition, or through* clouds and darkness he must be guiding 
the whole of creation to the light of a perfect day. . 

That, nineteen hundred years after the death ,of Christ, k 
should be amoog Christian missionaries not so nauch a moot ' 
point as a matter on which there is no doubt, that He has not 
saved the world, or in truth, so far as we can understand them> 
done any thing at all, strikes us with a despair which folios of 
statistics would be powerless to correct. It perfectly accounts 
for that low moral character, which, we suppose the hottest mission¬ 
ary wifi admit, is not uncommon in the native Christian. Poor 
creature! what has he gained whereby he should ascend to a 
higher level ? One thing only seems to be certain. Christ cannot 
save him unless he fulfils a multitude o( the hardest conditions*. 
He must pray for the gift of the Spirit, although he is in¬ 
formed in the same breath that without the gift of the Spirit 
he cannot pray at all. Without the Spirit it is in vain for 
him to attempt to read the Bible with an understanding mind, 
and yet, unless he accomplishes this impossibility, the Spirit will 
never come to him. Thus is he tossed on the sharp horns of a 
number of dilemmas. Thus does he wander through a valley of 
t]ie shadow of death, with heretical pitfalls on the right hand and 
on the left, from which a slieer miracle can alone preserve himv 
He may be predestined to perdition after all; he may not have 
enough of faith to ensure his justification;, be may have a latent 
bias for the pernicious ‘ doctrine of works.’ Looking at his prospects 
in the most favourable light, he has “ to dauce a highly complex 
egg-dance before a King, without breaking a single egg/* and the 
chance of everlasting suffering if he fails. This is what he has 
come to by calling himself a Christian. What wonder if he loses 
heart and hope, and determines at least to eat, drink and be merry 
before he dies. • 

We are prepared to hear that this language is inappropriate 
to the seriousness of the subject; we have used it deliberately. 
The clergy conceal the true character of their doctrines under 
a cloud of pleasing phrases, such as'grace,’ 'salvation,’ *‘the 
renewing of the old man,’ and the like, which, we heartily believe, 
do impose upon themselves. Then, if any one tears aside this veil, 
they are shocked and irritated, and commence to call him an 
infidel, •a defiler of the sanctuary, and other bard names. It 
may be we shall be greeted with a few of th^se missilM. 
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But if our plain-speaking induces one missionary to examine “for 
himself the founda,tions of his faith, we shall not tave written 
in vain. To such an one we would address a few observations 
before we conclude. 

The vit{^ defect in modern Protestantism is its want of any 
assurance on which a man may rest in confidence. There is 
nothing in it to encourage a man’s endeavours after a higher life, 
much to extinguish them altogether. According to the Protestant 
theory of life,, men divide into two classes—the believer and the 
unbeliever, or in other words, the natural man and the regenerate. 
The natural man is simply an embodiment of the Evil one. He is 
a creature so lost and depraved, that he cannot by any possibility 
succeed in the perpetration of a good action. It is of no use 
for him to give the half of his goods to the poor, or his body to 
be burned. The regenerate man may do such things with ad¬ 
vantage, but in the case of the natural man they are worse than 
useless; they are positively sinful. He has the thirteenth article 
flung in his face, and there learns with surprise that such acts 
when done by him are “ not pleasant to God ”— nay, that having 
been done otherwise than God commanded, “they have the nature 
of‘-in.” The eating of an apple having brought humanity into 
this disastrous condition, Christ descends from heaven to apply 
a remedy. He dies upon the cross ; He ascends into heaven ; 
He sdlids forth His Spiritf. It avails nothing. The natural man 
remains in the same impotent condition, and only those are bene¬ 
fited who happen to hear of the Life and Death of Christ, to 
interpret them in a particular way, and to add thereto a certain 
number of theological propositions, about which there is endless 
contention. If this be not a reductio ad abaurdum, we should 
be glad to know what is. But whether it be or not, it is in direct 
contradiction to both the general spirit and the particular teaching 
of the New Testament. Is it true, as St. Paul affirmed (addressing 
a city wholly given up to idolatry), that in God we live and move 
and have onr being ? Is it true, as St. Paul affirms, that it is the 
will of God that alt should he saved and come to the knowUdge 
of the truth f la it true that as in Adam all die, so in Christ 
shall all he made alive ? And Yt so, must we not reject the^mons- 
trous notion that any one will suffer endless torments unless a mis¬ 
sionary succeeds in converting him ? There is a definition of eternal 
life given to us on the best authority. It is said to be the know¬ 
ledge of God, and of Jesus Christ whom He has sent. Eternal death 
must then be ignorance of God, in whatever shape it present itself. 
Every missionary will know that state from his own experience. 
Ho must have felt an infidelity in his own mind which tempts 
him continually to cast God out of his thoughts. It-is tha» 
knowledge,that Christ is with him which gives him the strength 
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aod the will to combat this enemy. Is it too much to expect 
of* him, that be should believe that what is true for himself is true 
for all men, that Christ is on the side of every man to deliver 
him from all the evil which holds him in subjection? In 
the merest devil-worshipper—the man who only confesses powers 
of destruction, there wijl be a cry:—“ Is there no one who can 
“ save us from these powers ? Is there no one who is stronger 
“ than this death which threatens our bodies, and threatens us 
“ who have these bodies ? ” The news of a living God, the Creator ^ 
of men, who has sent his Son to grapple with death and to 
conquer death—of a God, whose Spirit can overcome all spirits 
of darkness—of a God in whom the feeblest may hope always—this 
news will surely come to such men amidst their savagery and fetish 
worship with a demonstration and power which cannot accompany 
any denunciation or scorn of their ancestral practices. But are 
not skilful exposures of scientific errors, as well as of mythological 
extravagances, highly desirable in the case of a people like the 
Hindus, who possess learned books and learned scholars and 
systems of great refinement and complication ? No doubt a mis¬ 
sionary with even a small amount of western culture, may point 
out current doctrines which science overthrows—with even a mo¬ 
derate standard of Western morality, may vaunt its superiority to 
the Brahmanical morality. He will be the more drawn to this 
couise, because he is sure to meet with a number of intelligent 
natives who will endorse all his contempt for the opinions and 
practices which their fathers deemed sacred, and then the mis- 
•sionary may find that he has a second work to do, somewhat 
harder than the first. When he has extirpated, or seemed to 
extirpate, the idolatry, he will have to consider how he may clear 
away the deposit of atheism which be has left behind it. Might 
it not have been wiser to adopt St. Paul’s method, to treat both 
as parts of the same disease, as requiring the same remedy ? 
In the popula?systems there is room for every form and manifes¬ 
tation of a destructive or a preserving divinity ; in the philosophy 
there is room for every conception of a God who is identical with 
his priest, or who is absorbed in his own essence, who was bom 
myriads of years ago, or who tfas had no birth, who is diffused 
through all things, or whose consummation is nothingness. The 
missionary may find himself in a whirlwind of all the thoughts 
which have ever passed through his own mind, of the speculations 
which have occupied the latest times. He will not find tl^e 
pledge and assurance of a God of Hope who is mightier th&n 
l>eat4 Despair in any system, popular or philosophical. He 
may trace the yearning for such a God in each one. Can he meet 
that yearning? Yes, if he really believes in a God whose Son 
became^carnate that He might redeem mankind froi^ its curse ; 
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whose Spirit quickens and renews human hearts and wills, and is 
preparing them for an Eternal Life and an Eternal Rest ii^to 
which He desires that all His creatures should enter. Why should 
such a message come with greater power to Greeks of the first 
century than to Hindus of the nineteenth ? 


Art. III.— 1. — Fimanos and Revenue Accounts; and Miacelhh' 
neous Statistics relating to the Finances of British India. 
Compiled i'l the Financial Department of the Government 
of India. Calcutta : Office of Superintendent of Govern¬ 
ment Printing. 1870. 

2. — Report oh the Census of Oudh. Compiled by J. Chrfrles 
Williams, Esq., C.S., Assistant Settlement Officer on speclkl 
duty. Lucknow. 1869. 

3. —Report on the Census of the Punjab. Taken on lOtk 
January 18Q8. Lahore: Indian Public Opinion Press. 1870. 

4. — Annals of Indian Administration in the year 1867-68! 
From the records issued by the various Indian Governments 
in 1868-69. Edited by George Smith, L.L.D. Vol. XIIL 
Seram pore. 1869. 

I T is the fashion in somo quarters to ridicule the value and impor¬ 
tance of statistical science. Statistics, it is said, can in all 
honesty be made to prove anything. And not only so, but 
the more thoroughly is a statist master of his subject, the greater 
the facility with which he can twist and cook figures to support 
the most ingenious theories. 

It is all very well to characterise such remarks as ha^y and 
superficial, but unfortunately they carry more weight with tfie 
weak-minded than they are entitled to, and tend to bring discredit 
•on a most useful branch of knowledge. Of course statistical science, 
like many another good thing, is open to alnise, and has pro¬ 
bably often been abused. It is not every man that sets himself 
up for a statist that possesses the most ordinary qualificationa 
for the task. There are quacks and charlatans in this as in most 
trades. But it does not follow that the trada is a bad one, or 
that statistical science is altogether an imposture. On the con¬ 
trary, it will generally be found that those who infeigh the loudest 
against the utility of statistical knowledge, are either men who 
prefer their own opinions to facts, or who, possessing neither a taste 
nor*aptitude for figures, look updh arithmetic as one of the torturea 
devised for school-boys and never really intended for practical 
use in life. 

Fortunately, however, there are men in .the world who are 
not satisfied with d priori notions and generally received beliefs j 
men who like to have a reason for their faith, and to base their 
cenclysions on something more substantial than the flitpsy crea¬ 
tions of *a vivid imagination ; and to these men statistics have 
a value of their own as enabling them to come to a. decision upon. 
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the various problems of life with a greater chance of mathema¬ 
tical accuracy than were those problems to be simply left to 
be the sport of fore-gone conclusions, or afield for passes'of 
arras in the wide arena of rhetoric. To these men statistics are 
at once the da^a upon which they base their investigations and 
the method by which they arrive at the results. Setting out from 
well-ascertained facts, they proceed in the true spirit of scientific 
enquiry, and refuse to give credence to any theory, how plausible 
soever, which does not rest upon evidence of the most demonstra- 
, tive character.* It is thus that problems of the greatest importance 
to society have been industriously and successfully worked out; 
and the result has been an addition to our stock of knowledge in 
regard to the laws and forces which are in operation throughout 
the world, which can no longer be neglected by those who have a 
share in guiding the destinies of their fellow-men. 

In India, however, statistical science is at a very low ebb. Not 
that the materials are altogether wanting. There is not a single 
department under Government which docs not take a pride in 
annually placing on record tables of figures which are enough 
to break the heart of any Secretary whose duty it is to wade 
through them. The archives of Government teem with statis¬ 
tical information on almost every possible subject. The intelli¬ 
gent hand alone is wanting to evolve order out of chaos. Nor 
again, ,at least so long as the able Editors of the Indian Eco¬ 
nomist and the Annals of Indian Administration are in 
the country, can it be said that the men are not forthcoming to 
utilize this knowledge, were it placed before the public in a con¬ 
venient and accessible form. The evil lies partly in a want of 
method and uniformity in the collection and arrangement of official 
statistics, partly in the difficulty which tho non-official world expe¬ 
riences in procuring such returns as it requires. And although 
something has been effected by the Statistical Committee towards 
introducing uniformity in the annual reports the several 
administrations, ^the outside public still find it as difficult as 
ever to ascertain where those reports are to be procured, or, having 
ascertained it, to procure them. Why does not the Government 
establish a central repository for the distribution and sale of 
all official publications, no matter whether they relate to Bengal 
or Bombay, to the North-Western Provinces or the Punjab ? 

It is, however, greatly to the credit of our administration 
during the last few years, and more particularly of the Financial 
Department, that it has at length recognized the vast importance— 
we might almost say, the absolute necessity—of statistics in the 
government of our Empire in the East. We shall not pause here 
to enquire in detail what has been done in this direction.^ We 
need only point to the three folio volumes of financial statistics 
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which have just issued from the Government Press, to be assured 
of the greater interest which is being taken in this subject than 
formerly. It is quite impossible indeed at the present day that 
the government of India can be conducted upon the.hap-nazard 
system which has hitherto been in force. The principles which 
are now recognized in European countries cannot fail to have a 
reflex action upon our administration out here. An ever-inipend- 
ing flnancial crisis demands that past experience shall be utilised 
to the utmost, and that, so far as the resources of the empire C£ffL 
be gauged by series of figures, those responsible for our finances 
shall at any rate not lack all available information. Our admin¬ 
istration must in fact be more scientific and less speculative 
than it has been. Theories must be made subordinate to facts. 
Men of vivid imaginations apd roseate reports must be suppressed, 
and we must select our statesmen from the practical men of the 
world. Moreover we must begin by confessing our ignorance (for we 
are terribly ignorant on many points of the greatest importance) ; 
and we must not be ashamed or afraid to seek information, 
whether on the score of expense or through apprehension of 
interfering with the prejudices of those in whose interest it is that 
the information is required. 

We propose to take these three volumes of financial and miscella¬ 
neous statistics as a sort of text whereon to hang certain somewhat 
discursive remarks which have occurred to us in connection /here¬ 
with. We almost despair of being interesting. Figures are of 
necessity but dull, inanimate things, and it is not always an easy task 
to inspire them with life and interest. We can only promise not to 
fiiflict upon our readers more of them than will be absolutely neces¬ 
sary for our purpose, and we ask from them in return some consi¬ 
deration in respect of the difficulties which the nature of our subject 
suggests. 

It is not our intention to enlarge upon the gigantic progress 
which these statistics prove our empire to have made during the 
past few years. It is not necessary to draw attention here to 
the fact that our revenue has just doubled in the last twenty - 
years; that our trade has more than doubled within half that 
period ; that for the last seven ye§.rs wediave been spending on an 
average more than 6^ millions sterling out of a revenue of 60 
millions upon Public Works Ordinary, though, it must be confessed, 
at the expense of a deficit and an outrageous income-tax at last. 
Any one who is interested in these questions can study the figures • 
for himself. He will find abundant evidence in these volumes of 
thp steady and prosperous development of India under British ral^ 
of the elasticity of our resources, and, generally speaking, of the 
, effects pf a wise, firm and peaceful government He may, here and 
there, detect mistakes of administration: in some cases circuih- 
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stances may seem to have done more for the country than states¬ 
manship ; but, all things considered, the reader must rise from a 
perusal of these statistics with a conviction that the country is 
improving under our rule, and that we have not been faithless to 
our trust. 

Reversing the order of the Financial Department, we propose 
to comment first upon the last statements given in Part III, 
those relating to the area and population of British India. 
{Statistics of population must form the basis of all scientific 
enquiry into the history and condition of a people. Without 
accurate information as to the numbers and distribution of the 
population, even a Finance Minister is liable to err in his calcula¬ 
tions, can in fact never expect to be accurate. And if this is the 
case elsewhere, surely it must be so in a country where the Govern¬ 
ment occupies the position of a great landlord with a vast estate 
and vast resources to be developed. In such a country its labour 
is in a double sense its wealth, and in a right knowledge of the 
distribution of that labour lies the secret of its successful manage¬ 
ment. 

It is considerations such as these which have induced all civil¬ 
ized Governments, at least within the present century, to take 
a periodical census of their subjects ; and similar considerations 
have at length prevailed upon the Indian authorities to direct 
that n general census of all India shall be taken in the course of 
next year. The 15th of November, 1871, has been fixed as the 
day on which every unit of the population is (if possible) to be 
numbered, and we have no hesitation in saying that that day 
will mark an epoch in the history of Indian administration 
from which future generations will be able to date a wiser and 
more comprehensive policy in our economic and fiscal science. 
To your tents, therefore, O Israel! Let us now at length under¬ 
take this stupendous task of numbering the millions of England’s 
subjects in the East; and, while we are about ifep, why should it 
not be done thoroughly and well ? 

Not, however, that nothing has been done in past years towards 
ascertaining the numbers and condition of the millions subject 
to the British sway in India. In most, if not in all, of the various 
provinces of British India, rough estimates of the inhabitants 
have at some time or other been made, but it is only within the 
last few years that any attempt has been made to take what we 
may call a regular simultaneous census. Curiously enough, too, 
it has not been in the older Presidencies (as perhaps we should have 
expected) that these attempts at a regular census have been ma,de. 
While tolerably accurate and detailed enumerations haVfe been 
carried out in the North-West and Central Provinces,, in the . 
■Punjab and Oudh; the provinces of Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
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can as yet show nothing more trastworthy than estimates based 
on a house-census, of dates varying from two to fifty years back. 

In Account No. 160 (Part III, p. 235) the Financial department 
presents us with an official statement of the area, population and 
land revenue of British India, and from this statement we learn 
that the eight great pro^nces of British India measure 944,983* 
square miles with a population of nearly t44| millions—why 
will Indian Administrators persist in counting the population by 
lahhB ?—and a land revenue amounting to upwards of.lS^ million* 
sterling. It will bo observed that this table does not include 
either the Berars, Mysore, or Coorg, which, being governed by us 
in tlie interests of native Princes, are not, strictly speaking, British 
territory.* Nor are wo now concerned with the Feudatory States, 
regarding which indeed the figures usually given must be received 
with considerable caution. The statements exhibited in these 
miscellaneous statistics relate solely to British territory ; but there 
are certain points which require explanation. We are at a loss 
to understand, for instance, why the population of Oudh and the 
North-Western Provinces is calculated exclusive of the native 
military, prisoners, Europeans and Eurasians. Nor is it clear 
why the non-regulation di.stricl^ are omitted from the figures 
given for Bengal. The totals for Bombay do not agree with the 
detailed statement (Account No. 61). If again we are right 
in presuming that the ultimate object of the table in qHtestion 
is to exhibit the pressure of the land revenue (1) upon the land 
and (2) upon the population, it is surely of importance that we 
should be told how much of the 944,983 square miles of British 
India is cultivated, and how much can never be other than 
barren waste. Tliis information would be particularly valuable 
in regard to Bengal,^ for which province we have searched for 
it over and over again in vain. Possibly the Financial Depart¬ 
ment met with the same difficulty, and if so, we can only express 
a hope that the^ircurastance will lead to measures being taken 
sooner or later to remove our ignorawce upon the point, ^obably 
no better opportunity will present itself than the census of 1871. 

i.The fact is that a true comparison between Bengal and th& 
rest ef India, and a true exposition of the effects, evil or otherwise, 
of the permanent settlement as carried out in the former province, is 
almost impossible so long as our statistical information regarding* 
it is so imperfect. It is of course to be expected that the Gazetteer 
now under preparation will remove some of the ignorance of which 
we complain ; though our own opinion is that, in order to ascer¬ 
tain a,true picture of the economic conditions of Bengal, a much 

’’ * Provinces (according to the Annals of Indian AdminisiraHon tot 

1867-8) measure 46,737 square miles, with a population of 6,274,861 souls, • 
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more detailed enquiry is necessary than can be effected by calling 
on district officers who are already over-worked in their other 
duties to fill ^up a series of examination papers, however excellent 
and complete. Because it is the fashion of the hour to abuse 
Bengal with its zemindars and its permanent settlement (whether 
justly or unjustly, we do not pause to enquire,) people are only 
too ready to join in the cry, without ekamining for themselves 
the grounds upon which that denunciation rests. And this igno¬ 
rance as regards Bengal would seem to be as conspicuous among 
our administkators as among the general public. The action of 
the Honourable Member who from his place in Council the other 
day solemnly proposed the infringement of the permanent settle¬ 
ment, was not much more extraordinary after all than the decision 
of the executive Government, which ruled that the land should 
be burdened with the cost of vernacular education in Bengal, 
heeause “ the share of the income of tho proprietors of the soil 
which the permanent settlement originally gave to Government 
is now far less than in other provinces.” The fact is, the requi¬ 
site information for judging Bengal aright is not forthcoming. 
Some years ago the Statistical Committee devised a series of forms 
which to an ordinary individual seemed only to embrace the most 
elementary information regarding the administration of the 
country. But in Bengal it has up to the present time been found 
impossible to supply that very limited amount of information. 
Can we wonder under the circumstances, if with their imperfect 
lights the Supreme and local Governments do at times take opposite 
views of the same question ? Could it even be matter for sur¬ 
prise if it should turn out hereafter that Bengal has been both 
misunderstood and mi.sgovernod ? 

At page 236 of the Miscellaneous Statistics (Part III) the 
total area of Bengal is put down at 337,090 'square miles, or more 
than one third of all British India. Doubting the accuracy of 
these figures, we turned to the Bengal Administration Report for 
1868-69, in whiph wo find tl^p area returned as 236,712 square 
miles. Here, then, is a startling discrepancy at the outset! Two 
official statements, neither of them a year old, differ as to the 
area of Bengal by more than 100^^00 square miles—a trifle some¬ 
what in excess of the entire area of any other province in India I 
.For the regulation districts, all of which have been surveyed, 
the Financial Department gives a total of 274,461 square miles 
against 156,921 as returned by the local Government. One single 
division (Kajshahi) is set down at 146,484 square miles ; that is, 
it is made out to be nearly eight times as large as it really ,.is 
according to the Bengal Report! o “ 

It is' of course only reasonable to suppose that the .Bengal# 
figures, specially collated as they were for the Administration 
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Report, are more likely to be Jiccurate (a considerable portion of 
the area is estirmted onlv') than the tables which have been 
“compiled in the Finandai Department of .the Government of 
India.” We are not acquainted with the sources from which 
the Financial Department have taken their figures, but we have no 
hesitation whatever in pronouncing them to be wholly erroneous ; 
and when errors of this magnitude are detected in so simple 
a matter as the area of a province, it is not to be wondered if*our 
confidence is shaken in the accuracy of other statistics which are 
are to be found in these volumes. . 

Moderate, however, as the Bengal figures are in comparison with 
the return compiled by the Financial Department, we would ask 
the reader to pause with us a moment and consider their real 
import. The total area of Great Britain and Ireland is 120,562 
square miles; the area of the Bengal Lieutenant-Governorship, 
therefore, is just twice as large as that of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land. The area of England and Wales is 57,812 square miles; 
the regulation districts of Bengal alone are therefore three times 
the size of England and Wales. Similarly, if we contrast Bengal 
with other provinces of India, we shall probably be startled to 
find how over-grown it has become. It is by no means an 
uncommon occurrence to hear Bengal, the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh classed together and judged by the same standard, without 
any regard whatever to the peculiar circumstances and conditions 
of each province. Even the Supreme Government, we think, 
is too apt to indulge in invidious comparisons to the disadvantage 
of Bengal without duly considering the relative proportions of 
"the provinces which are thus contrasted. Bengal consists of eleven 
divisions or Coramissionerships, each of which therefore averages 
21,519 square miles. Each division comprises on an average five 
districts, the average area of which is therefore 4,227 square miles. 
In the North-Western Provinces there are nine divisions, of an 
average area oM),264 square miles, and 36 districts of an average of 
2,316 square miles. The divisions and districts in the North West 
are therefore on an average about half the size of the divisions 
and districts of Bengal. The whole of Oudh is less than the 
l^ti^a Division; yet Oudh has •(besides a Chief Commissioner) 
four Commissioners, and twelve districts. The. largest division in 
the North-Western Provinces is the Benares division, the area of 
which is 18,324 square miles, or less than the average of the Bengal 
divisions. To say nothing of Assam and Chota Nagpore, the Dacca 
division is alone half the size of England and Wales. In the Nor^- 
^^^8tern Provinces there are five districts only of an area exceeding 
3,000 Square miles, viz. Goruckpur, Mirzapur, Banda, Kumaon and 
, Gurhwa,l*; in Bengal, twenty-nine out of fifty-six districts exceed 
this limit, and twelve of them exceed 5,000 square miles. Tirhoot, 
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Mymensingh, and Maunbhoom ere each of them as large as 
Yorkshire, while Cachar, Hazareebagh and Lohardugga are 
about the size of the. whole of Wales. 

It is very much to be desired that these simple facts should 
be taken into consideration, when the Government or the public 
proceed to criticise the system of administration in the different 
provinces of India. Our own opinion is that injustice is fre¬ 
quently done to Bengal, simply from a neglect to consider the true 
extent of its. area and population. No effort should be spared 
‘ to ascertain the true figures in this matter, and they should find 
a place in every comparative statement which purports to con¬ 
trast the province with any another. 

The area of Bengal having been grossly exaggerated, how¬ 
ever, in the statement now published by the Financial De¬ 
partment, any conclusions which might be drawn from it as 
to the comparative incidence of the land revenue would 
be clearly fallacious. Indeed, a.s wo have already pointed out, 
such a comparison can only be fairly instituted as regards the 
cultivated area of each province ; and, so far as Bengal is con¬ 
cerned, we are not aware of any statistics on the subject. In 
the North-Western Provinces, the area of which (excluding 
Kumaon) is 72,379 square miles, the cultivated portion is found 
to be 51'25 per cent, of the whole, and the land revenue average.^ 
Rs. l-H)-9 per acre. Possibly, if we were to leave out of the 
comparison the three non-regulation divisions, the Sunderbuns, 
Sonthal Pergiinnahs, Cachar, the Chittagong Hill Tracts and the 
Tributary Mehals of Orissa, we might assume—though it is an 
assumption we make with considerable hesitation—that the extent 
of cultivation in the remainder is much the same as in the North- 
West. We should have an area, then, for the strictly regulation dis¬ 
tricts of 114,540 square miles, of which 58,691 square miles may be 
assumed to be under cultivation, with a revenue demand of 
Rs. 3,61,89,034, giving an average incidence of 15 al^ 4 pie per acre. 
This is a point, however, upon which the best estimates can be only 
speculative, until we have some more certain data to proceed 
upon. We know that at the time the permanent settlement was 
made, the assessment was fixed at a very high figure, being not 
less than nine-tenths of the net proceeds,—so high in fact that 
almost all the land in Bengal changed hands immediately afterwards 
in consequence. On the other hand we know that prices have 
risen enormously within the eighty years that have elapsed since 
that settlement was made, and that within the same period a 
considerable extent of land has been brought under cultivation. 
For these reasons the Government revenue at the present day 
probably bears but a small ratio to the gross renfal ; but 
what that ratio actually is, we have no means whatever of 
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d«t«rmiDing, We majr kscert4n it for individual estates, but 
it^would be impossible wfeth our present data to strike a general 
average for the whole of Bengal. At page 169 of his Land and 
Labour of India Dr. Nassau Lees asserts that between the 
years 1793 and 1857 cultivation in Bengal extended from 
30,000,000 acres to 70,090,000 acres, but we are not aware upon 
what basis this assertion rests. Neither does the price paid at 
auction for estates which are sold for arrears of revenue help us 
much. This price varies from ten to fifteen timQS the rental, 
but then of course most of these estates only come to the hammer, 
because, from one or other cause of deterioration, they can no 
longer afford to pay the Government revenue at which they have 
been assessed. Bat although the actual pressure of the land 
revenue upon the soil in Bengal at the present day cannot be 
satisfactorily .determined by any figures which we have at our 
disposal, we know enough to be convinced that it must be light 
indeed compared with what it was at the time the settlement 
was made. If we take into consideration the rise in the value of 
produce as well as the extension of cultivation, we may form 
some idea of the enormous revenue which the authors of the 
permanent settlement sacrificed by fixing the state demand for 
ever at the figure at which it stood in 1793. 

Li't the evil effects of the Bengal land system are not to be 
measured merely by the prospective revenue which the Gtovern- 
nienl voluntarily surrendered at the time of making the permanent 
settlement; perhaps a worse feature in the case is the excessive 
sub-division and sul>-infeudation of tenures which has been 
engrafted thereon. To quote from a recent state-paper of some 
importanoe„ “ In Lower Bengal the zemindar has long ago made 
“ airangements which reduce him to the position of an annuitant 
“ on the estate. He has created perpetual tenures at fixed rents 
“ which effectually deprive him of all further participation in any 
“ increase of p^jfits from the estate. Nor does the alienation of 
“ profits end here. The holder of the tenure of thedrst degree has 
“ generally in the same way created subordinate tenures of the 
“^cond degree ; and the holder of the tenure of the second degree 
“ ^s^created tenures of the third riegree. The effect of every such 
“ transaction is to secure in perpetuity to the lessor of each degree 
“ a certain profit after deducting the rent which he has bound 
“ himself to pay in perpetuity for his tenure ; and, while freeing 
“ him from all risk and uncertainties, to debar him from all par- 
“ ticipation in future increase of profits. Hence, instead of reacb- 
“ iog the zemindar, the increase of profits which has accrued since 
“ the Permanent ^ttlement was made between the State and the - 
“ ZemindJir is now often found to be divided among numerous cla^- 
es of sub-tenants who are known as Putneedars, Dur-putneedars, 
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“ Se-putneedars, Talookdars, Oustit-talodkdars, Nim-ousut-talook- 
“ dars, Hawaladars, Dar-hawaladars, Gantfdars, Mokurrureedars, and 
“ by many other names, until the cultivating tenant is reached who 
“ has some beneficial interest in his holding/’ 

Of the extent to which this sub-division of landed tenures 
exists in Bengal, we have no very precise information. But the 
following facts would lead us to infer thalb the evil is one of no in- 
congiderable magnitude. The Report on the Land Revenue Ad¬ 
ministration in the Lower Provinces in 1868-69 exhibits a total of 
231,076 estates on the rent-roll with a current demand of 
Rs. 3,89,23,634, giving an average revenue for each estate of Rs. 168. 
Now in the same year 1868-69 tne number of sales of landed 
property that were registered in Bengal was 56,014, and the aggre¬ 
gate value of the consideration paid amounted to Rs. 27,132,094, 
giving an average of Rs. 484 as the value of each transaction. 
The true average is, however, probably less than this, inasmuch as 
the registration of the lowest class of conveyances, of value less than 
Rs. 100, is not compulsory, and many of such transactions therefore 
are not brought upon the register. But the figure given is suffi¬ 
ciently low, as compared with the average revenue paid to 
Government, to show to what on enormous extent property in 
land has been sub-divided since the date of the permanent 
settlement. For this sum of Rs. 484, the average purchase- 
money^of all registered sales of land in Bengal last year, represents 
a rental of some Rs. 32 only even at fifteen years' purchase ; and a 
rental of Rs. 32 in Bengal at the present day probably means a 
Government revenue of something like Rs. 5 or Rs. 6. We can only 
infer, therefore, that for every estate in land which existed at the 
time of the permanent settlement, there are now from twenty-five to 
thirty separate and transferable tenures. 

At first sight this excessive sub-division of landed property 
might be interpreted as evidence of the prosperity of the country, 
but that it is not really advantageous to the p»3vince, will, we 
think, be seen, if we consider the form which it actually takes. For 
it is not, as a rule, a sub-division of the land itself; it is not a 
tendency towards the creation of small or peasant proprietaries. 
It is simply a sub-division of the Jieueficiary interest arising 9 ufc "of 
the land,—a distribution of the rent. The cultivation of the soil 
and the condition of the cultivator remain precisely what they 
were; only with the rise of prices and the enhancement of rent 
new interests are created, and a new class of dependent talookdars 
step in to snatch up the increase and absorb it in an unprofitable 
and mischievous sul^istence. o 

And this sub-infeudation of the land in Bengal is still going on 
at^ a rate of which the authorities seem to be wholly jinaware.^ 
In* evidence of this assertion we shall adduce but a single fact, 
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tnit one which, to our mind, s^ks with au eloquence which u 
suflSciently startling. system of the compulsory registration 
of assurances affecting immoveable property affords perhaps one of 
the best criteria which we possess of the economic changes which 
are going on in the land system of Bengal. Of 77,706 leases that 
were registered in the ][<ower Provinces in 1868-69, no less than 
36,830, or 47 per cent, were leases granted in perpetuity. Out of 
108,989 leases registered in 1869-70, as many as 64,506, or upwards 
of 60 per cent, were leases of a similar charactei^ It may ef 
course be objected that this view of the case is not strictly correct, 
inasmuch as, while all leases in perpetuity are probably placed 
upon the public record, people do not find it convenient in practice 
to register leases granted merely for a term of years. To this we 
might reply that the system has now been in operation for five 
years, and people ought to know by this time that an unregistered 
lease for a term exceeding one year is not worth the paper on 
which it is written. But we lay no stress upon the percentage. 
We simply point to the facts and the figures as they stand. There 
are 231,076 estates upon the Government rent-roll, and there were 
54,506“ sub-tenures created in a single year. If these figures are 
not sufficiently appalling in themselves, no words of ours will 
make them so. 

It may be interesting to note the districts in which we find these 
perpetual leases most common. More or less, they occur in tivery 
district in the regulation provinces, but the greatest number were 
registered in the districts of Chittagong, Noakhali, Backergunge, 
Furreedpore, Tipperah, Pubna, Moorshedabad, and in the Presidency 
division. 


The evils attending this excessive sub-infeudation of landed pro¬ 
perty are so enormous, that we have no hesitation whatever in 
calling attention to the gigantic proportions which it is assuming 
in Bengal. It fritters away both the labour and the capital of a 
nation. It creates a host of indolent drones, to be supported 
without any exertion on their part out of the rerrt of the soil, 
which ought to go towards augmenting the wealth of the country. 
It is^an obstacle to all improvement on the part of the landlords^ 
who^ijpfer the ease and dignity of* an annuity upon the estate to 
the trouble and litigation attendant upon its management. On the 
other hand it bids teir to be a complete bar to all improvement on 
the part of the State, for, as the authorities now find to their 
dismay, it presents insuperable obstacles to the levy of rates, 
whether for polioe, roads or other local purposes. In a word, it 
conduces to apathy, indolence and sloth ; it is opposed to the pro¬ 
gress of ihdwstiy, wealth and civilization. 

• We complain that the zemindars have done so little for Bengal; 
how could it be otherwise, when they are bo many and (witii some 
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exceptions) so insignificant? Thefobject!of the permanent settle¬ 
ment was to create a vvealthy and powerfM landed aristocracy ; the 
effect of all subsequent legislation has been to weaken its power 
and to dissipate its wealth. The result w the state of things which 
we see around us at the present day—a state of things with which 
no one is satisfied, and which is absolutely prohibitive of all social 
and agricultural progress. 

Let us consider this matter a little more closely. We are too 
apt to judge the zemindars of Bengal by the standard of an Eng¬ 
lish landlord, and we overlook the vei/great difference which exists 
between them. An English landlord is the absolute master of his 
property, and it is his interest as well as his pride to invest his 
profits in its improvement. The result is an increase of income 
for himself, greater profits and more comforts for his tenantry, and 
increased production for the community at large. In Bengal, on 
the other hand, wc see the net profits upon cultivation distributed 
among a series of zemindars and middlemen, while it is the 
interest of none of them to return one single penny in permanent 
improvements. The whole of this spare profit—the whole rental 
of Bengal, less that portion which the State takes as revenue—is 
therefore lost to the cornraimity at large, who derive no benefit what¬ 
ever from it. It is improdactively consumed by a class of indivi¬ 
duals, whom it serves to maintain in idleness while insufficient to 
surround them with the accompaniments of wealth. The evil is 
further intensified by the Hindu law of inheritance and its pecu¬ 
liar family system. All improvement of the soil has to be effected 
by the ryot—a miserable man to whom is reserved scarce enough 
to carry on the ordinary cultivation. For this same system of sub-id- 
feudation tends throughout to depress the ryot, and to reduce his 
profits to a minimum. Amid the competition for sub-tenures the 
ryot must suffer. It is by no means uncommon for sub-tenures 
to be granted at the full rental of the estate, the holder 
being left to realise his profits on the transaction?” by rack-renting 
and such exactions as he can succeed in carrying out. And such 
“ zemindarry business ” is said to be one of the most profitable 
trades in the country. 

And look, at the present condition of the cultivator in odbnse- 
quence. Is it at the expiration of a century of British rule one 
whit better than it was in the days of the most grasping and 
despotic native government ? With all our boasted civilization have 
we succeeded in making the Bengal ryot less rafcerable and less 
destitute than he was under the most rigorous of the Moguls ? 
Call him from his field and ask himself. Is he richer or better off ? 
You may see his hut—a mud hovel in the corner there ; ’its furni- 
.ture, a rude charpoy and a few ghurrahs and lotahs. His clothing 
even in mid-winter—and, curious as it may sound, the native of 
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Bengal dots feel the cola in winter—is probably restricted to a 
narrow strip of cotton clotlj^ round his loins and another narrow strip 
with which ho vainly trie^ to cover his shivering frame. And as 
for a fire, why ! there’s npthing to light one with. Even the ma¬ 
nure, which he would have dearly liked to put on that bit of tobacco 
land, his wife must have Jto cook dinner for himself and his bairns. 
But he must have money concealed somewhere, or ornaments— 
every ryot’s wife and children have silver ornaments ? Alas! 
his treasure is laid up in the mahajan’s books, and unfortunately 
the account is just now on the wrong side, as it mostly is; and 
as for the ornaments, they all had to be sold last year to pay the 
rent, qt he would not have been here now. But surely he has a 
right of occupancy ? No ; on the contrary his rent was raised 
last year to prevent its accruing; he tried to establish it in Court, 
but he lost the suit, and the expenses threw him deeper than ever 
into debt. Unless it is a full sixteen-annas crop, he will have the 
mahajan down on him with that bond, which he would have 
specially registered this year, and then that last pair of bullocks must 
go. Still he is better off than neighbour Gopal, who was ousted 
bodily the other day from land which he had cultivated for eleven 
years. Nor is bis rent quite as high as Ramchand’s, for his village 
has just been let in farm again, and the new farmer has doubled 
the rents all round. * 

Is such a man, we ask, to be called happy and well-to-do ? The 
cultivator of five or six acres at the outside, for which he is rack- 
rented by every farmer in succession ; bound hand and foot to 
the village banker, from whom he must procure even the seed 
which he requires for his land; living a life of daily drudgery 
from which his pipe and tobacco form his only relaxation ; desti¬ 
tute alike of the sympathy of others and of all hope in himself, 
the Bengal ryot is an infinitely more wretched being than the 
English farm-labourer or the Russian serf. We very much doubt, 
indeed, whether^he misguided legislation of 1859 has not placed 
him in a worse position than before. By Sec. 6 of Act X of that 
year, ryots who had cultivated the same land for twelve consecu¬ 
tive years were vested with rights of occupancy, and the result is 
thafcl)^;t few ryots now-a-days are ieft in the peaceable possession 
of their land for that period, while vents are of necessity subject to 
frequent enhancement in order to maintain the rights of tho 
zemindar. It is thus but rarely that we meet with occupancy 
ryots, while thileffect of our legislation has 'been to grind down 
the great mass—to make their occupancy more precarious and td 
raise, rents. To look upon the great body of lyots in Bengal 09 
in any s5nse peasant proprietors would be a mistake that aikt^ 
very superficial knowledge of the country and of the wotaing^ 
of Act X of 1859. 
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The above is no sensational pio.ure of the average Bengal ryot. 
The archetype may be seen in every Tillage on any day in the 
year. Our description will be endorse^, by every zemindar who 
knows anything of the Mofussil. And j/et i^^ is the agricultural 
classes that compose the people of Bengal; and it is as much 
for the good of these classes as for that of any others that we 
profess to be in India at all. What then have we done foi their 
elevation, physically, morally or intellectually? Are they richer, 
wiser or mofe contented than they were before we ever set foot 
in the country ? We make loud professions doubtless; even Lord 
Cornwallis thought it might be necessary to enact regulations “ for 
the protection and welfare of the ryots" ; of later years we have 
even begun to feed them in the time of famine, and our best ad<- 
ministrators have always sincerely sympathised with the people. 
What, then, has been the cause of our failure? Why is it that through 
a long course of years we have utterly failed—both in our legis¬ 
lation and in our administration of the laws—to make the Bengal 
ryot a happier or a better man. The question is a difficult one, 
and we are not competent to discuss it. It may be that our legis¬ 
lation is warped and one-sided, based on imperfect knowledge and 
uncertain. It may be that our administration is too alien, not 
sufficiently in accord with the genius of the people. This is a 
question we do not pretend to decide. But on one point we 
havei^no hesitation. Of all the causes which conspire to keep 
down the Bengal ryot to his present miserable degradation, and 
to bar the agricultural progress of the country, none operates with 
greater force than the vast system of sub-infeudation, which is 
spreading its mischievous ramifications throughout the land with 
such marvellous stealth and rapidity. 

Are we not justified then in demanding that this state of 
things shall cease ? Is not the crisis sufficiently urgent to call 
for interference at the hands of the legislature ? And let us 
not be misunderstood. We are advocating no breach of contract, 
no retrospective legislation in this matter. What we would simp¬ 
ly urge is the necessity of putting a stop to the evil 7tow. It 
will have to oe done sooner or later, and surely the time has 
arrived when we see it assuiping suoh vast proportions ^aC^tne 
rate of 54,000 new sub-tenures per annum. What we would 
recommend is this; require every existing permanent tenure 
in land to be placed upon record within six months from given 
date, and declare all new sub-tenures created izgtperpetuity sub¬ 
sequent to that date to be invalid. An exception would perhaps 
have to be made in favour of rights of occupancy, but Jhese 
and other cases would doubtless form the subject of careful 
.enquiry and consideration. When once a stop has-Iieen put 
to the evil, we shall have leisure to devise schemes for' 
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remedying the mischief ihat h|,s been done. The probability is 
tl^t, if only sufficient facilities are provided for the purpose^ the 
present state of things will right itself by a natural process. 
The tide will tur% and! the superior landlords will manifest as 
keen a desire to buy up sabordinate tenures as they do at the pre¬ 
sent day to create them. Then and not till then may we hope 
to see some permanent amelioration in the condition of the agri¬ 
cultural classes, some accumulation of capital, and the develop¬ 
ment of those boundless resources which still lie hidden in the 
soil of Bengal. 

It is perhaps in relation to the finances that we find the most 
erroneous impressions current regarding Bengal; the statis¬ 
tics now published by the Financial Department afford the merans 
to some extent of correcting those errors. We do not propose 
on the present occasion to enter very deeply into the question, 
but there are certain obvious remarks which the figurjps now pub¬ 
lished suggest. We find, then, that'in 1868-69, while Bengal 
• yielded a surplus revenue of ten millions sterling, the N.W.P. 
yielded three millions, and the Punjab, Madras and Bombay only 
about one million each. True, says the Punjabi, but out of 
your Bengal surplus of ten millions, at least eight millions are 
derived from Customs, Salt and Opium, the two former of 
which are contributed by other provinces besides Bengal, while the 
last is an imperial monopoly of which she has no right f5 take 
credit. We should feel the force of this objection more strongly if 
those who argue in this manner would take the trouble to tell us 
•how much of the customs and salt duties is paid by the people 
of other provinces besides Bengal? Regard being bad to their 
population and wealth, it may certainly be affirmed that by far 
the larger portion of the revenue under these heads is paid by the 
Lower Provinces. Take salt, for instance. The total consumption 
of salt in Bei^al during 1868-69 was 71,87,057 maunds, which 
yielded a net revenue of dP2,393,206. Of this quantity just one- 
seveuth was passed out of Calcutta by the East ludian Railway, and 
of this a very small proportion reached the North West.* Making 
aK'wance, however, for importations by water, we will assume that 
no mi9re than three-fourths of the %alt which pays duty in Bengal is 
consumed in the Lower Provinces, the remaining one-fourth being 
consumed in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. A similar 
calculation wojild be sufficiently correct for the customs duties ' < 
levied on imports (aggregating about four-fifths of the wbol&): 
while the duties on exports should probably be credited to Beng^ 

* The'ackial quantity conveyed by .the East Indian Railway id n fsafehtiif 
beyond B}ixar was in 1868-69 only 2,991 out of 87(^262 Biatua>d% ai|din 
1869-70 no more than 23,012 out of 1,239,011 maunds. 
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without deduction. The result that of rig’s,455,657, the net 
revenue raised from salt and customs duties in Bengal in 1868-^9, 
Bengal should be given credit for at least <£*2,600,000, the balance 
of <£850,000 being proportionately distmbuted betweenthe North 
West Provinces and Oudh, < 


The income derived from opium is exceptional, inasmuch as 
it is a tax levied not on our own subjects, but on a foreign 
nation. At the same time, we do not perhaps attach sufficient 
M^eight to the'fact that it io as a manufactured product of the 
country that opium is a source of wealth to the State, and some 
credit ought therefore to be allowed to those provinces in which 
it is produced and manufactured, and where it so largely displaces 
other crops. A large portipn—amounting to about one-third— 
of the Bengal opium is, however, grown in the North West, and 
in any comparison between the two, this circumstance must of 
course be taken into account. 


We have been led to make these remarks by a consideration 
of the impression which seems to be gaining ground that Bengal, 
instead of being, as it really is, the milch cow of India, is a 
burden upon the imperial finances, and that special taxation must 
now be devised in order that the Lower Provinces may bear 
their fair share of the expenses of the State. It was only the 
other day that we read in the Pioneer that “ Bengal forms but 
one prpvince in the ten which compose the Indian empire, and 
that the remaining nine loudly complain of the fiscal injustice 
which the permanent settlement in Bengal has entailed on all 
the rest." Now such a remark, if it means anything at all, means 
that because the government of Lord Cornwallis eighty years ago 
chose to make a present of a portion of the government revenue to 
certain individuals, the people of Bengal must submit in the 
present day to additional special taxation in order to make up the 
loss. As well say that because the British Parliament many years 
ago voted a large sum of money for the abolition of<4he slave trade, 
the tea-planterg of Assam should now be called upon to make it 
good. * And such erroneous ideas will continue to prevail, so long 
as people cling to the fallacy of regarding the land revenue as a 
tax. It is pitiful to think that j.t should be necessary to e;!C{t5se 
this fallacy day after day, but unfortunately we see it still flourish¬ 
ing in full vigour in some of the highest places in the land. Our ad¬ 
ministrators are supposed to know something of Political Economy, 
and surely the greatest' authority of the day reiterates the position, 
with sufficient force and clearness. “ The land-tax," writes Mill, 
“ ought not to be regarded as a tax, but as a rent-charge in favouy of 
the public ; a portion of the ijent reserved from the beginning by the 
State, which has never belonged to or formed part of the income of 
the landlords, and should not therefore be counted to them as part 
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of their taxation, so as to exemptithem from their fair share of every 
other tax." “ The surplus is not properly taxation, but a share in the 
property of the soil resewed by the State.” “ It is therefore not 
taxation but a rent-charg^ and is as if the State had retained not a 
portion of the rent, but d portion of the land. It is no more a 
burden on the landlordJ than the share of one joint tenant is a 
burden on the other.”* In this view it is absurd to argue that 
because the State has reserved to itself out of the net rental twice’as 
much per acre in the North-West as in Bengal, taxation falls with 
double weight upon the former province, or to talk of the “ fiscal 
injustice ” which the permanent settlement in Bengal has entailed 
on the other provinces of India. The loss of revenue which is felt at 
the present day in consequence of the permanent settlement of Ben¬ 
gal must of course be a matter of universal regret, but to say that 
Bengal should now be called on to make up the loss by special 
taxation would be an act of “ fiscal injustice ” at which our own 
posterity would certainly stand aghast. Indeed in this matter of 
the permanent settlement Bengal is to be pitied rather than 
cursed. ^ 

Not that we are opposed to local taxation for local purposes 
either in Bengal or elsewhere ; but in the name of all that is 
equitable, let the question be argued and discussed on its own 
merits, aud not as arising out of the permanent settlement, with 
which it never had and never can have the slightest conn^SCtion. 
Considerations of good government seem to «s imperatively to 
demand that greater power and control in financial matters shall 
be left to the local authorities, and this can only bo effected by the 
creation of local funds. It is a question involving great difi&culties, 
but it is to our mind a question of the first importance in the pre¬ 
sent day. In many respects, the system upon which the financial 
administration is at present conducted is lamentably unsatisfactory. 
We see a number of local administrations scrambling with all the 
eagerness of schoolboys for the lion’s share of the plums which 
the Government of India has to distribute each year. We see this 
distribution made fairly enough, probably, upon the whole, but still 
Ij^ble to abuse from partiality or caprice. At any rate, universal 
dissatisfaction is the invariable result, even the most fortunate con¬ 
sidering themselves badly treated. But the worst feature of the 
present system in the extent to which those who are directly res¬ 
ponsible mr the administration of a province are liable to be 
baulked and thwarted in their schemes for local improverndfit. 
Bow often does it happen that the best proposals are indefinitely 
postponed on the ground of financial pressure, while surplus fuhda 
that it bight fairly have been expected would be devoted to the 
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* Mill’s FoUtical Economy^ B. V) ob. 2, § 6. 
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purpose, are appropriated to thef use of some more favoured pro*^ 
vince. Is it possible to conceive a system^ more repressive of energy 
and enterprise on the part of local administrations? Utterly 
powerless without the approval of thelSupreme Government to 
sanction the most trifling scheme whicE involves the expenditure 
of money—and what can be done withouft money ?—local Govern¬ 
ments have at the oame time the mortiflcation of seeing surplus 
revenues which have been raised from the taxation of territories 
subordinate to themselves diveiied to the benefit of some locality on 
the other side of India. Were it not for the high character of our 
governors, we should almost despair of improvement being possible 
under such conditions. 

It is of course true that there are imperial demands upon the 
finances of the State which must be met by imperial taxation. No 
one, for instance, would think of advocating a decentralization of the 
army expenditure, or of insisting that the Punjab alone should pay 
for the defence of the North-Western frontier. But at the same 
time there are many items of expenditure which are in no sense 
imperial, and which ought to be left to the control of the local 
authorities. Would it not be more equitable and satisfactory that 
Bengal should tax itself specially to build its own jails and court¬ 
houses, than that it should be taxed indefinitely by the Supreme 
Government, and then rankle under a sense of unjust treatment 
in the distribution of the grant for Public Works? Would not 
a system of local finance excite a spirit of emulation among local 
administrations, and add to the interest which they take iq their 
respective provinces? Would not the greater responsibility in 
itself be beneficial—beneficial at once to the governors and the 
governed? Only it must clearly be undeistood that any arraqge- 
ment that is made, shall be final. The great fear in decentrali¬ 
zation is lest, when once a local Government has developed a 
productive revenue, it should be immediately appropriated for 
imperial purposes by a grasping and perhaps incompetent Finance 
Mini'iter. 

This question brings us to the consideration of those cesses which 
it has been proposed to levy in Bengal and elsewhere for the con¬ 
struction of roads, the promotion of education, and other punpdfees. 
It seems to us to liave been a great mistake from the very com¬ 
mencement to connect the discussion of these cesses with the 
permanent settlement, or indeed with the land revenue in 'any 
province whatever. Why should the land, for instance, be tazf^dd 
for roads more than any other kind of property ? W’hy should the 
agricultural districts alone be called on to pay for schools, which 
are probably more largely required, and will certainly be most expeo- 
siye, in towns ? It always seemed to us that these were weak ; 
points in the cesses that are levied in Oudh and some other 
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provinces of India, and we shoujd greatly regret to see a similarly 
imperfect system introduced into Bengal. The question of loc^ 
taxation stands on a mufh broader footing, and must be regarded 
in a different aspect altogether. There is no reason on earth why 
property in Bengal should not be taxed for education, roads, or any 
other local purpose, Justus much as in any other province in India, 
the permanent settlement notwithstanding; and always granted 
that the proceeds of such taxation are spent upon Bengal itself, 
we can hardly imagine that even the most rigid^ conservatiye 
would seriously object to its imposition. We are all of course 
impatient of taxation, but it is unjust and one-sided taxation, 
such as this proposal to tax the land only for educational purposes, 
that arouses the most dogged and the most dangerous hostility. 
The Hindoo Patriot of the 20th J ime last assures us that even, 

“ the zemindars do not object to pay a tax which will not fall on 
the land exclusively, but be general in its incidence.” 

So much has been written of late upon the extension 
of primary education in India, and its claims upon the im¬ 
perial exchequer as contrasted with English education in Ben¬ 
gal, that we are unwilling to touch upon a subject which 
has been jnrorn almost threadbare. But it still seems to us that 
considerable misapprehension is entertained upon the subject, 
and that neither of the contending parties in the discussion 
ever meant to go to tho extreme limits for which they^have 
received credit from their opponents. So far as an outsider can 
judge from the published correspondence on the subject, the 
Supreme Government appears to have thought the Bengal Govern- 
Tment opposed to the spread of primary or vernacular education al¬ 
together, while, on the other hand, the Supreme Government itself 
has been unjustly accused of hostility to the further development of 
English education in Bengal. The history of the controversy is 
very simple. For the last year or two it has been tho practice in 
the Home Oflfios to review periodically the operations of the various 
educational departments in the different provinces of India, and 
in the course of these reviews, the Government of India came 
to the conclusion that the cause of primary education in the 
Ebtfrej Provinces was being somewhat lost sight of, or at any rate 
subordinated to the development of English education which has 
taken root so kindly in Bengal. For the promotion of vernacular 
education, then, the Government of India suggested that recourse 
should be had to local taxation, but the unfortunate connectiea 
of the proposal with the permanent settlement compelled 
the* local Government to question the expediency of raking; ^ 
a land cess for the purpose, and thus placed that Qoyer&raeii^ 
as it were,* in the position of an enemy to the education of the 
Next came the Financial Department's resolution of ^ 
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September last, than which there probably never issued from the 
Oovoinraent of India a state-paper more superficial or more mis¬ 
chievous. Based upon a wholly impenfect and inaccurate view 
of the financial bearings of the questior* it proceeded to indicate 
a policy which could not but fill with|alarm the minds of those 
who take a pride in the present Bengal educational system. And 
although by the latex resolution of the 31st March last the Govern¬ 
ment of India may be said to have abandoned its position and to 
have admitted the inaccurac_y of its former conclusion.s, still the 
impression has got abroad, and will not be easily effaced, that the 
Government of India has resolved to put a check on the develop¬ 
ment of English education. 

What, then, are the facts ? And in order to ascertain these, we 
must have recourse again to our figures. In 1868-69 the gross 
expenditure on education in Bengal amounted to £205,150, of 
which ,I?119,651 was provided from piivate sources, and i?175,499 
was contributed by the State, The propoition in which this 
expenditure is distributed between higher and lower educa¬ 
tion depends of course upon the definition of those terras, and 
here the Financial Department and the Bengal authorities 
would seem to be at issue. The Government of India declares 
every kind of English education to be “ high education,” whereas 
the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal makes a difference 
between high English and low English, Again the Bengal autho- 
ritie.s ignore the cost of inspection, and class normal schools 
under special education. The result is that the Financial Depart¬ 
ment make out high education in Bengal to cost about 61 per 
cent, of the total outlay granted by the State for general education'; 
the Bengal authorities prove it to cost only 50 per cent, according 
to their own definition, or 65 per cent, according to that adopted 
by the Government of India.. 

N')w, whatever may be thought of the proportion, it seems to us 
to be abundantly evident, not only that our total'^expenditure on 
education in Bengal is ludicrously small for a population of pro¬ 
bably fifty millions, but that, even taking the cost of the higher 
education at ci?92,492—the figure at which the last resolution 
of the Government of India pla/'os it—the amount is not mot^e^han 
the Government ought to be able to afford. Indeed, were it not for 
the circumstance of a financial crisis occurring just at the moment 
when attention was being directed to the importance of national 
education in the widest sense, it is probable that objection would 
never have been taken to the present outlay. It so happened, how¬ 
ever, that the friends of mass education and the stern advocates of 
retrenchment saw in the disproportionate cost of English vsducation 
jn Bengal a common object of attack, and the Anglo-Indian publiq 
has in consequence had the gratification of witnessing the somewhat 
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rare spectacle of combined and ynanimous action on the part of 
thp Home and Financial Departments of the Government of India. 

It seems to us that ^his action of the Government of India 
Las been grievously misunderstood by some of those who have 
taken part in the discussion. Men write as if it were a conflict 
between the respective Merits of an English education ar}d an 
education m the vernacular. It is nothing of the sort. The real 
point at issue is the manner in which the Government can kty 
out a limited educational grant so as best to advjince the in¬ 
terests of the people. It would simply be impossible on finan¬ 
cial grounds, even if it were for other reasons expedient, to give 
an English education *to the hundred and fifty millions of British 
India. But indeed it is greatly to be desired that the advocates 
of English education in this country should calmly review their posi¬ 
tion and consider whither they are tending. Outbursts of rhetoric 
and ungenerous aspersions upon the motives of those who believe 
that a really national system of education can only be conveyed 
through the mother-tongue, are not arguments, and do not go far 
to throw light on the ultimate object which those have in view 
who are so eager to promote the spread of English education 
in this country. Is that object to anglicise the whole of India ? 
Do these men really contemplate a time when the people of India 
will be an English-speaking nation ? And do they suppose that 
they make Englishmen of Bengalis simply by teaching thwii to 
speak and write English ? Gan they adduce any precedent from 
history of a successlul attempt to educate and elevate a whole 
nation through the medium of a foreign language ? For our part 
consider even the highest class of education we are giving at 
the present day about as unsatisfactory a system as it well can 
be, and that the efforts of those concerned ought to aim at its 
improvement rather than its extension. A mere system of text¬ 
books and cram—it is incompetent to draw forth the full powers 
of the mind o» to inspire a love of learning for its own sake. 
Wo quite admit that a high education ought to be»conducted in 
English in preference to the study of the Oriental classics, but 
we are far from regarding the present system as perfect. And 
fdf extending that system to Jhe masses of the-people, w'e 
consider the proposal as unwise as it is chimerioal. 

Whatever be the result of the present contest, however, so far 
as high English education is concerned, wo most sincerely trust that 
the Government will succeed in instituting a system of local taxatnMa 
throughout Bengal to supplement the imperial grant, and to make 
our t^tal expenditure upon education somewhat more worthy of the 
circumstances of these provinces and the credit of the British homo* 

* We shall conclude this paper with a few remarks bearing upoft 
the present state of our knowledge in regard to the laws of popula> 
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tion as they seem to be in opeFation in this country. Most of 
our readers are doubtless aware that there are certain pliysiologjcal 
phenomena in connection with the population which are supposed 
to be peculiarly characteristic of India, and one of the most in¬ 
teresting enquiries in relation to this subject affects the extent to 
which the different theories that have ijeen advanced are b^rne 
out by the results which have been ascertained from time to 
time. Mr. W. Chichele Plowden has the credit of being the 
first to examine with any degree of scientific analysis the 
statistical conclusions to which the returns of population in India 
would seem to point. In his report upon the census of the North- 
Western Provinces in 1865, he arrived at two results which, to 
say the least, were opposed to all European experience. These 
results were (1) the unusual preponderance of the male clement, 
and (2) the excessive proportion of children, in an Indian popula¬ 
tion. These phenomena have been carefully tested by those who 
have followed Mr. Plowden in statistical enquiries on this subject, 
and the upshot is that we have now such a mass of evidence 
as is, to our mind at least, sufficient to establish them beyond all rea¬ 
sonable doubt. In the Central Provinces, the Berars, the Punjab 
and Oudh, Mr. Plowden’s theories have been thoroughly examined, 
everywhere with similar results. Even the experimeutal enumer¬ 
ations that were made in Lower Bengal last year, though owing 
to thfir partial character not much reliance can be placed upon tne 
results which they disclose, pointed in the same direction. For 
facility of reference and at the risk of incurring the reader’s 
displeasure, we venture to subjoin the following table in which 
are shown the ascertained percentages in regard to these phenomena, 
for every province in which a detailed census has yet boon taken. 
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This table exhibits some interesting results. In the first place it 
wi]l be seen that in every case the number of males exceeds the num-^ 
ber of females. In BengM and the Central Provinces there would 
seem to be about 96 females to every 100 males; and this ratio 
diminishes as we pass through Oudh and the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, until we arrive at /he Punjab, where it assumes the startling 
disproportion of only 83 5 females to every 100 males.* More¬ 
over, except in the Punjab, for which province the percentages 
in the first three columns are nearly equal, it will^be seen that 
the disproportion which males bear to females is invariably greater 
among children than either among adults or in. the total popula¬ 
tion. 

Now in Europe, although as a rule more boys are bom into 
the world than girls, still the number of females in the total popu¬ 
lation almost invariably exceeds the number of males; and it is, 
therefore, somewhat remarkable to find so very different a result 
in regard to the population of India. It is of course a very sim¬ 
ple matter to pooh-pooh the whole question, to assert that our 
figures must be wrong, that the people of India are most sensitive 
as to enquiries regarding their women, and that the probability is that 
a large number are in consequence concealed. This is a very easy 
way of getting over the difficulty, if difficulty there be. When 
a man says “ I don’t believe your figures,” there is of course an. 
end to all argument. But at the same time there are cojjsider- 
ations which induce us to think that our figures may be trusted, 
and that the state of things which they disclose does actually exist. 
We are by no means' satisf‘^d that because a certain phenomenon 
Is opposed to what we arc led to expect from our experience else¬ 
where, we are at once to reject as untrustworthy the evidence 
upon which tliat phenomenon is based. We knew very little about 
the winds and storms of India when first we came to the country, but 
that man would now be set down as little better than an idiot who 
should deny thck occurrence of cyclones on the ground of their being 
unknown in Euiope. Neither can we admit that it is a mere 
conflict of opposite -probabilities, and that it is more probable 
that European experience should be found applicable to Indian 
"populations than that our figures should be correct. Here we 
have nve provinces in which careful and detailed censuses have 
been taken, and all with one result, showing the males to be in 
excess of the females. The officers to whom the operations were 

* In para- 182 of Mr. Williams’ Eeport on the Oudh Censas, the following 
passage occurs, curiously confirmatory of this result“ Another law appar 
renti^ pi'evails; viz., that the proportion of females to males is greater in the 
extreme Soueh-east, and least in the extreme north-west, and generally 
higher tow^ds the east and south, and lower towards the west and nortl^" 

* Mr. Williams adds, “ I do not pretend to offer any explanation of this fact.’* 
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entrusted and who had the best opportunities of testing the figures, 
all express an opinion of their general accuracy in this particular. 
And not only so, but the results only co4firm the conclusions that 
were arrived at in previous enumerations. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argiinqjpnt, that the returns are 
incorrect and that the excess of males is i^pparent only, and due to 
the persistent concealment of the women. What follows ? In the 
first place it would appear that in the Punjab 1,600,000 females, 
oi; just one ^ woman in evorv five, escaped enumeration. In 
the North-West Provinces 2,160,000, or one woman in every 
six was successfully concealed. Is it possible to believe that this 
can have been the case ? Again, d ^priori considerations would 
lead us to suppose that concealment would be practised more 
generally among Muhammadans than among Hindus, but what 
do our returns show ? In every case without exception the excess 
of males is more marked among Hindus than among Muhammadans. 
In the North West Provinces the percentage of males among Hindus 
is 53 37, and among Muhammadans 5279 only. In the Punjab 
there are only 81'66 females to every 100 males among Hindus, 
while in the Muhammadan community there are as many as 85’99. 
In Oudh 48 per cent, of the Hindu population are females, but 
49’6 per cent, of the Muhammadans. The proportion of women 
is lowest among the Sikhs, among whom they only number 7574 
to evajy 100 males, but there are other explanations given of this 
phenomenon without having recourse to the inference that the Sikhs 
are the most particular sect in India in respect of their women. 
Moreover, supposing this persistent concealment of the women to be 
the cause of the disproportion we have noted, should wo not ex¬ 
pect to find it more marked among adults than among children 
under twelve ? Yet our figures point in a totally opposite direction. 
The excess is particularly marked among children, while among 
adults in some place.s it scarcely exists’ at all. 

For our own part we are content to take the figures as they 
stand. In the present state of our knowledge of the social and 
physiological forces that are at work in this country, we are not 
in a position to say “ This or that cannot be the case, ” We must 
be content to wait in patience, posing no opportunity of coljed'ting 
information and scrutinising carefully everything which may throw 
light on our investigations in this quarter. 

The fact that the disproportion we have noticed is more marked 
among children under twelve than either among adults or in the 
total population, seems to show that it is to bo attributed mainly 
to an excess of male births. Mr. Plowden has advanced «two 
theories in explanation of this phenomenon, but in tho' present 
s.tate of the question we doubt whether their discussion is not, 
somewhat premature. We are content for the present simply to 
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chronicle the facts; when the %!ts have been sufficiently corrobo¬ 
rated to meet with an unhesitating acceptance, we doubt not a 
reasonable explanation of them will be forthcoming. 

The' tabulai statement given above exhibits the number of 
children in an Indian population as varying from 35'4 to 39 9 per 
cent, of the whole. If tbie Central Provinces be excluded, the per¬ 
centage varies between 35 4 and 36 only—a result of singular unifor¬ 
mity. And when we enquire into the matter, we find that the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces would be rightly excluded, for in those JProvinces the 
age at which children were distinguished from adults was taken to be 
14 years. In the Berars the age was fixed at 13 years, and elsewhere 
at 12 only. On the whole, therefore, the result is remarkably 
uniform, and the children in India under 12 years of age may be 
assumed to form 35 5 per cent, of the total population. But the 
percentage of children under 12 in England is only 29 5, or 6 per 
cent, less ; and so of course we are told that our figures are utterly 
untrustworthy, that it is as ridiculous to suppose that people have 
larger families iii India than in England as it is to suppose 
that they know anything whatever about their age. Even 
Mr. Plowden is among the unbelievers this time, and after having 
collated a most interesting and valuable series of statistics on the 
point, disposes of the whole by a mere assertion of their inaccuracy. 
To us the result is sufficiently explicable—regard being had to the 
social customs of the people of this country. We do not sa^ that 
larger families are the rule in India, because we have no data on 
which to say so. At the same time when it is considered at what 
an early age people marry in this country, it is neither impossible nor 
hbsurd to suppose that they may have more children hoi'n to them 
than married couples usually have in England. But what we do 
say is that marriage is infinitely more universal in India than 
in Europe, and marriage, as a rule, leads to the propagation of 
children. This, to our mind, is a verj simple explanation ; indeed, 
we should have^been rather puzzled than otherwse, had our statis¬ 
tics not disclosed this '* abnormal oxdess ” of childreik 

Granted that people in India do not know how old they are, 
why should there be a universal desire to be returned as a child 
undtft-j[2? Experience teaches us, that boys certainly try to pass 
themselves off as men as early as possible, and, at any rate before 
the age of ‘ sweet seventeen,’ even girls are not given to understate 
their years. What possible reason can be suggested then for this 
unnatural tendency towards childhood ? Surely it is more reasoiw , 
able to conclude that, although individual ages are incorrectly 
given, the figures in the end correct themselves. 

Mr. Piowden argues that if the statements of age are not to bo 
regarded -ets inaccurate, that is,, as showing this universal tendency 
towards childhood, "we should be justified in lookmg for a larger 
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“ excess among female children compared with the female popula- 
tion than would be anticipated among the boys compared with' 
“ the male population ; for the feelings^ of natives in regard to 
” their women are more pronounced when their females are arrived 
“ at maturity than when they are youn^-er, and we should expect 
“ to find more concealment practised in') regard to females above 
** twelve than in regard to females below that age. This 
“ ■‘would give us a greater excess of girls than of boys, as 
in the case of males no motives for concealment exist, either 
“ in regard to boys or to men. But this is not at all the case. 
" The excess of boys is, as I have remarked, greater than the excess 
“ of girls— viz, 25*8 per cent, to 19*5 per cent.” But, with all due 
deference to Mr. Plowden, this result is just what we should have 
expected, and, we may add, just what has been found to be the 
case elsewhere. The faet is, an Indian girl of twelve is much more 
of an adult than an Indian boy of the same age, and our own 
enquiries on this subject have convinced us that a considerable 
proportion of girls are passed off as women for this and similar 
reasons. Again, in the experimental enumerations in Bengal, there 
■was scarcely a single district in which complaint was not made 
of girls under twelve being omitted from the returns on the ground 
that when they grew up they would live with their husbands 
in other villages. Nor are we sure that Mr. Plowden’s hypothesis 
regaWing the greater concealment of adult women is to be accepted 
without reservation. In Bengal, at any rate, it was the young 
unmarried women whom popular rumour designated as being the 
objects of our researches, either for some Christian or unchristian 
purpose. 

The forthcoming census of 1871 will doubtless dispel the mii^ 
of uncertainty which still enshrouds the phenomena which we 
have indicated above. Though mainly taken for administration 
purposes, it ought also to shed a flood of light upon the physical 
laws which are at work among the population. To be useful for 
either purposfe, however, the first condition is strict accuracy; unless 
the accuracy of the results can be depended on, the whole of the 
labour and expense will only be so much thrown away. Far bet¬ 
ter would it be to confine our .enquiries to the simplest dptffils, if 
thereby we can guarantee their correctness, than 'attempt too 
scientific an enumeration which may have the effect* of introduc¬ 
ing an element of doubt. Everything of course will depend on - 
'llie personal exertions of those to whom the details of the work 
are entrusted, but we may confidently hope that on this, as on , 
other occasions Indian officers will be found equal to the duties 
expected from them. . * 
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A FEW words of preface are needed regarding these translations. 

The two first odes from Hafiz are not given entire. Every 
reader of that poet is aware that his best compositions are disfigured 
by passages of extraordinary puerility. Good poetry among the 
Persians might almost be designated as accidental. They devoted 
great care and ingenuity to the construction and scanning of a 
line, but paid little hoed to the poetic spirit which should inform 
the whole. They were possessed of no critical discrimination; all 
verses were equally good which in external form adapted them¬ 
selves to the established rules. The same characteristics prevail 
to this day. Every Persian scholar considers himself also a 
Persian poet. A short time ago, a highly intelligent Musalman 
inquired of us, whether the English poets interwove their names, 
in the Persian manner, into the odes and lyrics they chanced to 
produce. On my replying in the negative, he expressed his surprise, 
and asked how in that case they deterred others from passing off 
these compositions as their own. This man had a much-^wider 
knowledge o^ Persian literature than most natives in this country, 
but he could not understand that one poet was greater or less 
than another. They all wrote poetry, and there was an end. He, 
Taowever, made one exception. Ferdausi he held in great disdain 
on account of the simplicity of his language, which, he observed 
with great truth and contempt, “ had no flowery sentences in it,” 
—to write a sentence which should at once scan and be flowery 
being the mark of a really great poet. This man was himself 
engaged, and for aught we know to the contrary still is, in the 
cold-blooded and deliberate manufacture of a panegyric in verse 
'on one of his friends, doubtless full of flowers. 

TAe Moth and the Candle is a Sufi poem, intended to typify 
The Idvg of God, which under all trjp.ls and adversities should conti¬ 
nue to burn in the soul of man. As some of our readers may not 
be acquainted with the doctrines of Sufyism, we append a brief 
account of it which we published a short time ago in the Westminstev 
Review. 

The doctrine “ There is no God but God, and Muhammad is 
Prophet” transformed the rude tribes wandering over Arabian sands 
into a natJbn' of in-esistible warriors. They poured into Central Aflj^ 
«.nd one pcfple after another succumbed to the propagators of the neV 
faith and adopted their tenets. But when the tide of conquest began to 
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ebb—when men, no longer wholly absorbed in the work of proselytism, 
began to think, the old mysterious problems of existence rose up on 
eveiy side of them, unsolved as before. rTho new formula could hot 
be made to cover the ancient facts, any more than the old ones whicli 
had been so scornfully cast aside. And under the pressure of these 
tlifficultics began that great intellectual and ^.piritual movement known 
as Sufyism, which has exercised so potent a fascination over the greatest 
minds of Persia and Hindustan. 

Sufyism, speaking generally, is a species of Pantheism. The whole 
vfeible creation, according to it .’ votaries, is the outward manifestation 
of that invisible Being, whoso spirit, diffused and interpenetrated 
through every part, preserves and renews its beauty and splendour from 
day to day. Man himself is an emanation from the Deity ; and tho 
unrest and discontent which he feels upon earth are tho throes and 
agonies of the divine life within him, yearning to bunst its prison- 
house of flesh, and return to “ that imperial palace whence it came.” 
Those who are ignorant of this truth, vainly seek tho satisfaction of 
their spiritual wants in the pursuit of fame, powe?’, wealth, pleasure, 
as the case may be. In tho search after these phantoms they lill tho 
earth with mourning, bloodshed, and misery ; they follow after a prize, 
tempting indeed to look at, but Avhich turns to dust and aslu’s tho 
moment they have grasped it. It is the duty of tho wise man to dis¬ 
engage his affections from the.se shadows and concentrate them on the 
true realities—by the power of intense meditation to attain to the 
beatific vision of the Divine Being, and finally to become one with Him. 
For those who devote themselves to this end there is gradually created, 
to use the language of Scripture, a new heaven and a new earth. Tho 
sorrowful things about them cease to give jiaiu, but the beautiful 
become informed with a diviner beauty. “ Night and day they are 
plunged in an ocean of ardent dcsii'o, till they are unable through 
astonishment to distinguish night from day. So cnraiitured arc they 
with the beauty of Him who decorated the human form, that with tho 
beauty of the form itself they have no concern, and if ever they be¬ 
hold a beautiful shape, they see in it tho mystery of God’s work,” Four 
stages have to be passed before the disciple of Sufyisra^can attain to tho 
state of beatitude. The first of these is called Shar’iyat, which signifies 
the law. In tlUs stage the disciple must practise a strict and scrupulous 
observance of all the external rites and ceremonies of religion; for 
these, though indifferent to the spiritual man, are needful as a disciplijje 
to prepare the soul for the reception of that higher knowledge.^ The 
second stage is called Tariqat, from Tarlq, meaning a path, way, or 
dii’cction. At this stage the disciple discards the outward forms of 
religion, and devotes himself to the mental worship of the Deity. 
“The third stage is Haqiqat, or the state of Tnith, from tho word 
Haq—an epithet of the Almighty, and signifying IVuth. This is the 
state of preternatural knowledge or inspiration. Long med^-ation 
upon God has given to the soul of the devotee a supernatpr^, capacity. 
The muddy vesture of decay no longer grossly hems in. hears the 
Jiarmony of the celestial spheres, and stands in the veiy presence of Deity.* 
The fourth and last state is Ma’&rifat—a term for knowledge, from the 
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Arabic word Arif, “to Vsiow,” ^hen this stage is reached, the Boul 
absorbed into the Divine Essence, is again^ one with God. But the 
road thither is long and difiifcult. The devotee has to endure painful 
fasts. He must live in solitary deserts, seeing only the teacher to 
whom he is attached for a chief merit of the Sufi is entire devotion 
to his spiritual master. Numbers, worn out by long austerities,’ have 
perished miserably while still far from the goal.* Even among those 
who have passed through lS,ll the stages, there are different degrees of 
knowledge. The Sufi may partake of tho nature of God, which* is 
designated Januil, and signifies that mild and gentle beauty which lof^es 
to do good and hurts not ; or he may be intoxicated with tlie wine of 


*A recent convert to Christianity from the religion of tho Prophet has written a very 
interesting account of these austerities. “ I sought,” he says, “ for union with God from 
ti avellers and fakirs, and even from the insane people of the city, according to the tenets 
of tho Sufi mystics. The thought of utterly renouncing the world then came into my 
mind with so much power, that I left everybody, and went out into the jungles and 
became a fakir, putting on clothes covered with red ochre, a^d wandered here and there, 
from city to city and from village to village, step by step, alone, for about 2,000 cos 
(2500 miles), without plan or baggage. Faith in tho Muhammadan religion will 
never, indeed, allow true sincerity to be produced in the nature of man ; yet I was 
then, although with many worldly motives, in search only of God. In this state I 
entered the city of KarUli, where a stream called Gholida flows beneath a mountain, 
and there 1 stayed to pci form tho Hisbul bahar. 1 had a book with me on the doc¬ 
trines of mysticism and the practice of devotion, which 1 had received from my 
religious guide, and held more dear even than the Quran. In my journeys 1 slept 
wdtli it at my side at nights, and took comiort in clasping it to my heart whenever my 
mind was pci-plexed. My religious guide had forbidden me to show this boflk, or to 
speak of its secrets to any one, for it contained tlie sum of cvorlasting happiness; and 
so this piiceless book is even now lying useless on a shelf in my house. I took up the 
hook, and sat down on tho bank of the stream, to perform the ceremonies as they were 
jenjoined, according to the following rules. The celebrant must first perform his 
ablutions on tho bank of the flowing stream, and, w'earing an unsewn dress, must sit 
in a particular manner on one knee for twelve days, and repeat tho prayer called 
Jugopar thirty times every day with a loud voice. He must not eat any food 
with salt, or anything at all, except some bailey bread of flour lawfully earned, 
which ho has made with his own hands, and baked with wood that ho has brought 
himself frpm the jungles. Duiing the day ho must fast entirely, ^fter performing hia 
ablutions in tho river before daylight; and ho must remain barefooted, wearing no 
shoos; nor must ho touch any man, nor, except at an apjiomtod time, ■ even speak 
to any one. Tho object of it all is, that he may meet with • God, end from tho 
longing desire to attain to this, I underwent all this pain. In addition to tfaa 
above, I wrote the name of God on paper during this time 125,000 times, performing 
„n certain portion every day ; and I cut out each word separately with scissors, and 
wrapilfed, them up each in a little ball of flour, and fed tho fishes of the river with 
them, in the way tho book pi escribed. My days were spent in this manner; and 
duiing half tho night I slept, and tho remaining half 1 sat up and wrote the name 
of God mentally on my heart, and saw Him with the eye of thought. When all this . 
toil was over, and I went thence, I had no strength left in my body; my face wsa 
wan and pale, and I could not even hold up myself against the wind. Tho treasurei^ 
Thj Muhammad, and Fazl llasul Hhkn, tho minister of the Haja of Kartili,^ took 
much caro of me, aud became my disciples. Many people of the city, too, fistBo 
to mo, and became my disciples, and gave me much money, and revereaoed tts. 
greatly. Aa Ipng as I remained there, 1 preached tho Quran constautiy ia the s(;r^ta 
and houses mad mosques, and many people repented of their sins, and BtB W 

» one of the illaints of God, and came and touched my knees with their hattds. 
still my soul found no rest; and in consequence of tho experience I had had, I ‘ 
o^ly folt daily in my mind a growing abhorrence of the law of Mi^aouBad,*’ 
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the Divine Love—absorbed in the contemplation of the Jatdl, or con-' 
Burning glory of the Deity. In this state he is full of wrath with the 
iniquities of the world, and if provoked, hfa imprecations take imme¬ 
diate effect.. Or lastly, he may pass from the highest to the lowest 
stage, and vice versd^ asserting at one time—after the manner of an 
eminent devotee—that God is in his sleeve, and then falling back 
into the condition of ordinary mortals, trusting that God will forgive 
him his sins, and make his latter days righteous. 

•Wild as all this sounds to us, there is much in Oriental history to 
account for the eager avidity with which the Asiatic has embraced 
these notions. Take Oriental history, for example, and what is the con¬ 
viction which it AvoLild bring home most forcibly to the mind ? Even 
here, in our Western world, there is much to render the thoughtful man 
hopeless and desperate of humanity—hardly ever, perhaps, more so 
than at present, wlicn he weighs the motives which have led to legisla¬ 
tive reforms, proclaimed by grand flourishes of trumpets and much 
self-laudation. B\it wo have learned to accei)t Progress as the law 
which governs human affairs, because on the whole Europe has ad¬ 
vanced and not receded during the last eighteen hundred years. But 
in the East there has been no progress, no ditfusion of knowledge, no 
growth of liberty, no development of national life, anywhere. During 
all these centuries the history of Persia oi* India is a record of the 
exploits of a long series of adventurers, each rising into power on the 
dead body of his predecessor, and marking his CiU’eer of conquest with 
ruined cities, wasted fields, and slaughtered people. The despot of 
to-day'fs a friendless fugitive on the morrow; the slave who a few years 
ago was sold as a chattel in the mai’kot-place, becomes the unquestioned 
lord of millions of human so\ils. But there runs a toiTible faiiiily 
resemblance through them all. Dressed in a little brief authorityj 
they all play the same fantastic tricks j they all mtinifest the same 
indilfci'ence for human life and human suffering; they all regard the 
world and the human beings upon it, as given them in fee simple to 
do with as they please. 

It is not, however, the positive suffering inflicted by those despots 
upon their kind which render the study of Oriental history so depressing. 
Dreadful as these often were, they were generally limited to a small 
area. The absence of the necessary executive machinery enabled lai-ge 
tracts of country to escape with comparative immunity from the roach 
of the most terrible destroyers. But it is the absence of all hope, 
any widening purpose, of any loft^’ideal, gradually becoming an*accom¬ 
plished fact, which makes the annals of the East so dreary and so hard 
to read. There seems no right and no wrong : only a mad expenditure 
of fruitless energy—a frantic struggle for power, where cham.ee is the 
"only law. To the thoughtful or imaginative mind, looking out upon 
these dismal scenes, it must have become a necessity to lighten somehow 
the burden and the mystery of such an unintelligible woi’ld atf' this. 
Unaided by those revelations of science, which have made /is believe 
that there is an order and a harmony deducible from that Vhich looks,, 
most disorderly, which sounds most tuneless, the Asiatic boldly pro¬ 
nounced the wjtole wild chaos a delusion, and the solution has been 
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It 

gr6edily accepted by the best an^ greatest minds of Persia and Hin¬ 
dustan — a melancholy commentary on their history. There are in 
India three great schools of Sufyism, deriving their names from their 
founders—the Tariq-i-Qadiria, the Tariq-i-Chishtia, and the Tariq-i- 
Nakshbandia; or, in other words, the schools of Qadiria, Chishtia, 
and Nakshbandia.’ 
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FROM THE ODES OF HAFIZ. 

I. 

O if that sweet Shirazi girl 
Would take my heart in hand, 

I would give Bokhara for a kiss,* 

And the wealth of Samarkand. 

O Saki! fill my cup with wine,— 

In Heav’n, alas ! 'tis said. 

We never shall see Musella’s walks, 

Nor the banks of Roknabad !f 

Justice I ask. These wanton girls. 
With witchlike devilry, 

They have broken up the City’s peace. 
And have robb’d my heart from me. 

Their charms, I think, like Joseph’s are, 
Which grew so bright to see,* 

That passion tore from Zuleika’s heart 
The veil of her purity. 

, O sing of music and of wine ; 

The world’s dark secrets leave ; 

For none of us can, nor ever will, 

The riddle of life unweave I 


* In the original the words are “ tho black mole on her cheekwe have ventured 
to substitute "kiss, ” both as being more poetical according to our English ideas, and 
reducing the somewhat extravagant o^er of the enamoured bard to the linvts of a 
reasonable propoeal^-4t least, in the commerce of love. « ^ 

' t Musella and Roknabad were favourite quarters in the City of Shiraz—the resi¬ 
dence of Hafiz, 
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II. 

Go, breeze, and gently tell 
Yon fairy-limb’d Gazelle, 

O’er mountain and o’er plain we follow and are faint; 

Is it the pride that glows 
In the bosom of the rose. 

Which makes her never heed the Nightingale's complaint? 

Sweet face ! so full of light. 

And eyes so darkly bright. 

And body straight and tall as is the cypress tree ! 

Ah ! would that Heav’n would show. 

What I shall never know, 

Why Love is never found to make his home with thee. 

We view that form of thine, 

And but one fault divine. 

To mar the perfect beauty that is there enshrin’d ; 

So exquisite art thou, 

We grieve and wonder how 

*A creature form’d for love s&ould lack the loving mind ! 
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III. 

i 

A rose in bloom, a cup of wine, 

A mistress on my knee,— 

Ah ! then the king of all the world 
Is but a slavp to me! 

1 

0 speak and bid them bring no light 
To my love-lighted room ; 

For she is all my own to-night 

Whose cheeks in brightness bloom. 

We shall not need to shun the grape ; 

That houri-face of thine, 

0 cheek of rose and cypress’ shape ! 
Will sanctify the wine. 

I only hear the blended sound, 

Which harp and flute renew, 

I see but wine cups circling round. 
And lips of crimson hue. 

Bring no perfume within my room ; 

The fragrance of her hair 
At every moment bathes my soul, 

V 

In sweetest scented air. 

And tell me not there could be found, 
A sweeter thing than this. 

To be a slave, in duty bound. 

Such luscious lips to kiss. 
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Ah ! since tjiis wealth of love has come 
To my abandon'd heart, 

The Tavern has become the home 
From which I ne’er depart. 

Then, wherefore speak of name or fame 
To one with my renown ? 

My glory is my want of shame. 
Dishonour is my crown ! 

J. am a lawless drinking man, 

A wretch wlio loves to spy 
A face of beauty, if he can, 

Uncover’d to the sky ; 

And who, within this city’s span, 

Is otherwise than 1 ? 

Tell not the censor of my crimes— 

His own arc like to mine \ 

At noon, at night, at morn betimes, 

He goes in search of wine ! 

The feast has killed the long fast’s gloom. 
The roses and the jasmines bloom, 

Then, how should Hahz be 
Without a wine-cup in his room, 

A beauty on his knee ? 
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FROM SAADI’S GULISTAN. 

To-night, at his accustom’d hour, the cock forgot to crow, 

The lovers kiss, and kiss again, nor weariness they know ; 

His mistress’ cheek beneath her curls is luminously bright, 

As in the Gliougaii’s ebonjr bat the ivory ball shines white. 
Until the Muezzin s call to pray’r proclaims that day is come, 
And from the Sultan’s Palace gate is heard the morning drum ; 
It*were but folly to forego the kiss and the caress, 

Because a foolish cock disturbs the sweet night’s stilliness, 
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MOTH AND THE CANDLE. 

FROM SAADI’S ‘ BOSTAN. " 

I mind me of a night, 

When sleep my eyes had fled, 

I overheard a moth. 

That to a candle said : 

I am a lover ; if I burn 
“ Fittiilg it is for me, 

But what have tears and flames to do, 
“ With such an one as thee ? ” - 

The candle answer’d ; “ My poor friend I 
“ The honey of the bee, 

“ That was tlie dearest friend I had, 

" Has pass’d away from me. 

And when that honey pass’d away, 

“ The anguish of desire. 

Like Furhad’s for his Shireen lost. 
Came on my head in fire. ” 

She spoke ; and every moment 
The streaming tears of pain 
Adown the whiteness f>f her cheek 
Were flowing fast as rain. 

Oh ! Love is not for you, 

“ Who have not at command 
* The patience to endure, 

“ Or the power to withstand. 
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“ O Fool ! before the glance 
Of a single flame you flee; 

I stand, until the fire 
“ Consumes me utterly. 

“ And if the fire of Love 

“ Has touched your wings with flame, 
“ Behold ! from head to foot 
“ I burn beneath the same.” 

An hour or two remain'd 
Before the end of night, 

When suddenly, a sweet-faced girl 
Flit out the candle’s light. 

She said,* the while the smoke 
Arose her head above, 

“ Ah ! my dear friend ! behold 
The last extreme of Love ! 

“If you would Ictarn to love, 

“ Ah ! then you must discern 
“ A deeper bliss for her you love 
“ In dying than to burn. 


“ The Lover will not leave the love, 

“To whom his heart is wed, 

‘ Although a storm of spears and stones 
“ Be rain’d upon his head. 

“ Beware ! embark not on this sea, 

“ I say ; or would you try, 

“ Then give your body to the storm 
“ And bo prepared to die. ” 


* >.0. tbe candle. 



Art. V.—ARVAN FOLK-LORE. 


1. —The Bombay Saturday Review, 1861. 

2. —The Bombay Gazette. 1864 

* 3.—Dasent’s Tales from the Norse. 


4. —Campbell’s Tales of the West Highlands. 

5. —Frere’s Old Deccan Days. 

6. — The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. By George W. 
Cox, M.A, Late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. London : 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1870. 

T HOUGH' there is much in the spirit of the age to justify, 
there is also much to refute, the indictment of utilita¬ 
rianism so often urged against it. Intense as the struggle for 
existence has become, we yet find both heart and time not only to 
map the surface of the moon, but to measure the heights of its 
rnouiftains and gauge the depths of its valleys ; to analyse the con¬ 
stitutions of remote suns ; to reconstruct the skeletons of extinct 
forms of life ; to revive and re-habilitate long-forgotten races. We 
have never, perhaps, had more to think of and to do for ourselves ; 
yet we give more thought and more work than ever t(^ other 
worlds than earth, other times than the present, other races than 
human-kind. With greater force than ever the satirist may ask 

What, alas! is it to us, 

Whether f the moon men thus or thus 
Do eat their porryige, cut their corns, 

Or whether they have tails or horns ? 

What trade from thence can you advance, 

But what we nearer have from France ? 

What can our travellers bring home, 

That is not to be learnt at Rome ? 

What politics or strange opinions, 

That are not in our own dominions ? 

What science can be brought from thence. 

In which we do not here commence ? 

What revelations or relmions, 

That are not in our natfve regions ? 


And if the question stands as little as ever, or less than ever, in 
the way of our speculations after “ discoveries far fet,” and presses 
but lightly on our consciences, it is not because we can reply to it 
satisfactorily in the spirit in which it is put. The progress ’of 
science has, it is true, furnished some remarkable examples of the 
value of.^apparontly worthless or trivial discoveries; and savans, 
busied awut the very minute or theory remote, are not slow to 
base upon the circumstance a justific^ion of their enquiries. But 
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it has always seemed to us thaji, in so busy an ago as ours, it is 
the veriest sophistry to attempt to justify speculations of this 
sort upon utilitarian grounds by tiie mere possibility of 
their leading to valuable discoveries. Arguing upon such grounds, 
and making use of the only logical principle we have at our 
command, surely probability is to be preferred to mere possibility; 
and there are abundant channels of enquiry in which experienqp 
has shown that valuable discoveries in a utilitarian sense are 
not merely possible, but highly probable. Nor can there, we 
think, be any reasonable doubt that if all the energy and powers 
of research devoted to the distant past were employed upon the 
present, if all the intense mental labour and recondite learning 
engaged about the remote regions of space were turned to earth 
and its practical coneerns; if all the scientific skill absorbed 
in the investigation of the curious were concentrated upon 
mechanics, chemistry, physiology, pathology and the other subjects 
of enquiry most fruitful of physical advantage to mankind, our 
material progress would be even more rapid, our conquest of 
Nature more complete, than at present. 

The objections we refer to, can nevertheless be answered,* and, 
we believe, satisfactorily answered. If it were not so, we should 
hardly venture to invite public attention to the subject of this paper, 
for we must candidly admit that, when judged by a utilitarian stan¬ 
dard, fct comes within the category of far-fetched speculations. 

To a certain extent the intelligent study of the past may 
throw light upon both the present and the future—light which may 
aid us both to direct our policy, and to predict dimly its results. 
But this cannot be said of the past indiscriminately. A certain ‘ 
degree of analogy or continuity is a necessary condition of the prac¬ 
tical utility of these enquiries. It really matters very little to us 
as regards our own conduct, how pre-Adamite man ate his potridge 
or pared his nails; the polity of the dwellers on the lake can 
hardly bo expected to be of much use either in directing our 
own, or in illustrating its consequences; it can serve no con¬ 
ceivable practical end to us artificers in iron, to know that our 
forefathers once used weapons and implements of stone or of bronze. ^ 
Though we may some day have^used up all the iron in the.ff'orld, 
it has not yet become a problem of any practical interest to 
us what we shall then substitute for it. Circumstances may 
subject individuals among us to conditions comparable with those 
of the men of the stone age ; but it is not an object of general 
importance to provide for such isolated instances. Yet there is 
no denying the fact that, to a large number of us, it would® be 
interesting to' know how pre-Adamite man ate his porridgp: while 
it would, perhaps, be still more interesting to know how 'the men „ 
in the moon, if there are any, eat theirs \ and, as to the relics 
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of the stone age, we know that they are actually a subject of 
ardent research with men who can hardly be called triflers. How 
are we to account for, how*to justify, these facts ? 

To a certain extent the profound interest which civilized man 
feels in the remote, is an ultimate psychological fact which admits 
of no explanation. That it exists, is sufficient to bestow upon 
these enquiries a value of their own which no utilitarian argu¬ 
ments can affect. Or, rather, we may say that if man’s mental, as 
well as his bodily wants, are worthy to be satisfied, th^ sense of the 
word utility must be extended so as to embrace both objects. 

To some extent, moreover, we think the tendency to which wo 
refer, admits of explanation on what, speaking metaphorically, 
may be called aesthetic grounds. Very much as the eye of the 
artist demands a back-ground to his landscape, that yearning after 
knowledge which pre-eminently distinguishes the cultivated intel¬ 
lect, demands distance for its satisfaction. Narrow limits of time 
or space offend the sense of intellectual power and freeddm, as 
prison walls oppress their inmate. It is not sufficient thaUwithin 
those limits there be ample scope for the employment of the mind, 
any more than it is sufficient to the prisoner that he has as much 
food and drink as he can consume, and as many cubic feet of air as 
he can breathe. We find a certain relief from the tense girdle of the 
present in diving into the depths of the past, from our indissoluble 
bondage to earth in winging our way outwards far into the illim^able. 

We feel no hesitation, then, in admitting that in making the 
folk-lore of India a subject of enquiry our object has been little 
more than the gratification of a feeling—a feeling which, however, 
'*we place as much above mere curiosity as the sense of the beautiful 
is above stupid wonder; and it is for those who share that feeling 
that we now write. 

It may be asked upon what grounds we attribute to Indian 
folk-lore so high an interest as this ;. and, viewed by itself, no 
doubt it presents little more than a farrago of gross super¬ 
stitions and silly or trivial tales, the utmost practical value of 
which is the amusement of children or serai-civilised men and 
women. It is because, when we come to apply to these creations 
“ of thc^magination a method cognate with that which has drawn 
from the study of philology so much of the history of the past, 
we find them fruitful of similar results, that we claim for them 
a high place among the subjects worthy of our attention. It 
is hardly necessary for us here to recount, or even to insist 
on the irrefragable nature of the evidence by which comparative 
■ .philology has proved the common origin of the principal European 
and Indian races; by which Teuton, Celt and Sclave, Hellene, 
Persian iad Indian, are shown to have emigrated at more 
* or less distant periods from one common fatherland in Central 
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Asia The general public cannot be expected to follow all the- 
deductions of skilled philologists ; and the literal changes, by 
which the identity of apparently unlike vocables is often estab¬ 
lished, are apt to appear arbitrary to those who have not studied 
closely the laws which govern them. But there would be ample 
evidence of the community of which we iSpeak, if Grimm^s law 
had never existed; evidence which has only to be fairly placed 
before any unbiased person possessed of the power of articu¬ 
late utterance to produce conviction. We have always thought 
that the well-known paradigms of the substantive verb given 
by Max Muller, would of themselves suffice, if not to prove, 
at least to raise a very strong presumption of, the community of 
origin of those who used the different forms given. 



Sanskrit. 

Lithuanian. 

Zend. 

Doric. 

Old Slavonic. 

Latin. 

Oothic. 

Armen. 

X am: 

osmi 

esmi 

ahmi 

iuiit 

yesme 

aum 

im 

ein 

Thou art ; 

4si 

essi 

ahi 


yesi 

es 

is 

ea 

He is: , 

&8ti 

esti 

asti 

ia-Ti 

yes to 

est 

ist 

a 

Wo (Wo) are: 

*svAs 

esva 



yesva 

... 

siju 


You (two)*are: 

’sthda 

esta 

vtho! 

CfTTOV 

yesta 

... 

sijuts 

... 

They (two) are 

: *st&s 

(esti) 

«to 1 

fffToV 

' yeata 

... 


... 

We are; 

’em as 

csml 

hinahi 

caiir^i 

yeamo 

fiumus 

sijum 

emi 

You are: 

’Btha 

estc 

stha 

« f 

care 

yesfce 

estis 

sijup 

6(1 

They are: 

s^nti 

(esti) 

henti 

evil 

somte 

sunt 

Bind 

en. 


_ / 

That these forms are practically identical, there cannot 
possibly be any doubt. That their identity is the result of chance, 
will tlardly be argued, looking at the number of the instances 
given. Though the mutual intercourse of foreign races affects 
the names of things much more largely than the forms of verbs, it 
would be, no doubt, within the bounds of possibility under certain, 
circumstances that intercourse should bring about the agreement 
exhibited in these paradigms. But we cannot look at the 
history and relative geographical situations of the races concerned, 
without coming to the conclusion that the supposition of a degree 
of intercourse which would account for this agreement at a period 
sufficiently remote to meet the conditions of the case, would be 
a much more violent one than that of community of origin. 
Analogy leads to the same conclusion. As the language of 
ancient Asia is supposed to have sent forth these dialects, to * 
diverge as they grew outward fe:om the parent stem ; so t^'Tknow 
the Latin language to have sent forth the Romance branded. We 
know by experience that it is not intercommunication but common 
parentage that has produced the agreement in this paradigm: 



Italian. 

Wallachian. 

Rhaetian. 

Spanish. 

Portuguese. 

French. 

Xam: 

soao 

sum (simt) 

sunt 

soy 

sou 

suia 

Thou art: 

sei 

oit 

els 

cros 

es 

es . 

Hois: 

e 

6 (este) 

ei 

es 

he 

est 

Wo are: 

siamo 

su’ntemu 

csson 

somos 

Homos r 

sommcB 

You are: 

sieto 

su’ntet 

eases 

sola 

sols ' 

6tes (est6s 

They are: 

sono 

su’nt 

e&n (sun) 

son 

800 

sont. 
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The same proce&s is still going on; and a few centuries will 
in all probability reader, it possible to exhibit a similar relation 
between the languages of Anglo-Saxon colonies, even more widely 
separated than the speakers of the languages of the first paradigm. 

Striking as the evidence of these paradigms they form 
but an inconsiderable portion of the mass of proofs upon which 
philologists have based their conclusions regarding the common 
origin of the different Aryan languages of Europe and Xsia. But 
pari passu with these conclusions, a multitude* of facts *are 
brought to light relating to the Nsircumstances and character 
of the people who spoke the parent languaga For wherever 
similarity of words is legitimate evidence of community of 
origin, it follows as a matter of necessity that the , ideas which 
those words originally represented must have been possessed 
by the people who used them before their separation. From an 
inspection of the stock of words common to several branches of 
the family, it is in this way possible to construct a list of some of 
the things with which the Aryan people must have been familiar 
in their fatherland before the dawn of authentic history, as well as 
to learn something of their religious and moral belief and social 
organisation. We can thus say with certainty that all the degrees 
of affinity recognised among civilized nations at the present day, 
were also-recognised by,this ancient people; while from the original 
signification of the names employed to express different relatiefis we 
may in many cases learn something of their conventional, as well 
as of their natural, functions. A familiar example of this is to be 
found in the word ‘daughter,’ which in the Sanscrit means etymo¬ 
logically milkmaid ; or in ‘ sister,’ which originally appears to have 
meant consoler. 

From similar evidence we can say what animals the parent race 
must certainly have tamed. The information thus obtainable 
must, however, necessarily be imperfect; for since any negative 
evidence which a'comparison of language may furnish is inconclu¬ 
sive, we cannot s|y what ideas or things the ancient Aryans did not 
possess ; and there can be little doubt that the instances in which 
^common have entirely given way to different terms, far exceed 
those In^which they have been preserved. In short, we cannot 
hope from language alone to obtain at this vast distance of time 
a sufficiently comjwete knowledge of the facts of Aryan life before 
the migration period, to form even the outlines of a picture. Here 
a solitary figure, there an imperfect group; here an ill-defined patch 
of light or shade, there mere mist and gloom—are intersjpersed with, 
wide etretches of blank canvas which the most vivid imagiiaflpa 
will hesitate to fill in. 

, But havmg seen so much, it is not in human nature W leave the* 
canvas as it is; and the curious believe that they have found other 
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pictures of the same scene, imperfect.in themselves, but furnishingthe 
materials to till up some of these blank^ intervals. Comparative 
mythology has been recognised as the hand-maiden of comparative 
philology, and the myths of the Sanscrit Vedas have been called in 
to contribute to the picture. 

It is a necessary condition of their usefulness for this purpose 
that these myths should be proved to have been familiar to the 
Aryans of the pre-migration period ; and Max Muller, Kuhn and 
others, have sought to prove this by comparing them with the 
mythology of ancient Greece and Kome. For instance, in the 
Vedic metaphors of the dawn flying before the Sun and finally 
dying in his arms. Max Muller finds at once the explanation 
of the Greek myth of Daphne and Apollo and the proof of 
its antiquity ; in the story of Urvasi and Purhravas he finds not 
only the analogue, but evidence of the ancient Aryan origin, of that 
of Eurydice and Orpheus. 

We must admit, however, that evidence of this descrip¬ 
tion is of very inferior value to that of comparative philology. 
The most we can conclude from the similarity between these 
myths, is that there is more or less probability that they are 
versions of stories actually current before the separationof the peo¬ 
ples in whose literature we find them. The reason of this uncer¬ 
tainty lies in the obvious fact that they are founded upon certain 
natural relations patent to all the world, and strongly suggestive to 
the poetic imagination of the metaphors employed. We have only 
to personify the sun, the dawn and the night, to be compelled to 
describe their relations by these myths or by myths, differing as 
little from them as they differ from one another. That this is in ‘ 
all probability the origin of much of the Vedic and Greek mytho¬ 
logy, Max Muller himself admits ; and the admission is, we think, 
fat^ to the inference of a common origin from their mutual 
resemblance. 

This objection to the attempts which have been made to infer 
community of origin from the resemblances i^und to obtain 
between many of the ancient Greek and Vedic myths, brings us 
to one of the principal canons of criticism by which all enquiries 
into Aryan folk-lore, if they are to yield us any reliable j^rma- 
tion regarding the past, must be guided. The canon in question 
is, that similarity of ideas cannot be regarded as presumptive 
evidence of community of race, where the ideas in question 
represent or interpret, either correctly or, though erroneously, in 
a natural manner, events or phenomena which can be sup¬ 
posed to have oome within the separate cognizance of the traces 
who entertain them. The idea that the earth is a plain is, as we 
know, an erroneous one, but it is based upon appearances by^ 
n^ich every uneducated observer is liable to be deceived; and 
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consequently the fact of its bekig entertained by diflferent racee- 
cannot be regarded as a valid argument in favour of their cotn^ 
mon origin, for there is nothing improbable in its occurring to* 
them independently, but the contrary. Even should the agree¬ 
ment extend further, and include the notion of the plain being 
bounded by a wall, it would be hardly more reasonable to base 
such an argument upon it, since the wall is an obvious resource 
to shut out that nothingness which the human mind shrinks from- 
imagining. The same may be said of the notion that the i^un 
revolves round the earth, and of many similar errors. 

Another canon is, that the similarity of ideas must not exist 
under circumstances in which it can be considered probable that 
it has arisen from intercommunication between the different peoples 
concerned. The absolute impossibility of communication having 
taken place can, perhaps, seldom be proved ; but the improbability 
may often be shown to be so great, that such an explanation may 
be reasonably treated as untenable. 

The third canon is, that the ideas which form the subject of 
agreement shall present a sufficient degree of complexity to render 
their fortuitous development among different people, independently 
of one another, highly improbable. As in the case of the second 
canon, so with this—absolute certainty cannot bo secured. It is 
in the nature of things impossible to demonstrate, that even the 
most complex combination of ideas, though from beginning'ito end 
purely imaginative, cannot have been constructed independently 
by two or any numbet of different persons. But the improbability 
increases in a very rapid ratio with the degree of complexity in¬ 
volved, and with the number of instances. The critic who attri¬ 
butes resemblance to chance, employs an instrument which loses a 
certain proportion of its force every time it is used. 

When we come to apply these three canons, it is, we think, 
pretty obvious that of all the different kinds of folk-lore, 
popular tales form the most promising field of enquiry. The 
first canon is absolutely fatal to all attempt to infer anything 
more from agreement among the proverbs of diverse peoplfes than* a 
community of common sense and wisdom, and the tendency to give 
them'^erse and epigrammatic v expression. That portion of 
folk-lore which comes more properly under the description 
of vulgar errors is not so. easily disposed of. A writer in the 
Bombay Saturday Review, who some years since drew atten* 
tion to the remarkable coincidences existing between Europeacb 
and Indian folk-lore, has attached considerable importance to the 
fact*of the wide prevalence of the same “ vulgar errors." He 
says :— t * 

“ Ignor&nce is of two kinds, the one negative, the other posjtiveT;, 
the one consisting in the mere absence of knowledge, the other 
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in the presence of actual error. Now, next to the structure of 
language, we have perhaps no more certain and valuable guide 
in the study of ethnology than the latter kind of ignorance, as it 
developes itself in a certain class of popular errors. I say a 
certain class, because there are two classes of such errors which 
we may, speaking comparatively, call respectively reasong,ble 
and arbitrary errors. I denominate those vulgar errors reason¬ 
able which are generated by an erroneous, though natural, process 
of. reasoning, from actual facts ; while those which spring out of 
no obvious process of reasoning from facts 1 call arbitrary errors. 
It is the latter class to which I attach so much value as sign-posts 
on the road of ethnological research. The former class can throw 
little or no light upon such enquiries. For instance the error, 
once universal, that the sun moves round the earth, belongs to 
the class of reasonable errors; and plainly we could draw no 
just conclusion as to the community of origin of two distant 
tribes from the fact that this erroneous notion was common to 
them both, because the facts upon which the conclusion is founded 
present themselves as subjects of reasoning to the whole of 
mankind, and the error is one which, from the nature of the circum¬ 
stances, all mankind would be prone to contract. The same may be 
said of the belief in ghosts; the same, in a less degree, of Sabean 
worship, and a hundred and one other beliefs. But if it were shown 
that4;he custom of turning one’s money at the sight of the new moon 
for luck, or of nailing a horse-shoe on the door-step to avert the 
evil eye, was common to two distant nations, this community of 
the second class of errors would certainly constitute a just 
ground for suspecting community of origin or mutual inter¬ 
course ; and if the latter were shown to be impossible, then the 
former.” 

We must admit that, though errors of the kind referred to do 
not present sufficient complexity of idea.s to render fortuitous 
coincidence in any one instance . highly improbable, still the 
number of imitances would form a strong argument against ex¬ 
plaining them in this way, but for another consideration. Do 
we know enough of the mode in which these vulgar errors have ^ 
been generated to say with certainty that they are unreasaymble in * 
the sense in which the writer quoted employs that term ? It is true 
that in most cases there is no obvious relation between the 
things or events connected; but wfe know after all very little 
of the mental tendencies of mankind in the earlier periods of 
human history, or of the aspect which nature presents to men 
far removed in mode of thought from ourselves. There appeara 
to be a general tendency, the cause of which we cannot explain, 
.to attach an ominous significance to particular things and events,, 
though the interpretation may be erroneous. 
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The act of sneezing is a fair example of this. In both Europe 
and Asia, not only among ^ryan *but also among Semitic peoples, 
some form of blessing is a custom of very general prevalence. 
Among some people it is the sneezer who is blessed by the bystand¬ 
er ; among others he blesses himself, and among Muhammadans 
he blesses God. In Italy, for instance, it is common to ^eet the 
sneezer with the salutation “ May you have children!” or “ May 
God preservo you! In Hindi, the blessing takes the form of “ Sadd 
jip ” l^may you live for ever); and the Jews of Arabia use pse- 
cisely the same salutation. 

But another and a totally different significance has been attached 
to this act in very different places and at very different times. 
Among-»jbhe Arabs, for instance, “ if, while any one is making an as-' 
sertion regarding which there is any room for doubt, another 
sneezes, the speaker appeals to the omen as a confirmation of 
what he is saying.” Now this notion seems to have prevailed 
among the Greeks of the time of Xenophon, as appears from the 
well-known passage in the Anabasis (Book iii, chapter ii), 

’Ettc* vcpl awTJjpia^ i/pwv otivvo^ too Atos too ^nuTrjpo^ e^dvtf. 

Among the Hindus, sneezing, when it occurs behind one, is consi¬ 
dered by the superstitious so unfavourable an omen, that they 
will at once leave off for a time any work they may have com¬ 
menced ; and this notion may also be shown to have prevailed 
among the ancients by a quotation from St. Augustine. 

The attempts that have been made to explain these custorns are 
as various as the customs themselves. The Muhammadan, for 
instance, accounts for his Al hamdu-l Allah by a reference to the 
T;radition, that when the breath of life was inspired into the nos¬ 
trils of Adam, he sneezeU and immediately uttered these words; 
while the custom of blessing the sneezer has been in Europe 
traced to the occurrence in Italy in the middle ages of some fatal 
epidemic, one of the symptoms of which was sneezing. The first 
is no explanation at all; the second evidently ignores the extreme 
antiquity of the custom. , 

WJiere an event is merely considered as significant of good or * 
bad fortune, the fact of coincidence is remarkable only so far as 
rpgard-ai^he selection of the particular event as an omen. When 
once any such signification what everts attached to it, the chances are 
even whether it be regarded as auspicious or the contrary. Now the 
tendency of the uneducated human mind to regard the most trivial 
circumstances as portentous is so general, that even if the selection 
made be entirely arbitrary, it is not very surpri.sing that in a great 
number of instances that made by different people should agree. 
In many ca^es, no doubt, the temptation to attribute the agree- 
^ment to tscmething more than mere chance is strong, and this is^ 
particularly the case where it is not one single circuibstancei but 
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a combination of circumstances, .to which a particular interpretation* 
is given. » 

The superstition which attributes to the throbbing of the eye 
an auspicious signification, seems purely arbitrary. It prevails 
imiver^lly in India; it is well known in England, and it was 
equally familiar to the ancient Greeks. To persons ignorant of 
physiology, however, this throbbing of the eye, from its appearing 
to take place without any natural cause, would be extremely 
liable to present an ominous significance; and the coincidence 
could not justly be regarded as surprising, if it extended no fur¬ 
ther. It happens, hoAvever, that the event in question is in this 
country only considered auspicious, in the case of a man when the 
right eye, and in that of a woman when the left eye, is c^cerned. 
Now in the well-known passage 


’'AWerat u(p0a\fio9 ficv 6 6efto9" apu 'y’ Avrdv; 

we have unquestionable evidence that the former of those- 
conditions, at least, was considered essential to the omen in 
ancient Greece in the time of Theocritus. Similar evidence is- 
furnished in abundance by Indian and Persian literature. One 
quotation from Quli Khan must suffice :— 


Mipard-i chashm chaptn, paik zi Irdn mirasad, 
Namah-i uami magar az sui sultdn mirasad.* 


So.^hat here the agreement extends to a combination of two,, 
if not three, ideas ; and, but for the circumstance that the terms- 
right and left are almost universally synonymous for lucky and 
unlucky, and that this superstition is not a purely arbitrary one, we 
should be inclined to attribute it to something more than mere 
chance. 

We cannot perhaps so readily dispose of the superstition that 
ghosts are visible to dogs, which is as old as the Odyssey in Greece, 
and still prevails in India. The superstition is probably connected 
with the position occupied by the dog in the mythology of both Greeks 
"and Hindus; but this is one of the few resemblances in the two 
mythologies that cannot be traced to any obvious natural basis, unless 
we find some foundation for it in the position held by the watch-dog 
throughout the world, especially among pastoral races, ^jire belief, 
however, extends to Semitic*as well as Aryan races; and it may. 
have a natural origin in the apparent causelessness of the howling, 
of the dog, combined with the fact that it usually takes place 
at night when spirits are generally believed to roam abroad. 
Whatever be the explanation of the belief, it is probably the ground 
of the superstition that the howling of dogs presages death or misfor¬ 
tune, which is equally general. • ^ 

* My left eye throbs; a messenger comes from Persia wi^ a graciov& 
letter from the Sultan. 
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- Another remarkable coincidence of this kind is furnished by 
the .custom of spitting on the breast as a charm against fascina¬ 
tion. As noticed by Brandy Potter in his Greek Antiquities tells 
us that it was a custom of the ancient Greeks to spit three times 
on the breast at the sight of a madman; and Theocritus has 

Totals ftvOlTQoiaa Tpl<i ets Cov cTrrvac KoXvoif, 

Precisely the same effect is attributed to the act among the 
Aryan inhabitants of India, where its threefold repetition is also 
insisted on. No sort of reason that we can imagine, can be found 
for this belief; and in this case the idea is a complex one. 

The notion of a hiccough being an indication that some one 
is thinking of the person affected, is equally common in Europe 
and in India. 

Naza* men main ne a’jab iarab se dil shM kij4, 

Ai hichki, to kahd, usne hamen y4d kiyA* 

The same may be said of the superstition regarding an itching 
of the palm of the hand ; and further the idea that the palm should 
be rubbed against something to make the event the more sure, 
prevails both here and in England. Here it should be rubbed 
on the forehead, there “ against wood,” as a popular distich 
witnesses. 

Mr. Cox would, no doubt, find some religious or mythical signi¬ 
ficance in all these strange customs, as he does in that of nailing 
a horse-shoe on the door-way, because the horse-shoe resemb]gs in 
shape something which we need not mention. 

Instances might be multiplied ad infinitum. Indeed, when we 
consider their number, we almost feel that we are yielding 
loo much to scepticism in refusing to recognise in them relics 
of the pre-migration period of the Aryan race. To the objec¬ 
tion, however, that these resemblances either fail to satisfy, or 
satisfy in a very low degree, the third of the canons which we 
have laid down, must be added the fact that they frequently 
exceed the bounds imposed by comparative philology, being found 
to obtain between races which are not, as well as between races whick 
are, linguistically connected. 

, Kow will the remaining branch of Aryan folk-lore, our common 
stock o^ursery stories, stand the test of the three canons we 
. have stated ? * • 

Though, from the want of competent workers in this country, 
comparative storiology is, notwithstanding the labours of Grimm 
and JDasent, almost a virgin field of enquiry, enough has been 
done to show that it is rich in materials which admit of instruc¬ 
tive tomparison. No one with the ordinary stock of this kind 

———_C___—-, I ..... U'ti .m 

, * In the/momenfc of death I was wonderfully gratified; the- hiooeugh. 
came, and 1 knew tlmt he had remembered me. 
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of lore which most of us acquire in childhood, can hear half a 
dozen Indian stories without “being struck by the remarkable 
likeness some of them bear to what he heard long ago at home. 
He will, however, form but an inadequate conception of the extent 
and character of the likeness which actually exists. Let 
him select from Grimm’s Tales, Campbell’s Tales of the West 
Highlands and Dasent’s Tales from the Norse, those stories 
which are not evidentlv modern compositions, and compare them 
\yith an equal number of Indian tales similarly selected, and he will, 
we think, admit that the result affords a subject for seiious 
study. As Max Muller says, it is one which requires careful and 
delicate handling. Like comparative mythology, comparative sto- 
riology has its pit-falls, which even so critical an enquirer as Dasent 
has not entirely escaped. Our three canons must be applied with 
all reasonable severity before we can be warranted in accepting 
a single tale as the property of our common ancestors, and, conse- 
qiiontly lieforo we can base upon it any conclusions regarding their 
manner of tliought and life. 

The first of these canons will be generally satisfied, for 
most of the stories, even where some leading idea may be 
based, correctly or enoneously, upon nature, are in the working 
out of the idea purely imaginative, while many of them have 
evidently no basis which can reasonably be regarded as natural. 
The views of the Rev. Mi. Cox, who would see a solar alle¬ 
gory in every fairy tale, seem to us too extravagant to be for a 
moimnit seriously entoitained. We have daily abundant evidenee 
that the imaginative faculty is not exclusively dependent upon the 
motions of the heavenly bodies for its subjects ; while at the same 
time there is no story which by a free use of the fancy could not be 
resolved into a figurative representation of the course of nature with 
as much probability as many of these nursery tales are so resolved by 
Mr. Cox. If, however, Mr. Cox’s theory were admissible, it would, in 
our opinion, be fatal to all attempt to prove historical connection 
from the mutual resemblance of the tales concerned. 

Due care must be taken to avoid the temptation to consider stories 
as historically connected, merely because they possess some leading 
.idea, however remarkable, in common, for the same reasoftrthat we 
refuse to draw any such inference from the resemblance of vulgar 
errors. The leading idea, for instance, in Jack and the JBean-stalk is 
common to a multitude of races, who are certainly not historically 
connected in the sense in which the different Aryan races are. The. 
Tower of Babel itself is a form of it; and it is an idea which has 
an obvious basis, if not in fact, at all events in a feeling more or less 
common to the whole human race. The idea again would be worth 
nothing if the bean-stalk, or its substitute, did not lead tnjihe super¬ 
natural. In such cases we require agreement in special details not 
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flowpg ottt of the leading idea* to warrant us in attiibuting to the 
«t<Jries concerned a historical connexion. 

The following story, from the Gaelic, is given by Campbell in his 
Tales of the West Highlands. 

* The fox and the wolf reached the town land, and the man to 

whom it belonged gave them a piece of land, the worth of seven 
Saxon pounds. It was oats that they set that year; and the^ 
reaped it and began to divide it. “ Well then,” said the fox, “ whether 
wouldst thou rather have, the root or the tip ? Thou shalt hate 
thy two choices.” “ I’d rather the root,” said the wolf. Then the 
fox had fine oaten bread all the year, and the other one had fodder. 
In the next year they set a crop, and it was tata crop (potatoes) 
that they set; and the potatoes grew well. “ Which would thou 
like best, the root or the crops, this year ?” “ Indeed, thou shalt 

not take the twist out of me any more ; I will have the crop this 
year,” quoth the wolf. “ Good enough, my hero,” said the fox. 
Then the wolf had the potato crops again, and the fox the 
potatoes. Then the wolf used to keep stealing the potatoes from 
the fox. “ Thou hadst best go yonder and read that name that I 
have on the hoop of the grey mare," quoth the fox. Away went 
the wolf, and he began to read the name ; and on a time of these 
times the white mare drew her leg, and she cast the head of the 
wolf.' 

Dasent gives a similar story in his Norse tales, where the*erea- 
tures are the fox and the bear j while in No. 180 of Grimm the 
parties are the Boor and the Fiend. We know of no analogue 
jimong Indian talcs ; but the following is a translation of an Arabic 
story:— 

* Once upon a time a man met the Fiend upon the road. Quoth 
the Fiend, “ I have a wish to do business in partnership with 
you.” “ Who are you ? ” said the man. “ The Fiend.” “ I, too, 
have a mind to do something in partnership with you,” said the 
man. So they began to counsel together, what business they 

' should engage in. “ Let us cultivate some ground,” said the manU 
“ What shall we sow 1 ” quoth the Fiend. “ Wheat.” So they went 
•and sowed wheat. When the wheat was ripe, the Fiend called the 
man tolSiividc the crop, and said, “ JVhat would you like best, the 
. root or the top.” “ I’ll take the tops, and you take the root," saief 
the man. The Fiend agreed to this. So the man cut the crop and 
left the Fiend the roots. The Fiend dug up the roots, and found 
he had been out-witted. He kept his counsel, however, and deter¬ 
mined to take the tops of the next crop. The next year the Fien^d 
askedf the man what they should sow, and the man said “ OniOBift^' 
When the, drop was ready, the Fiend called the man to divide 
it; and, before the man had time to say aught, said, “ Iiaat time^ 
you took the tops ; this year you shall take the roots and 1 the 
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tops ” So they divided them accordingly. The Fiend went home, 
and did not trouble the man again.’ 

It has become a proverb among Arabs, “ You are the man 
with whom the Devil sowed onions and was out-witted.” 

The point of agreement in these stories is the trick 
played ; the moral of them all “ the biter bit.” The plot is the 
same—the persons differ. The moral is an obvious one j any 
set of fables would be incomplete that did not illustrate it; and, 
as* a matter «f fact, it is illustrated in many other fables in different 
ways. Whether the fact that nearly the same things are employed 
in exactly the same way to illustrate it in these stories, can fairly 
be attributed to fortuitous coincidence, is doubtful. We should 
bo inclined to think it evidence of historical connection ; but 
there is plainly nothing in the agreement to prove that the story 
is an old Aryan one. As regards the Arabic and 'German ver¬ 
sions, it is evident that there must have been inter-communi¬ 
cation. Not only is there no ethnic relation between the two 
races, but the version common to them is evidently early mediaeval, 
from the character assigned in it to the Devil.* There can be no 
doubt that the Highland and Norse versions represent a more 
ancient form of the story. It is quite possible that an Indian 
version might be found in such a form and under such cir¬ 
cumstances as to warrant the conclusion that the story was an 
old ryan one. It is generally much easier to disprove the pro¬ 
bability of communication in the case of purely Indian and Teu¬ 
tonic stories, than it^ever is in that of Semitic and Aryan stories. 
For not only has there been intercourse between Semitic and 
European races from the earliest times, but wo have had an 
Arab occupation of parts of Europe, while Hebrews are scattered 
broadcast over the land. We are of opinion that the Jews have 
exercised a much greater influence in the matter than is generally 
believed, and we certainly must not leave their presence out of 
account in applying our second canon. Even upon the passage 
of stories from India to Europe that influence has not been wholly 
inert. It was a Hebrew translation of the Arabic version of 
the Hitopadesc which was the main source of the European 
books of fables. A copy of^^ the original Sanskrit wwk was 
tarried to the Court of Naushirwan, and translated into PehlvL 
From Pehlvi it passed into Arabic ; and from. Arabic it was 
translated into Hebrew by Eabbi Joel. Before the end of the 
fifteenth century John of Capua published a Latin version, which 
was rendered into nearly all the languages of Europe. This trans- 

- ■ ■ I ■ ■ . ■ ■ . . . - ■ ■ , 

* Christianity replaced Loki by the Devil, now a malignant, then a 
mischievous, spirit. As the jmpular taste became more realist^, the priest 
"was substituted for the devil. In the later Muhammadan stories the QazS 
occupies a very similar position to the monk in Boccaccio. 
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fer of a whole collection of fables en rmaae from East to West 
was rendered possible only, by its existence'in India in a literaiy 
form; but the mistakes into which ignorance of the circumstance 
has led philologists and philosophers should render us very carefuL 

Imperfect as is our knowledge of Sanscrit literature we may 
safely conclude that the great majority of simple Indian nursery 
tales have never existed in a literary form; and with reference 
to them we have only to guard against the probability of oiul 
communication. We know nothing to* justify the belief that 
nursery tales might have been transmitted from India to Europe 
from mouth to mouth; but we must guard carefully against f he 
possibility of their having travelled even orally in a contrary 
direction. Any coincidence which admits of the supposition of 
foreign Muhammadan, or Portuguese, or English influences, may at 
once be set aside as explainable in this way. 

Perhaps the most remarkable coincidence to be found in the 
whole range of folk tales is that between the old Saxon nursery 
tale of The Woman that Found a Silver Penny, the Hindu 
child’s story of The Little Bird that found a Pea, and Mooraehug 
and Meenachug, which Cai^bell describes as “ the best known of 
all the Gaelic Tales.” This coincidence was noticed in the 
Bombay Gazette many years ago* and subsequently in the Eng¬ 
lishman, but has not, to our knowledge, attracted attention out 
of this country. It is rendered the more remarkable the 
peculiar construction which is preserved in all three tales; and 
it extends not only to the plot, but more or less to the personages 
^concerned and the functions they are called in to perform. In 
*the Saxon story the stick is brought in to beat the pig at the 
very commencement, and in the Hindu, when the plot has advanced 
several steps* to beat the snake; in both fire follows, to burn 
the stick; in both water comes next, to quench the fire; while 
in the Saxon the ox, and in the Hindu the elephant* is then 
brought in to drink up the water (in the latter case the sea). Whore 
the persons are different in the two stories, the reafion is obvious. 
I'he ox and the butcher to kill it, would have been no .letter 
, adapted to Hindu ideas, than the elephant to Saxon experience. 
The Qifidu version has received ^the highest development, and 
is not only much more elaborate, but more artistic* than the Saxon, 
including a rhyme for each step, which is looked upon by the 
little hearers as the best pairt of the story. The Gaelic versiqpi 
seems to have been a good deal corrupted. The story itself* in 
all three versions, is evidently intended for the amusement of 
children only—-a circumstance which has no doubt contributed 
to its singularly perfect preservation. We do not think that^ ev^ 
•the ingei^ity of Mr. Qoz could attribute to it a mythical signi¬ 
fication* 
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The Hindu story is too remarkable not to be repeated. It runs 
as follows:— 

Once upon a time a little bird, on its way through the woods, pick¬ 
ed up a pea, and took it to the barbhunja to be split; but, as ill luck 
would have it, one half of it stuck fast in the socket of the mill- 
handle, and the barbhunja, being unable to get it out, the little 
bird went off to the carpenter, and said, “ Carpenter, carpenter, 
ccfme and cut the mill-handle ; my pea is in the mill-handle ; 
what shall I eat ? whaf shall 1 drink; and what shall 1 take to 
foreign countries ? ” “ Be off,” said the carpenter, “ is it likely I shall 
come and cut the mill-handle for the sake of a single pea ? ” 

Then the bird went to the king, and said, “ King, king, chide the 
carpenter; the carpenter won’t cut the mill-handle; my pea has 
stuck in the mill-handle ; what shall 1 eat ? what shall I drink ? and 
what shall I take to foreign countries ? {Kya khawen ; kya piwen ; 
hya leke pardeah jawen, .?) ” “ Be off with you, ” said the king, 

‘ do you think that for the sake of a single pea I am coming to 
chide the carpenter ? ” 

Then the little bird went to the queen, and said, “ Queen, queen, 
speak to the king ; the king won’t chide the carpenter ; the car¬ 
penter won’t cut the mill-handle ; my pea is in the socket of the 
mill-handle ; what shall I eat ? what shall I drink ? and what 
shall I take to foreign countries ? ” But the queen said, “ Be off 
with .you ; “ do you think that for the sake of a single pea I am 
going to talk to the king ? ” 

Then the little bird went to the snake, and said, “ Snake, snake, 
bite the queen ; tlie queen won’t talk to the king ; the king won’t 
chide the carpenter ; the carpenter won’t cut the mill-handle ; 
my pea is in the socket of the mill-handle ; what shall I eat ? 
what shall I drink ? and what shall I take to foreign countries ? ” 
But'the snake said, “ Be off with you ; do you think that for 
sake of a single pea I am going to bite the queen ? ” 

Then the little bird went to the stick, and said, “ Stick, sti(i, 
beat the snake ; shake Won’t bite queen ; queen won’t talk to king ; 
king won’t chide carpenter ; carpenter won’t cut mill-handle ; my 
pea is in the socket of the mill-handle ; what shall I eat ? what 
shall 1 drink ? and what shall J take to foreign countries^*’' But 
the stick said, “ Be off with you; do you think that for the 
sake of a single pea I am going to beat the snake ? ” 

Then the little bird went to the fire, and said, “ Fire, fire, burn 
stick; stick won’t beat snake ; snake won’t bite queen; queen 
won’t talk to king; king won’t chide carpenter ; carpenter won’t 
cut mill-handle ; my pea is in the socket of the mill-handle ; what 
shall I eat ? what shall drink ? and what shall I take to foreign 
countries ? ” But the fire said, “ Be off with you; do you think 
that for the sake of a single pea I am going to burn the stick ? ’’ 
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Then the little bird went to the sea, and said “ Sea, sea, quench 
fire; fire won’t burn stick,; stick won’t beat snake ; snake won't 
bite queen; queen won’t talk to king; king won’t chide carpenter; 
carpenter won’t cut mill-handle; my pea is in the socket of the 
mili-haudle; what shall I eat ? what shall I drink ? and what 
shall I take to foreign countries?” But the sea said, “Be oflf 
with yon ; do you think that for the sake of a single pea, 1 am 
going to quench the fire ? ” 

Then the little bird went to the elephant, and said," Elephant, 
elephant, dry up the sea; sea won’t quench fire; fire won't bum 
stick; stick won’t beat snake ; snake won’t bite queen ; queen won’t 
talk to king ; king won’t chide carpenter ; carpenter won’t cut mill- 
handle ; my pea is in the socket of the mill-handle ; what shall I 
cat? what shall 1 drink? and what shall 1 take to foreign coun¬ 
tries ? ” But the elephant said, “ Be off with you; to dry up the 
sea, would take the whole host of elephants ; do you think 
that for* the sake of a single pea 1 am going to assemble all the 
elephants ?" 

Then the bird went to the bhaunr (a tangled creeping plant), 
and said, “ Bhaunr, bhaunr, snare the elephant; elephant won’t 
drink up sea ; sea won’t quench fire ; fire won’t bum stick; stick 
won’t beat snake; snake won’t bite queen ; queen won’t talk 
to king; king won’t chide carpenter; carpenter won’t cut mill- 
handle; my pea is in the socket of the mill-handle ; wha(»shaU 
1 eat ? what shall I drink ? and what shall I take to foreign coun¬ 
tries ? ” But the bhaunr said, “ Be off with you ; do you think that 
^for the sake of a single pea I am going to snare the elephant ? ” 

Then the bird went to the mouse, and said, “ Mouse, mouse, 
cut the bhaunr; bhaunr won’t snare elephant; elephant won’t 
drink up sea; sea won’t quench fire; fire won’t burn stick; 
stick won’t beat snake; snake won’t bite queen; queen won’t 
talk to king; king won’t chide carpenter; carpenter won’t cut 
mill-handle; my pea is in the socket of the mill-handle; what 
shall I eat? what shall I drink? and what shall I take to foreign 
countries ? ” But the mouse said, “ Be off with you; do you 
• think that for the sake of a single pea, 1 am going to cut the 
bhaunr'^* 

. Then the bird went’to the cat, and said, “ Cat, cat, eat mouse; 
mouse won’t cut bhaunr ; bhaunr won’t snare elephant; elephant 
won’t drink up sea; sea won’t quench fire ; fire won’t burn stick; 
stick won’t beat snake; snake won’t bite queen ; queen won’t talk 
to king ; king won’t chide carpenter ; carpenter won’t cut mill* 
handle ; my pea is in the socket of the mill-handle ; what shsdl I 
eat ? what^ shall I drink ? and what shall I take to forei^ coun- 
•triea ? ” AAd the cat said, " By all means; the mouse is my natural 
prey j why should I not eat it ? ” 
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So the cat went to eat the mouse, and the mouse went to cut 
the hhAunv^ saying :— 

Hamko khao, a,d, mat koi, 

Ham bhaunr ko kktat loi. 

“ Oh! eat, oh I eat me no one, I will take and cut the hhaunt.^ 
And the bhaunr went to snare the elephant, saying “ Oh! cut, 
oh! cut me no one, I’ll take and snare the elephant.”* And so 
od with each one, till it came to the carpenter, who extracted 
the pea, which the bird took and went away rejoicing. 

The story of the Silver Penny we need hardly quote, and the 
Gaelic version of Moorachug and Meenachug, which is half as long 
again as the Hindi version, with similar repetitions, would take up 
more space than we can spare for it. We must refer the reader for 
it to Campbell’s Tales of the West Highlands, The personages 
are the rod, the axe, the stone, water, the deer, the dog, butter, the 
mouse, the cat, the cow, milk, a whisp from the gillie, a bonnach, 
water again, the sieve and brown clay and moss. 

We decline to believe that the similarity between these 
tales, especially between the Saxon and the Hindu version, 
is explicable by chance; inter-communication is practically 
out of the question ; and we are compelled to conclude that we 
have in these, if in any, stories different versions of a nursery 
tale which belonged to our common Aryan forefathers. We will 
not speculate on the age of this story ; probably it is the oldest 
composition we possess. 

The story we have just given is one of a class intended exclu¬ 
sively to be told to very young children. A stage removed frou^ 
the lullaby, it contains no religious element, and has thus escaped 
one fruitful soui'ce of corruption. The machinery is supernatural 
only BO far as speech is attributed to brute animals and inanimate 
objects. This class of tales is particularly valuable for the purposes 
of comparison. Unfortunately, It is as difficult of access as it is 
valuable. ■ 

We can hardly expect to find in this infant lore many such 
remarkable coincidences as that between The did Woman that 
found a Silver Fenny and The little Bird that found a Fea ; but 
the subject is one worth enquiring into ; and we may have more 
to say about it another time. 

The more ambitious nursery stories, which in the East are told 
as much for the amusement of grown-up people as of children, 
obviously arrange themselves m two categories, those in which 
the machinery is supernatural, and those in which it is natural. 
The great majority of the older stories are of the former descrip¬ 
tion. We may not unfrequently learn something df the age of 
1 — ^— - 

* The rhyme is repeated with the appropriate change at each step. 
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those stories from the nature of^the supernatural machinery em* 
ployed in them. The anqent Aryans not only had no Devil, as 
Qrimm has pointed out; but they had no jinm or ifreeta ; and 
their giants were simply human beings of enormous size and 
strength, but generally of small wits, those old friends of our 
childhood whom Boots generally got the better of. The jinns and* 
ifrcets are probably ^mitic, and the host of demons of various 
shape, form, and character, whom we find in a certain class 
Hindu stofies, are either non-Aryan or of pomparatively modem 
invention. 

One of the few stories the Indian and European versions of 
which have been compared, is that of Cinderella. The English 
version is probably well known to most of our readers. The fol¬ 
lowing, from the Gaelic, is given by Campbell. 

The sTbarp, Orey Sheep. 

There was a king and a queen, and they had a daughter, and 
the queen found death, and the king married another. And the 
last queen was bad to the daughter of the first queen, and she 
used to beat her and put her out of the door. She sent her to 
herd the sheep, and was not giving her what should suffice her. 
And there was a sharp (horned) grey sheep in the flock that was 
coming with meat to her. 

The queen was taking wonder that she was keeping alive, and 
that she was not getting meat enough from herself, a^ shg^told 
it to the henwife. The henwife thought that she would send her 
own daughter to watch how she was getting meat, and Ni Mhool 
^Charach, the henwife*s daughter, went to herd the sheep with 
*the queen's daughter. The sheep would not come to her so long 
as Ni Mhool Charach was there, and Ni Mhool Charach was stay¬ 
ing all the day with her. The queen’s daughter was longing 
for her meat, and she said " Set thy head on my knee, and I will 
dress thy hair.” And Ni Mhool Charach set her head on the 
knee of the queen’s daughter, and she slept. 

The sheep came with the meat to the queen’s daughter, but 
the eye that was in the back of the head of the bald black-skin- 
• ned girl, the henwife's daughter, was open, and she saw all that 
went onwand when she awoke, she jurent home, and told it to her 
. mother, and the henwife told it to the queen, and when the 
queen understood how the girl was getting meat, nothing at Ml 
would serve her but the sheep should be killed. 

The sheep came to the queen’s daughter and said to hei^ 
They are going to kill me, but steal thou my skin, and gather 
my Hbones and roll them in my skin, and I will come alive agsilii« 
and I wiUcftme to thee again.” 

. The slifeep was killed, and the queen’s daughter stole hei> 
skin, and she gathered her bones and her hoofs and ihe loUed 
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thcim in the skin; but she forgot its little hoofs. The sheep 
came alive again, but she was lame. > She came to the king’s 
daughter with a halting step, and she said, “ Thou didst as I 
desired thee, but thou hast forgotten the little hoofs.” 

And’she was keeping her in meat after that. 

There was a young prince who was hunting and coming often 
past her, and he saw how pretty she was, and he asked, “ Who’s 
she ? ” and they told him, and he took love for her, and he was 
often coming the way ; but the bald black-skinned girl, the hen- 
wife’s daughter, took notice of him, and she told it to her mother, 
and the henvvife told it to the queen. 

The queen was wishful to get knowledge what mafti it was, 
and the henwife sought till she found out who he was, and she 
told the queen. When the queen heard who it was, she was wish¬ 
ful to send her own daughter in his way, and she brought in the 
first queen’s daughter, and she let her own daughter to herd in 
her place, and she was making the daughter of the first queen 
do the cooking and every service about the house. 

The first queen’s daughter was out a turn, and the prince 
met her and gave her a pair of golden shoes. And he was wish¬ 
ful to see her at the sermon, but her muime would not let her 
go there. 

But when the rest would go, she would make ready, and she 
wouH ffo after them, and she would sit where he might see her, 
but she would rise and go before the people would scatter, and 
she would be at the house and eveiy thing in order before her 
muime would come. But the third time she was there, the prince 
was wishing to go with her, and he sat near the door, and when 
she went, he was keeping an eye on her, and he rose and went 
after her. She was running home, and she lost one of her shoes 
in the mud ; and he got the shoe, and because be could not see 
her, he said that the one who had the foot that would fit the shoe 
was the wife that would be his. The queen was wishful that the 
shoe should fit her own daughter, and she put the daughter of 
the first queen in hiding, so that she should not be seen till 
she should trj if the shoe would fit her own daughter. 

When the prince came to jfry the shoe on her, her foot was too 
big, but she was very anxious that the shoe should fit her,* 
and she spoke to the henwife about it. The henwife cut the 
points of her toes off that the shoe might fit her, and the shoe 
went on her when the points of the toes were cut. 

When the wedding day came, the daughter of the first queen 
was set in hiding in a nook that was behind the fire. 

When the people were all gathered together, a bird came to 
the window, and he cried, “The blood’s in the shoe> and the,, 
pretty foot is in the nook at the back of the fire.” One of them 
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aaid, “ What is that creature sayipg ? ” And the queen said, “ It’s 
no*matter what that creature issa3dDg; it beaky, 

lying creature.” The bird came again to the window, and the 
third time he came, the prince said, “ We Will go and sefO what he 
is saying; ” and he rose and he went out, and the bird cried, 
“ The blood’s in the shoe, and the pretty fo<k,is in- the nook that 
is at the back of the fire.” 

He returned in, and he ordered the nook at the back of thb 
fire to be searched, and they searched it, and they found the fiist 
queen’s daughter there, and the golden shoe on the one foot. 
She cleaned the blood out of the other shoe, and they tried it on 
her, and the shoe fitted her, and its like was on the other foot. 
The prince left the daughter of the last queen, and he married 
the daughter of the first queen, and he took her from them with 
him, and she was rich and lucky after that.’ 

The Indian version has been published in the Bombay Qazeite. 
It is too long to reprint here, but its similarity to this Gaelic 
version is remarkable. In the version we refer to it is a cow, (and 
in another version, evidently to avoid offending Hindu preju¬ 
dice, a fish) that takes care of Cinderella. It is impossible, we 
think, to corapaie the following passage with-the corresponding 
one in, the Gaelic, without concluding that the coincidence is some¬ 
thing more than fortuitous. 

‘When Cinderella's step-mother learned that the cow*was 
feeding her daughter with its milk, she determined to have it 
slaughtered. The cow, having learned this, said one day to 
Cinderella, “ My poor child, this is the last time you will drink 
my milk j your step-mother is going to have me slaugh¬ 
tered. Do not cry, or fret for methere is no help for it; 
slaughtered I shall be. One thing only I have to request of 
you ; and if you mind that, I shall still be of endless service 
to you.” Then the little girl began to weep bitterly and choke 
with grief ^ and as soon as she could compose herself enough to 
apeak, she begged the cow to tell her what she had* to request. 
Then the cow said, “ My request is this; when they kill 
pie, carefully gather up my bones, horns, skin, and all that they 
throw aw#y, and bury them ; and, above all things, whatever 
play happen, eat not of my flesh.” » * ♦ 

The next morning the cow was slaughtered ; and the little girl 
carefully gathered up all the bones, and the horns, and the blood, 
and skin, and whatever she could get bold of, and buried them.’ 

In this story too we liave the incident of the king’s son wanting a > 
wife; «f Cinderella being left at home to cook the supper while mt 
stepsister goesr to the palace ; then the cow comes to life and decks 
bpr out in Bne clothes and golden clogs, one of which she difOjpe • 
In the road when the prince pursues her. And then, when 

Q 
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prince comes to look for her, and she is hidden in the loft, a cock 
betrays her presence, and the piiuce hg,s her brought out and mar¬ 
ries her. The story, however, does not end where the Gaelic 
ends, but goes on to tell of the terrible retribution that over¬ 
took the step-mother and her daughter. 

Mr. Cox has compared the Norse tale, given by Dasent, of T/iC 
Giant who had no Heart in his Body with Miss Frere’s Hindu 
story of Punchkin.* 

^ In the latter a rajah has seven daughters, whose mother dies 
while they are still children, and a step-mother so persecutes them that they 
make their escape. In the jungle they are found by the seven sons of a 
neighbouring king, who are hunting; and each takes one of the princesses 
as a wife, the handsomest of course marrying the youngest. After a brief 
time of happiness, the eldest prince sets off on a journey, and does not re¬ 
turn. His six brothers follow him, and are seen no more. After this, as 
Balna, the youngest princess, rocks her babe in its cradle, a faqir makes his 
appearance, and having vainly asked her to marry him, transforms her into a 
dog and leaids her away. As he grows older, Balna's son learns how his parents 
and uncles have disappeared, and resolves to go in search of them. His 
aunts beseech him not to do so; but the youth feels sure that he will bring 
them all back, and at length he finds his way to the house of a gardener, 
whose wife, on hearing his story, tells him that his father and uncles have 
all been turned into stone by the great magician Funchkin, who keeps Balna 
herself imprisoned in a high tower because she will not marry him. To 
aid him in his task, the gardener’s wife disguises him in her daughter’s dress, 
and gives him a basket of flowers as a present for the captive princess. Thus 
arrayed, the youth is admitted to her presence, and while none are looking, 
he makes himself known to his mother by means of a ring which she had 
left on his finger before the sorcerer stole her away. But the rescue of the 
seven princes seemed to be as far off as ever, and the young man suggests 
that Balna should now change her tactics, and by playing the part of Belilah 
to Samson, find out where his power lies, and whether he is subject to death. 
The device is successful, and the sorcerer betrays the secret. 

‘ Far away, far away, hundreds of thousands of miles away from this, 
thex-e lies a desolate country covered with thick jungle. In the midst of 
the jungle grows a circle of palm trees, and in the centre of the jungle stand 
six jars full of water, piled one above another, below the sixth jar is a 
small cage which contains a little green parrot; on the life of the parrot 
depends my life, and if the parrot is killed, I must die.’ 

But this keep is guarded by myriads of evil demons, and Balna tries hard 
to dissuade her son from the venture. He is resolute, and he finds true 
helpers in some eagles whose young he saves by killing a large serpent which 
was making its way to their nest.. The parent birds give him 'fheir young 
to be his servants, and the eaglets, crossing their wings, bear him through 
the air to the spot where the six water-jars are standing. In an instant he 
upsets the jar, and snatching the parrot from his cage, rolls him up in his 
cloak. The magician in his dismay at seeing the parrot in the youth's hands 
yields to every demand made by nim, and not only the seven princes but 
all his other victiuis are restored to life—a magnificent array of kings, 
courtiers, officers, and servants. Still the magician prayed to have his parrot 
given to him. • 

‘ Then the boy took hold of the parrot and tore off one ofAis wings, aqd 
when he did so, the magician’s right arm fell off. Funchkin then stretched 
out his left arm, crying, Give me my parrot. The prince pulled off the 
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There is another Hindu story, the “ key-note” of which is the 
sanae as that of Punchkin and ithe Norse tale. In it, again, we 
have seven sleepers, daughters of a king, in the power of seven 
giants, whose lives are not in their bodies ; and it is one of two 
brothers who rescues them; but he does not set out, as in the 
other stories, with that. intent. It is extremely probable, indeed, 
that part of this story has been wrongly joined with part of 


parrot’s second wing, and the magician’s left arm tumbled off. • Give me my 
pal.at, cried he, and fell on his knees. The prince pulled off the parrot^ 
ijght leg, the magician’s right leg fell off; the prince pulled off the parrot’s 
left leg, down fell the magiciaa’s left. Nothing now remained of him save 
the limbless body and the head; but still he rolled his eyes, and cried, Give 
me my parrot. Take your parrot then, cried the boy ; and with that he 
wiung the bird’s neck, and threw it at the magician, and as he did so, 
Punchkin twisted round, and with a fearful groan he died.' 

In its key-note and its leading incidents this story is precisely parallel to 
the Norse tale of the Giant who had no Heart in his Body.' Here, as in 
the Deccan legend, there is a king who has seven sons, but instead of all 
seven being sent to hunt or woo, the youngest is left at home ; and the 
rajah whose children they many has six daughters, not seven. This younger 
brother who stays at home is the Boots of European folk-lore * * * * 
and acts the part of Balna’s son in the Huidu story, while the sorcerer 
reappears in the Norse tale as a giant who turns the six princes and their 
wives into stone. * * * Boots succours a raven, a salmon and a wolf, 
and the latter having devoured his horse bears him on its back with the 
speed of lightning to the house of the giant who has turned his brothers 
into stone. Then he finds, not his mother, like Balna’s son, but the b«£fliti- 
ful princess who is to be his bride, and who promises to find out, if she can, 
where the giant keeps his heart, for, wherever it be, it is not in his body. 
The colloquies which lead at length to the true answer exhibit the giant m 
the more kiudly and rollicking character frequently bestowed on trolls, 
dwarfs, elves and demons in the mythology of the Western Aryans. The 
final answer corresponds precisely to that of Punchkin. ‘ Far, far away 
in a lake lies an island ; on that island stands a church ; iu that church is 
a well, iu that well swims a duck; in that duck there is an egg, and in 
that egg there lies my heart, you darling.’ His darling takes a tender 
farewell of Boots, who sets off on the wolf’s back, to solve, as in the Eastern 
tale, the mystery of the water and the bird. The wolf takes him to the 
island; but the church keys hang high on the steeple, aod the raven is 
now brought in to perform an office analogous to that of the young eaglets 
in the D.ccan legend. At last, by the salmon’s help, the egg is brought from 
fhe bottom of the well where the duck had dropped it. 

* Then tH9 wolf told him to squeeze egg, and as soon as ever he 
squeezed it, the giant screamed out. Squeeze it again, said the wolf ; and 
when the prince did so, the giant screamed still more piteously, and begged 
and prayed so prettily to be spared, saying he would do all that the prince 
wished if he would only not squeeze his heart in two. Tell him if he will 
restore to life again your six brothers and their brides, you will spare hilt 
life, said the wolf. Yes, the giant was ready to do that, and he turned tiur 
six brothers into king’s sons agam, and their brides into kin^a daughterly 
Now, squeeze the egg in two, said the wolf, so Boots squeezed the egg to 
pieces, and the.glaut burst at once'." Cox's Mythology of tko Aryan , 

pt>. 135-142. 
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another, an accident which often happens to this species of 
literature. 

There are two brothers, the younger of whom dies in poverty, 
leaving his two children and their mother to the care of his 
wealthier brother, who soon gets tired of supporting them and 
turns them out of doors. During their wanderings, the younger 
of the children, whose name is Aziz, finds a ruby in a stream, which 
attracts the attention of a jeweller to whom the boy goes to beg. 
The jewoller is astonished at the value of the stone, and undertakes 
to support the’entire family, if the boy gives it up to him. The 
kmg purchases the ruby and presents it to his eldest daughter, 
who has it set in a bracelet. While she is bathing, she overhears 
a parrot say to a maina, “ Do you see anything unusual ? How 
beautiful the king’s daughter looks to-day.’ “ Ah !" replied the 
maina, “ but how much more beautiful she would look, if she wore 
the fellow to that ruby!” The king’s daughter shuts herself up in 
“ the room of anger,” and refuses to eat or drink till she obtains 
the fellow to the ruby. The jeweller is accordingly sent for, 
and a certain time granted him to procure the ruby under 
pain of death. Aziz, on being acquainted with the misfor¬ 
tune that has befallen his protector, undertakes to go and bring 
the ruby. Returning to the river, it was not long befoie he 
found a ruby like the former one; but, instead of picking it up, 
he^l^gan to look for more. 

The story then proceeds as follows:— 

* The further he went, the more rubies he saw, till at last he 
came to the foot of a mountain, fiom the side of which a stream 
of blood was pouring into the river; and no sooner did the bloool 
touch the water than it was converted into rubies. When the 
boy saw this, he made up his mind to find out where the blood 
came from. So he began to climb the hill, and, when he got 
to the top and had followed the blood some distance, he saw a 
long way off a great castle, to which he at once turned his steps. 
When he Beached the castle gate, there was not a soul to be seen 
in the place; and, as the door was open, he went in, and began 
to wander through the building, but all the rooms he looked 
into were empty. At last the stream of blood led* him to a 
room where there was a bed,* and on it was sleeping a beautiful 
girl from whose mouth blood was flowing; and this was the 
blood which poured down the hill side into the river, and was 
the source of all the rubies he had seen there. At the head 
of the bed was a ^ wand of silver, and at its foot a wand of gold. 
The boy tried hard to wake the girl, and shook her and i^outed 
to her in vain. At last he chanced to take up the wands, and 
when he put them back, he laid the golden wand dt the girl^s 
head and the silver wand at her feet. No sooner had he done 
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this than the girl woke from her sleep. When she saw ,the boy 
by her side, she exclaimed, “ O, child! have you no regai’d for 
yourself, that you have come in the spring-time of youth, to throw 
away your life in this place ? At any moment the giant may 
return, and when he sees what has happened, he will put us both 
to death.” 

When he heard this, the boy begged the girl to tell him all 
about the giant, and how she had fallen into his power. Then 
the girl said, “ I am one of seven sisters, the daughters of a 
king. One day, when we were sitting at home, there came a 
fearful whirlwind ; and, in the midst of the dust and darkness, 
seven giants came and carried us all off. Each giant took one 
•of us home. As long as the giants are at home, they keep us 
awake, and when they go out, they throw us into a sleep, as 
you found me. It wants now but a short time to the giant's 
return ; and if he finds you here, he will kill you. Put me to 
sleep again as you found me \ and go and hide yourself beneath 
the heap of cotton outside.” 

Then the boy said, “ I will do as you bid me ; but mind what 
I now tell you. When the giant comes home, and you are seated 
by him, begin to cry ; and, when he asks you what is the matter, 
tell him that you are very anxious lest in his wanderings some one 
ehould come upon him and kill him, and you should be left asleep 
in the castle. Remember what answer he gives you, and t^l me 
to-morrow.” Having given her this advice, he went and hid him¬ 
self in the cotton. Shortly after, the giant came home in a great 
storm ; and, after waking the girl, he began to cry, “ Manukh gand I 
* Manukh gand! (smell of man! smell of man 1)” The girl said, 

“ Nonsense ! I am the only human being here. If you want to eat 
me up, eat mo." 

After he had eaten, the giant lay down ; and the girl began to 
rub his hands and feet, and as she did so, she cried, as the boy had 
told her to do. Then the giant asked her how it was, as he had 
never seen her cry before. The girl said, “ Nothing,is the matter ; 
but I cannot help thinking what would be my fate, if when you 
are out, anything should happen to you.” But the giant said, " Fou 
need nc^ trouble yourself about that; no one can harm me but 
Aziz; and he is not yet born.” *The girl said, “ It is strange 
indeed that you, being a giant, should have anything to fear from 
a man. ” Then the giant told her that in a certain room of the 
castle there was a sword, and that when Aziz came and took that 
sword and cut in two the betel-nut tree that grew by the side of 
the^ank, he would die, for his life was in the betel nut-tree. 

The next*day, the giant put her to sleep and went out as twual; 
and, afteiVhe had gone, the boy came and woke her as before; and 
she told him what the giant had said. So Aziz went into the 
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room where the sword was hanging, and took it^ down, and the 
giant knew when Aziz took tho sword, and came’ running home 
with all his might; but, as he drew near, Aziz aimed such a blow 
at the betel tree that he cut it clean in two, and the giant fell 
down dead at the gate. 

Then Aziz went into the girl’s room, and brought her out and 
showed her what he had done. He would have taken her away 
at /)nce ; but she remembered her six sisters, and, begged him to 
deliver them too.’ 

The life of the next giant was in a luaipa that hung up in a cage 
in one of the rooms of his castle ; and his death is thus described :— 

‘ When Aziz took down the cage in which the maina was kept 
and bi ought it outside, the giant felt that the cage had been 
moved, and came running with all his might ; and, as ho got 
near, the boy bioke one of the maina’s legs, and one of the giant’s 
legs was broken, but still he came on limping on the other ; as he 
got nearer, Aziz broke the maina’s other log, and the giant’s other 
leg was broken ; still he came rolling on upon the stumps ; but 
when he was an arm’s length off, the boy wrung the bird’s neck, 
and the giant fell down dead.’ 

Aziz took home the seven sisters and married them; and he 
also married the king’s daughter as his eighth wife. 

The two stories we have just given belong to the class which 
deal with supernatural machinery. As we have already remarked, 
it is tVis class which furnishes the greatest number of striking 
coincidences with European stories; and of all the tales those in 
which the giant proper plays a part, most frequently agree. The 
agreement, however, is not confined to this class. 

One of the most popular of the tales current among the 
Muhammadans of India is that of Uardmzddah and Haldlzddah. 
There is considerable variation in different versions of it, but all 
are more or less comparable with the story of Mao a Rusgaich 
given by Campbell. If our readers will take the trouble to com¬ 
pare that somewhat prolix composition with the following, we 
think they will find a series of coincidences hardly attributable to 
chance. 

* There were two brothers, Halalzadah and Haramzadeh. In 
the saipe country there was a Qazi. Halalzadah wen{ to the 
Qazi to seek service. The Qazi said, “ If you take service with ‘ 
me, it must be on the condition that if you leave me, I shall cut 
off your nose and ears; and if I turn you away, you shall do 
the like by me; and your daily meal shall be one leaf-ful.” 

Halalzadah agreed to this, and entered his service. Every-day 
the Qazi gave him the cows and the goats to graze, arid gave Iiim 
a tamarind leaf-ful for his meal. This did not satisfy Halalzadah, 
and he told the Qazi that he could not work on an empty ® 
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stomach. But the Qazi merely replied that if he did not like it, 
he might leave. At last ,Halal 2 lldah, when he had spent all his 
own money and began to starve, went and asked for his discharge. 
Thereupon the Qazi took a knife, and cut off his nose and ears; 
and he went his way. 

His brother Haramzadah saw him and asked him the cause 
of his pitiful condition, whereupon Haldlzadah told him how the 
Qazi had served him. Haramzadah said, “ Show me the Qa2i’s 
house, and I will go to him.” • • 

Halalzddah told him the way; and he went to the Qazi, and 
asked him whether he was in want of a servant. The Qazi told 
him he required a servant, and he made the same conditions with 
him as with his brother. 

Then the Qazi gave him the cows and goats to graze. Haram¬ 
zadah grazed the cows and goats, and brought them home, and 
went into the garden and got a plantain leaf, and, taking it to the 
Qazi, asked tor his dinner. The Qazi gave him a plantain leaf¬ 
ful ; and Haramzadah took the cattle out again to graze, and he 
killed one of the goats and called together his fiienus and na|l|de a 
a feast; and ho biought the rest of the cattle home again. 

The next day, in the morning, Haramzadah took out the cattle 
to graze again, and sold a dozen of the goats and four of the cows, 
and, running home to the Qazi, said, “ God is merciful, that He 
saved my life to day !" “ How so ? ” said the Qazi. “ The^wolves 
came and carried off twelve goats and four cows, and I saved my¬ 
self only by climbing up a tree.” 

The Qazi abused him, and asked where he took the cattle to 
graze. He said, “To the west;” and the Qazi told him to take 
them in future to the north, Hardmzadah went into the garden 
and got a plantain leaf, and having got it filled, ate as much as 
he could, and gave the rest to the beggars. Then he went and took 
out the goats and cows to the north to graze. 

This time he sold them all, and ran home to his master and 
said, “ Qazi, ji! Qazi, ji! a pretty order you gave me, to take 
the cattle to the north !” “ What has happened?” said the Qazi. 

“ Why ! when 1 took the cattle to the north, a herd of tigers carne 
and carried them off, and 1 only saved myself by hiding in a cave 
in the mountain.” 

The next day the Qazi told him to take out a certain horse, 
and give it a walk. Hardmzadah took out the horse, and, as 
he was going along, he met a horse dealer, and agreed to sell it 
him on condition that he should cut off the tail; so he <jut 
off 4he tail, and went home and stuck it in a rat hole in the 
stable, and beat down the earth about it to make it tight 

Then he went to the Qazi, and the Qazi asked him whetiier 
he had carried out his orders. Hardmzddah replied that he had 
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walked the horse out, and brought it home again and put it inr 
the stable. Then he got his meal, a plantain leaf-ful, as usual. 

The next morning, Har^mzadah ran to the Qazi, beating 
his breast, and saying, “0 Qazi, come to the stable and 
see what a misfortune has happened; the rats are carrying off 
the horse; only half his tail is left out of the hole; make 
haste, make haste, or they will drag down the whole of it." 
i hen the Qazi ran to the stable, and tugged and tugged at the 
tail till it came out of the hole, but no horse with it! and Haram- 
zadah told him the rats must have eatqn the rest.' 

In short the Qazi is completely ruined, and, what is worse, his 
family are dishonoured by Har^mz^dah, who finally gets his dis¬ 
charge along with his master’s nose and ears. Some of the inci¬ 
dents of the story are wholly unfit for translation, and one of 

^ is in this respect not much better. 

Want of space prohibits our giving at present more than these 
few examples of the wealth of material for comparison, which 
willreward the enquirer who may be curious enough to study the 
tales of India; but we hope we have given enough to 
show that any one with the requisite time, patience, and know¬ 
ledge of European folk-lore, might, by taking up the subject, fur¬ 
nish an important contribution to the literature of Comparative 
btoriology. 



Art. VI.—french COCHIN-CHINA AND THE EXPLO¬ 
RATION OF THE MEKONG. 

1. Eosploi'otion du Mekong. Par M. L.-M. de Camd. Revue 

dee deux Mondes. 1869-70. 

2. Gochin-Chine Frangaiee et Royav/me de Cambodge. 

Par M. Ch. Lemire. • • 

L ike the English, the French have recently essayed the task 
of opening out a communication between their Indo-Chinese 
jwssessions and the south-western provinces of China. The 
circumstances under which the two expeditions were set on foot,, 
were characteristic of the two peoples. On our side the explora¬ 
tions were commenced only after repeated and urgent solicitations 
from mercantile bodies, which solicitations were responded to 
in a very lukewarm and dilatory manner by the Government, 
The French expedition on the other hand was initiated by 
Ifilperial government, and it was zealously undertaken at the earliest 
possible moment. The national peculiarities, however, which 
marked the inception, did not continue to characterize the pro¬ 
gress and conclusion of the two enterprises. The perseverance 
and* hardihood with which English geographical explorations are 
generally conducted, and the success with which they are conseqftdht- 
ly crowned, form a strong contrast to the incomplete, though showy, 
attempts of the French to distinguish themselves in the same direc¬ 
tion. But in the case of the recent expeditions to south-western 
China, the position of the two nations has been completely reversed ; 
and that too, although the difficulties encountered by tl\e British 
were immeasurably less than those which were overcome by the 
French expedition. The Biitish expedition started from Bhamaw 
with the intention of penetrating to Talifoo, the capital of the Yunan 
Musalmans. The extreme point it attained was Momien, only 122 
miles east of Bhamaw, and on the outskirts of Yunah. Starting 
from Saigon in 1® north-latitude, the French succeeded in reaching 
•Talifoo in 25'’ north-latitude. At or about the very time that 
the well-quipped British expedition turned their backs upon 
•Yunan, in despair of safely reaching the town which was the goal of 
their journey, three or four French officers with half a dozen native 
attendants had actually reached that town. The British expedition 
has been barren of results, and the report of its leader lies buried in 
the archives of a Government office. The programme laid down for 
the Ffinch ei^edition was carried through to a successful conclusion, 
and a full ana complete record of its labours and discoveries is now 
being prepared under the auspices of the Imperial government. 
The completion of this work has been retard^ by the tuitimely 
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death of M. de Lagrde, the gall^int leader of the expedition; 
but in the meantime some sketches of what has been acoompiisbed 
have been published, and contain much interesting information 
regarding regions but little known, and some of which have never 
been traversed by a European since the days of Marco Polo. 

About eight hundred years ago, the great kingdom of Cambodia, 
or Cambodge, extended from Tonquin to the Gulf of Siam, and from 
8° to 15° degrees north-laiitude, embracing the present kingdoms of 
Sifm and Annam as well as the French possessions on the sea-board. 
Chinese history relates that in 1076 A.D. the Emperor of China 
deigned to solicit the assistance of the king of Cambodia, or Chin- 
la, to subjugate Tonquin ; and Siamese annals tell how their 
country was for ages subject to the yoke of the king of Kam- 
phoxa, until Phra-Ruang liberated his countrymen who thencefor¬ 
ward were known as Thai, i.e. freemen. In our fifteenth century 
the old Portuguese voyagers found Cambodia still a maritime state. 
It was not until the middle of the seventeenth century that the 
king of Annam seized the sea-board provinces, which after two 
centuries of Annamite dominion have now passed into the hands 
of the French. It was from the Portuguese that Europe first 
heard of Cambodia or Cambodge, and by this name the country has 
been known to western nations ever since. It is taken from the 
classic Pali name given to the country by the Siamese, viz. Kam- 
• baM^ya, It is unknown to the present inhabitants of the country, 
who call themselves Khvfier and theii country 8roc-Khmer. For 
the last two centuries the Khmers, wedged in between two greedy 
neighbours, the Annamites on the one side and the Siamese on the 
other, have had a very precarious national existence, and to save 
the remnant of his countr}' from sharing the fate of Poland, the 
king has now placed himself under French protection. The Cam¬ 
bodia of to-day lies to the north of the six provinces which the 
French have wrested from Annam, and occupies with regard to 
them much the same position as the kingdom of Burmah does to 
Pegu. It contains a settled population which is estimated at less 
than a million souls. 

At the time of the French conquest of Saigon, Siamese 
policy was all powerful at Houdon, the Cambodian capital. 
The reigning monarch, Norodhm, had been placed on llie throne 
by the aid of a Siamese army, the price of such aid being ’ 
the relinquishment in favour of Siam of his sovereignty over the 
two provinces of Campong-Sway and Pursah. A Siamese gene¬ 
ral and diplomatist, Phnea-rat by name, was left at Houdon to 
watch over the young king, and to maintain the claims ^ the 
Court at Bankok to the supreme sovereignty over Cambodia, ^ith 
this old man the French officials speedily entered intOt the lists of 
diplomatic strife. Having wrested by force of arms the mouths of 
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the Cambodia river from T«-duc the Annamite king in 1862, Ad¬ 
miral de La Grandibre waB not Ilow to perceive that the key of 
the delta of the Mekong was held by a power still nominally 
independent, but rapidly falling into the power of Siam. Siam, 
moreover, was believed to be acting under English counsels 
“ The moment was decisive,” writes M. Oarnd. “ The English, 
“ though they have plenty of elbow room in India, saw thoir designs 
“ thwarted by our presence in the empire of Annam. The feAr 
“ with which they inspired the Court of Siam, long prevented that 
“ Court from granting to European nations the privilege of having 
“ a consul at Bangkok. The English have now great influence 
“ with the Siamese Government, and they would have considered it 
“ a true political success to have induced king Phra-Maha-Mong 
“ kat to annex Cambodia. We know too Well the motives which 
“ underlie the affection exhibited by England for her dependants, 

“ to believe in the disinterestedness of her solicitude for the ag- 
“ grandizement of Siam. Her past brilliant successes justify her 
“ dreams of the future ; she is irritated at finding in her path 
“ the rivals whom she thought she had for ever banished from Asia. 

“ From Moulmein she keeps an eye on Bangkok, and being unable 
‘ at present to get at Cambodia, she has no objection to enrich a 
* fiiend to whose estate she will one day succeed.^’ Acting under 
the insidious advice of England therefore, as M. Carnd believes, 
the Kalahora declared boldl}^ to the commandant of the ^gar- 
bin, that the king of Cambodia was but a vassal of Siam ; that 
he had no right to treat with us, and that his interest could only 
be dealt with at Bangkok. The Kalahom was then officially 
informed that the pretended vassalage of the king of Cambodia 
had never been recognized by France, who had resolved upon 
making a treaty direct with Cambodia.” 

Notwithstanding the strenuous exertions of Phnea-rat to prevent 
it, the French ofiicials entered into communication with king Noro¬ 
dom. The gunboat Qyadinh, of which M. de Lagrde was the com¬ 
mandant, paid a visit to the capital. Phnea-rat’s claims to be the 
medium of communication with the king were studiously ignored, 

• About this time a conspiracy against the king, headed by his brother 
Phra-keo^ea, was discovered, and Phnea-rat carried off the prince 
.to Bangkok to undergo penance in S, monastery. Taking sidyaii- 
tage of the absence of Phnea-rat, Admiral de La Grandifere visited 
Houdon, and induced the king to sign a treaty of nineteen articles, 
in which the protectorate (a word which the French candidly 
admit they were unable to expldin in Cambodian) of FrandA 
over Cambodia was solemnly recognized. The wily Siamese, 
hoWever, was'not yet conquered. Hurrying back from Bang^k^ to 
frightened cfr cajoled the king into signing another solemi^ treaty, • 
ih wbicb his vassailage to Siam was aoknowledged. The ^Ktste)^ 
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of this treaty was not communicated to the French, nor was it 
suspected by them until they s&w it quoted some months after¬ 
wards in a Singapore newspaper. One of the motives which 
induced Norodom to consent to the Siamese treaty, was the offer to 
restore to him the Cambodian crown which had been taken away 
to Bangkok. This symbol of authority is looked upon with 
Superstitious reverence in Cambodia, and its possession consequently 
was much coveted by Norodom. It was even suggested that 
thaJcing of Siam might deign to honour him so far as to place 
the crown upon his head with his own hands. The king of 
Siam being regarded in Cambodia as in some measure the head 
of the Buddhist Church, such a step would have been satisfactory 
to Norodom, and eminently so to Siam, as being a visible sign 
of the dependence of Cambodia. M. de Lagr^e, who had 
become the French representative at Houdon, was willing that 
Norodom should be crowned, but not by the hands of the king of 
Siam. Norodom at last started for Bangkok to be crowned there. 
The moment was decisive. M. de Lagrie, making the presence 
of some Siamese soldiers in Houdon the excuse, brought up a small 
French force, planted the French flag in the capital, and saluted 
it with 21 guns. This bold step had the desired effect. Norodom 
saw that his crown would be of little use without his kingdom, 
and he immediately returned. The Siamese perceived that they were 
chegkmated, and the king, making a virtue of necessity, voluntarily 
restored the Cambodian crown. The crown was handed by a 
Siamese official to M. Desmoulin, who again handed it over 
to Norodom to be placed by himself upon his own head, 
after the fashion of Napoleon at Notre Dame. In return for 
the Siamese king’s complacency, the French acknowledged the 
title of the Siamese to the provinces of Battam-bang and Angcor, 
and the protectorate of the French emperor over Cambodia became 
an accomplished fact. 

Before describing the advance of the French exploring expedi¬ 
tion into thq terra incognita of the Upper Mekong, we will take 
a rapid survey of the present condition of the new French colony 
which served rs their 'point du depart. The latest work on the 
subject is Cochin-chine Frangaiae et Royaume de Qambodge, 
by M. 0. Lemire, who styles himself “ Chevalier de Vordre royal 
du Camhodge** 

Previous to 1859 the emperor of Annam, who reigned at Hu&, 
held undisputed sway over the vast littoral provinces extending 
from the Gulf of Tonquin to that of Siam, with a coast line ot 
upwards of a thousand miles to the east and south, and was rjnore- 
over the nominal lord paramount over the Cambodians and other 
. cognate tribes of Laos origin on the west of the Mekong. His 
only independent neighbours were China on the north and Siam 
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on the west. The population of his empire was estimated at 
from fifteen to twenty million^, a heterogeneous collection of 
Annamites, Chams or Tsiaras, Chinese, Cambodians, Malays, 
Laotians, and various wild tribes whose names even are as yet 
unknown to Europeans. The Annamites are of Chinese origin, and 
asserted their independence of the Chinese Empire only about 
four and a half ^enturies ago. In edueation, written langiiage, 
literature and religion, they mre still Chinese. They are divided 
into Tonquinese and Cociiin-Cliinese. The ChansiS*wr'''*Ggiams 
are the relics of an old Malay kingdom which existed at the 
south-east corner of the Annamite peninsula, until it was 
swept away by the wave of Annamite conques*t. They are 
now scattered over lower Cochin-China and Cambodia. All the 
tribes which are not of Annamite, Malay or unknown extraction, 
belong to the Laos family, of which the Cambodians, Shans and 
Siamese are the most prominent members. They all possess a 
common sacred literature in Pali, a language which is unknown 
to the Buddhist of Annamite origin. 

The French, when they resolved to appropriate a portion of 
^ the Annamite emperor’s dominions, wisely confined themselves 
* to the sea-board provinces at the southern extremity of the empire, 
where the population is less attached to the reigning dynasty, 
and where the delta of the Mekong ofiers greater facilities for 
extension of intercourse with the neighbouring people than ca^ be 
found in the central provinces, which are hemmed in between the 
Annamite range and the sea. Tho French occupation of the 
six provinces was effected gradually. Saigon was occupied in 
"February 1859 by Admiral Regault de Genouilly. The three 
western provinces of Vinhlong, Chandoc and Hatien were not 
finally annexed by Admiral de La Grandifere untilJune 1867. 
The “ colony,” as the French term it, is itself in its infancy, but 
its progress under the vigorous administration of naval and 
military officers has been rapid. The six provinces or districts 
into which it is divided, extend in a parallel direction north¬ 
west and south-east from the Cambodian frontier to the sea. 
^ The most eastern province, Bienhoa, borders on Ann am ; west 
of it comfi the provinces of Saigon, Mitho, Vinhlong, Chandoc and 
^ Hatien. An arbitrary line on the fiorth separates the colony from 
' the protected kingdom of Cambodia ; to the west it is bounded 
by the Gulf of Siam, and on the south by the China Sea. It 
comprises an area of 33,600 square miles, and in 1867 con¬ 
tained a population of 1,201),287 inhabitants, exclusive of 
the jglrench naval and military forces, which number 10,000. 

French Cochin-China and the Anglo-Burman province of Pegu 
^possess mOpuy points of resemblance. Their area is about the 
same, and each lies athwart the delta of a mighty rivw. The 
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of each is Indo-Chinese. Their religion is the same. 
The natural productions are sihiilar ; the advantages, if there 
are any, perhaps are on the side of the French possession—its 
rice-producing alluvial plains are of wider e*xtent than those 
of Pegu, and its proximity to China enables it to attract a plenti¬ 
ful stream of immigrants from that country. On the other hand 
the Irrawaddy as a navigable river appears to superior to the 
Mekong. 

4hft'*£d!btt(I»ition of Pegu dates from 1853. The French colony 
was not established till 1860, and did not attain its present limits 
till 1867. It is almost too soon, therefore, to institute any use¬ 
ful comparison between the progress of the two provinces, but 
there seems to be little doubt that when the French colony has 
attained to the present age of the British province, it will far 
surpass the latter in point of revenue and population. In 
the year 1875, the French expect that the revenue of Co¬ 
chin-China will be 30 millions of francs (dPl,20(),000.) The re¬ 
venue of British Burraah, i.e. of Pegu together with Arakan and 
Tenasserim, now amounts to just the same amour»t. The three 
eastern districts which up to 1867 composed the French colony, , 
possessed in 1865 an area of 321,102 acres under rice cultivation. 
Pegu with twice the area of these provinces possessed at a corres¬ 
ponding period after its annexation (1856) only 510,149 acres, 
and the cultivation has since been increasing as rapidly in Cochin- 
China as in Pegu. In the area planted with products other than 
rice, i.e. with cotton, tobacco, cocoaniits, mulberry, &c., Cochin- 
China is already superior to Pegu. The area under such cultiva¬ 
tion in Cochin-China amounts to 165,505 acres. 

In contrasting the administration of the two provinces, the 
advantages enjoyed by the French colony are very striking. Whilst 
British Burmah is but one of many Indian provinces which are 
expected not only to show an equilibrium between their income 
and expenditure but to remit an annual tribute to the imperial 
treasury at Calcutta, Cochin-China can spend all its revenue upon 
itself, and is not even debited with the cost of the naval and mili¬ 
tary forces fun ished by the mother country for its protection. 
This amounts to an annual subvention of half a millioj?- sterling. 
British Burmah is a troublesome bantling, abhorred of Indian 
Secretaries, profoundly ignorant of its condition and requirements, 
which are so diflferent from anything within their Indian expe¬ 
rience! Cochin-China is a petted child, nurtured with tender care, 
and regarded with national pride as the foundation of a new 
French East Indies.’' The colony has the immense ad\aMage 
of having a local Government in reality and not merely in name. 

•It is'governed in itself and for itself, and not as an* insignificant^ 
portion of a great empire adjoining it, but differing from it in race. 
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jbetnguage and religion. The Governor of Chandernagore cannot 
strangle its autonomic devfdopmeynt by extending to the delta of 
the Mekong laws made for *the dwellers on the Hooghly. Its mag¬ 
nificent trade can never be jeopardized by the imposition of heavy 
export duties to supplement a deficiency in the budget of Pondi¬ 
cherry. With these advantages, there can be no doubt that in a 
few years French Cochin-China will be a more valuable possession, 
not only than Fbgu, which is about equal in extent, but than 
the whole of British Burmah which has three times itg jje a. 

Saigon has been opened as a free port since I860.’ BefOT^^at 
year its annual trade was valued at about <£40,000. It now 
amounts in round numbers to «P3,000,000 sterling per annum. 
The only charges incurred by vessels entering the port are very 
trifling, for light and harbour dues. 

Cultivation is stimulated to the very utmost. Waste lands are 
sold by the State, rent-free for three years, at Rs. l-4i an acre. The 
tax on the best rice lands producing two crops a year is less than 
Rs. 2 per acre. Immigrants are not only welcomed when they 
come, but energetic measures are taken to attract them to the 
colony. This ever-flowing tide of immigration checks any ten¬ 
dency to a sudden rise in the price of labour, which would, other¬ 
wise inevitably follow upon the importation of so much money, 
and would exercise a paralysing influence upon the industrial deve¬ 
lopment of the country, as has been the case in British Burmah. 
The price of labour, both skilled and unskilled, both in Saigon 
and in the provinces, is half what it is in British Burmah. 

The town of Saigon has risen with a rapidity surpassing that 
*showu at Rangoon. It can already boast of several public insti¬ 
tutions, the like of which might be looked for in vain in the capital 
of British Burmah. It has a magnificent hospital for natives, 
erected under the auspices of the Vicar Apostolic, Monseigneur 
Lefebvre, and supported by the Government at a yearly cost 
of d£*2,000. It has a floating dock of iron, launched in 1866. It 
posseses an admirable botanical and zoological garden, and every 
year a general provincial exhibition of works of "industry and 
^ art is held. It is connected by telegraph with the chief towns 
* of the six provinces, as well as with Cap St. Jacques at the 
mouth of*the river. • 

And whilst attending to the material, the administration have . 
not neglected to take measures for the moral, improvement of the 
people. All the village schools are under Government inspection, 
a,nd there are sixty ^colea primaires, where French is taught, and 
the |tudy of Annamite books written in the Roman alphabet} 
is encourag^. The security of property, especially landed pro-, 
^perty, eniqyed under French rule is now hilly appregiaf^ by 
*tbe people, and has overcome any patriotic attachment they iDpay’ 
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have felt for their former rulers, the Mandarins and literati. 
M. Lemire remarks:— ' ^ 

* Depuis que les inspecteurs des affaires indigenes resident au 
chef lieu de I’arrondissement qu’ila administrent, au milieu m6me des 
populations indigenes, la superiorit6 de notre mode du gouvernement 
sur celui des mandarins a pu ^tre reconnue de tous, et ses avantages 
6tendus a tous les points du territoire. C’etait ld< aussi un moyen 
d’assurer la tranquillity du pays. La suppression des grands manda- 
rins^ti-'dw'-^ettres, consequence do notre syst^me, devait faire naitre 
dans cettc haute classe d6possedye de ses titres et privil6gcs abusifs un 
levain de haine centre nous et reserrer leur attachement liit6ressy 
k I’ancienne souverainety. De Ik, dans lea premiers temps dff I’ocou- 
pation, des entrainementa partiels k la ryvolte, que subirent les basses 
classes, craintives, ignorantes, habituees k se courbcr dans le moment 
sous la loi du plus fort Ces tentatives furent d’autant plus vite 
comprimyes, comme on I’a vu dans I’insurrection de 1866 que les 
fonctionnaires, propriytaires, marchands, gens stables, comprennent 
maintenant leurs veritables intyr^ts, lea dyfcndeut sous crainte, dy- 
noncent et li\rent euxmemes les fauteurs de troubles, et que les com¬ 
munes font ellesmymes la police du pays avec leur milicieus. 11 y a 
beaucoup a esperer d’un pays et d’un people ou la propriety fonci^re est 
solidement ytablie et rygie par les loia communes, avantage que n’a pas 
TAlgyrie. En Cochin-chine, les Fran 9 ais ont trouvy cette ryglementation 
luttant contre I’arbitraire des chefs et le pouvoir absolu du roi. Tls n’ont 
eu qu’£ la debarrasser de ses entraves. Chacun aujourd’hui peut possyder; 
il n’y k plus de distinction de nationality, de rang, de priviiyges, et la 
propriety est garantie par des actes inviolables ’ 

Natives have as large a share in the administration as in any 
Indian province. Each of the six districts is under a French officer, 
styled Inspecteur des affaires indighfies —executive and judicial 
officers, subordinate only to the heads of departments at Saigon. 
All these Inspecteurs are military men. Subordinate to them 
are the Quau-huyens or Chefs indigenes des arrondissements, who 
are appointed by tlie Government and receive salaries of 40 dol¬ 
lars a month, All other local authorities are elected by the people 
themselves. They, are the ‘ Thong’ (chef du canton), ‘ Xa* 
(mayor) and ‘ Eu’ong ’ (village headman). Justice is administered , 
according to the Annamite code—a complete and elabor^.te work, 
its extravagancies being tempf^red by European ideas of natural 
justice, when necessary, especially with regard to the unsparing 
application of the ratan which it enjoins. 

Having consolidated their power in Cochin China, and cast 
their segis over Cambodia, the French Government resolved 
to despatch a peaceful expedition to explore the basin oP the 
Upper Mekong. Their object waa to add to their geographical 
knowledge of the vast country between their newly acquired , 
possessions and the south-west of China, and finally to set at rest 
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the question of the navigability of that river, by which it was 
hdped that a large trade might be*attracted to Saigon. Passports 
for the party were demanded from the four monarchs through whose 
territories the expi'ditioa would pass. The Court of Pekin tem¬ 
porized, and tried to dissuade the French Government from allowiUg 
their servants to venture into a portion of the Celestial Empire 
where they would have to encounter great peril. Ultimately, how¬ 
ever, the desired orders were granted. The Annamite emperor sJfc 
Huh declared openly, that from motives of amour prtJ^rend^ad 
rather the French should not make acquaintance with his bar¬ 
barous tributaries on the Mekong, whose manners and customs 
would only bring disgrace upon his own Government. The over¬ 
tures made by Admiral de La Grandihre through Monseigneur 
Bigandet, Vicar Apostolic of Ava, to the Burman Court at 
Mandalay, were ineffectual in consequence of the revolutionary 
state of the capital during the rebellion of the Meng-gwon 
Prince. The Court at Bangkok alone furnished the necessary 
passports at once, though for many reasons it was decidedly averse 
to the French becoming acquainted with its subjects in Laos. 

The expedition left Saigon in a gun-boat on the 6th June 1866. 
It was composed of six officers, two French sailors, two soldiers, 
two natives of the Philippines (Togalsj, six Annamites, a Siamese, 
a Cambodian, and a Laotian interpreter. The officers were M. de 
Lagrde in command of the expedition, M.M. Gamier and Pela- 
porte, officers of the Marines, Naval Surgeons Jonbert and Thorel^ 
and M. L.-M. de Carnd, an attachd of the French Foreign Office. 
To defray the expenses of the journey, they were provided with, 
gold leaf, gold ingots, velvet and cotton goods, cheap fire-arms, 
beads, &c., to the value of only 30,000 francs, a modest sum where¬ 
with to commence such a long expedition. 

From Saigon to Pnom-penh or Namvang, the new capital of 
Cambodia, is 102 miles or three days’ journey. To this place, which 
is situated at the apex of the delta of the Mekong, King Norodom, 
who, like other Indo-Chinese monarchs, moves his capital after a 
political crisis, transferred the Court in 1866. The former capital 
jeas ac Etoudon or Oudon, a few miles higher up the river through 
which the \»aters of the great lake Tenlisap flow into the Mekong. 
Pnom-penh is at' the intersection of four large stream's. From the 
north-east the Mekong rolls in a single stream, and then separates 
into two branches known as the Upper and Lower Mekong, which 
take a southerly direction, whilst to the nprth-west is the ^ river, 
mentioned above as connecting the Mekong with the great laltis, 
During the rainy season the waters of the Mekong flow up this 
into the iaka The lake is situated partly in Cambodian, and pMtly in 
^amsee, territory. At its northern extremity are the gigantio tuipn * 
of Angoor, in the province of the same name, which by 
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Cambodia to Siatn during the,reign of King Norodoms grand¬ 
father. 

Arrived at Pnom-penh, the expedition diverged from their route 
to pay a visit to these ruins, the magnificence of which was first 
brought to notice by their unfortunate countryman, Monhot. 

II dtait impossible,” says M.'Carnd, “de quitter le Cambodge 
' sans visiter les ruines qui font ^ la fois sa honte et son orgueil. 
**£1163 marquent le point oh battait le coeur maintenant refroidi 
‘ chf'^'^^and empire khmer, dout nous retrouverons bientdt sur 
‘ notre route des membres €pars, et la contemplation de ces mag- 
'' nifiques ddbris dtait bien faite pour augmenter notre ardeur 4 
. " rechercher les autres vestiges d’une civilization disparue.” The 
researches of the expedition, however, have not yet dispelled the 
mystery which shrouds the architect and the period of these 
wonderful remains. 

After returning to Pnom-penh and having been hospitably 
entertained by the king, the party commenced their voyage up 
the main stream. At less than two days’ journey above Pnom- 

S enh, or at about 160 miles from the sea, the navigation of the 
lekong became difficult. The gunboat could proceed no further 
than Crache, and from thence the expedition proceeded on their 
journey in canoes provided by the Cambodian governor of that town. 
Had the ascertainment of the navigability of the Mekong been 
the o?aly object of the expedition, the party might have returned 
from here. The river, though of enormous width, was even in the 
midst of the rainy season so encumbered with rocks as to make 
the ascent dangerous for canoes. 

*Le fleuve est sem^ d’ilea qui le divisent en un grand nombre 
de bras. Ce n’est que dans un brumeux lointain qu’on apercevait 
la rive oppos^e k celle que nous suivions. Lea eaux se brisant 
contre es rocheS qui formaient une succession presque ininterrompue 
de rapides, elevaient dans I’air une grande voix mugissante. Entre 
les ties, les rapides presentent un aspect singulier: sur les rochers et 
les ba8*fcaids,«une incroyable quantit6 d’arbustes ont pris racine, ils 
paraissent au-dessus de I’eau, I’^chine ploy^e par le courant; on dirait 
une forSt inocd6e. Nos bateliers faisaient preuve d’une hardiesse 
extreme et d’une merveilleuse agility. Ils dirigeaient a^c precision 
leur esquif le long des sentifers sinueux traces par le hasam entre 
les arbres autour desquels I’eau bouillonait en redoublant d’ impetuo' 
Sit6. Equilibiistes consommes, ils ne manquaient jamais de saisir 
le trono rugueux ou la branohe flexible qui ponvait leur servir 
d’appui et exnp^cher la piroque de prater le flanc au courant, qui I’eflt 
jet6e sUr les ^eils. Aprks quelques heures de ces Emotions je ne 
voyais jamais sans plaisir aniver le moment de la halte.* ^ 

After nine days of slow and perilous progress, their jboats passed 
the Cambodian frontier and reached tne first town in Siamese 
Laos. This town, Stung-Treug, which formerly belonged to‘ 
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Cambodia, is * situated* at the junction of the Attopee ri?er ¥rith 
the Mekong. The exhibition of the Siamese king’s order pro¬ 
cured the expedition a hospitable reception by the Siamese 
Governor. Here the party halted for a fortnight, some of them 
being prostrated by sickness. Their provision of wine and meal ran 
short, and the French soldiers of the escort began to murmur loudly 
at the hardships they had to undergo. They pushed on, however, 
in fresh boats provided by the Governor of Stung>Treng, battling 
against the frightful stream and tediously hauliiI|^^ci!&^ltiSolv68 
along by the aid of the trees and bushes along the bank. Any 
boat that lost its hold of the bank was swept down like a straw 
by the current. The boats from Stung-Treng conveyed the party 
to the foot of the cataracts of Khong, where they landed on the 
island of that name. The following is M. Carnd’s description of 
the river here. 

‘ Un bras du fleuve, large d’environ 800 metres, est obstru^ d’une 
rive a I’autre par d’enormes blocs de rochers. Le courant, d4cupl4 
par ces obstacles, pricipite contre eux des eaux fuiieuses La ro^e 
avanc^e sur laqaelle je me tenais etait souvent oouverte par un 
embrun ; si loin que pouvait porter mon regard, lea crates blanches 
des vagues s’entrem^laient aux t^tes noirdtres des roches.’ 

It IS from these cataracts that the river derives the name by 
which it has become known to Europeans—Me-Khong, mother 
of Khong, 'I’he Laotians call it Nam-Khong, water of Khoqg« 

The expedition proceeded by land beyond the cataracts to the 
town of Khong, where they were civilly received by the Siamese 
^Governor, and forwarded on by him to the next province, namely 
Bassac. During their progress through the Siamese States, the only 
difficulties the expedition had to contend against were natural 
ones. The officials were invariably complaisant, and the “ royal 
subjects” were forced to labour in their service. The party might 
have travelled through the laud free of all expense. It was wisely 
determined, however, that the reputation of the French nation 
should be established by paying for all that was provided. The 
boatmen received presents, provisions were purchased, and the 
depiodations which their followers, in accordance with Siamese 
custom, were ready tiymake upon the people of the country, wwe 
promptly checked, ^uch conduct* created considerable surprise 
not only among the would-be pillagers, but amongst the people 
also. " Mandarins who wear thick beards, who do not chew 
’ betel, who have no wives, who pay' the people obliged to work 
'* for them, and prohibit theft! Such a thing had never keen hesnrd 

* of. *We were a combination of moral and physical oddities. At 

* first our conduct provoked laughter. On reflection, it appeared 
'* less ridicttlous, especially in the eyes of the Fearers (rf ftotrltry *; 

ultimately it was regarded with approbation.” 
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At Bassac the party halted in order to obtain the |)assports they 
expected from Pekin, before venturing further north. Near this plifce 
is the ruined temple of Vat-phon (Pagoda of the Mountain), a relic 
of Cambodian architecture almost as striking as those at Angcor. 
In describing the remains, M, Carnd says:—“ Never has the art of 
“ ornamentation been carried to a greater pitch than in this 
“ temple. Time and vegetation have committed greater ravages 
“^ere than at Angcor, but there still exist portions as com- 
“ pl'et6" Wd!"]perfect as they -were when erected. Whilst the ara¬ 
besques were perfect in style, the figures, both of men and animals, 
were clumsy and stiff. The representations of the elephant only 
were an exception. Like the Burmese and other Indo-Chinese 
nations, the Khmers have a wonderful facility for depicting the 
form of this animal. 

The relations between Bassac and the Court at Bankok appear 
to be similar to those subsisting between the Burman Shan States 
and the Court at Mandalay. The “ king,” as he is styled at Bassac, 
acknowledges his allegiance to Siam, but there is a secret dislike, 
both on his own part and on the part of his people, to the foreign 
yoke. “ We enjoyed here,” says M. Carnd, “ the effect of a double 
“ prestige ; we were Europeans, and we were the protectors of Cam- 
“ bodia. It was known that we had ventured to oppose Siam 
“ and that we had gained the day. Every one wished to see M. 

“ da l^agrde, the conqueror of Phnea-rat, of whom the officials 
“ had heard so much during their annual visit to Bangkok.’* 

The monotony of the long halt at Bassac was varied by excur¬ 
sions into the valleys of the Attopee and the Sedon, eastern 
affluents of the Mekong, and as far even as the foot of the range 
of mountains which separates Annam proper from Laos. The pure 
Laotian tribes are found only in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Mekong. The more remote regions are held, like all other 
inaccessible portions of Indo-China, by numerous wild tribes, who are 
totally distinct in race and language from the dwellers in the plains. 
They are known as Mois, Stiengs, Penongs, Guys, Charais, &c. 
Their hand generally is against every man’s, and every man’s 
hand is against t’iem. Some of them have purchased im-* 
munity from the attacks of slave merchants by sending an 
annual tribute of gold, the *produce of their mountain streams,, 
to Siam. Others are sometimes captured by the Cambodians, 
and are offered for sale in the slave-market at Pnom-penh « 
under the shadow of the French tricolor. 

Although the party waited at Bassac till the end of December, 
they did not get the desired passports from Pekin, communication 
with Saigon having been interrupted by disturbanceS^in Cambodia. 
Six days above Bassac they arnved at the river Ubfiu'fe or Seraun, 
This appears to be merely a bifurcation of the Mekong. M. Do- 
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laporte was detached to follow the main stream, whilst the rest of 
the party ascended the Ub^ne.^ Both arms of the river are nothing 
but a succession of rapids. On the 6th January 1867 they arrived 
at the town of Ub6ne, where they were agreeably surprised by the 
cordial reception accorded them by the Governor. He was a member 
of the late reigning family of Vien-chan, a province further north 
which had been recently conquered by the Siamese. Having been 
carried off and kept in Bangkok for some time, he had succeeded 
by dint of bribery in securing his appointment to -Cbdae. This 
province is one of considerable importance. Its chief product 
is salt, which efHoresces from the soil during the dry season, 
even though the same soil has produced a crop of paddy during the 
rains. 

Here the national amour propre of the party was wounded 
by finding themselves mistaken for Englishmen. “ The king 
‘ one day begged us to interfere in some disturbances created 
‘ by a band of Burman pedlars, whom ho dared not arrest 
“ because they were provided with a letter from the English authO" 
“ rities at Rangoon. Our chief observed that as we were not 
“ English, it was not for us to interfere, but it took several days 
“ to eradicate from the king’s mind the false idea which he had 
“ conceived of our nationality, and I am not sure that we even 
“ then succeeded. Now that we have resolutely established our- 
“ selves in Indo-China, it is necessary for our honour, that^ the 
“ people of the interior should be as well acquainted with our name 
“ as those of the sea-coast, and that England be no longer looked 
“ upon as the only Western power. At XJbone the title of English- 
*“ men which people insisted on inflicting upon us was useful, but 
“ further on the mistake about our nationality was very nearly 
“ productive of fatal consequences.” 

From Ub6ne another member of the mission was detached to 
return by land to Pnom-penh, with the double object of conveying 
thither the European soldiers of the escort, whose unruly behaviour 
was likely to bring trouble upon the expedition, ^nd to make 
a further attempt to procure the much-desired passports from Pekin, 
The remainder proceeded by land to rejoin M. Delaporte at 
KhemaraU upon the main stream. 

Above the junction of the two siVeams is the town of Phnom, 
where there is a temple of much repute, the object of pilgrimage 
from all parts of Laos. Among the devotees who visit this shrine 
there obtains a very un-Buddhistic practice of self-mutilatiou* 
Fingers oints are lopped off, and offered to the temple. Above 
this is Lakhon, where the bulk of the inhabitants are engaged m 
the manufacture of lime. At Huthen, on the 6th March^ 1867, 
,M. Qarniet rejoined the expedition, bringing with hipa the 
order granted by Prince Kung, guaranteeing the admissioft of 
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the party into the Celestial Empire. At Nong-cai M. de Lagrde 
dispensed with the services of the* young Frenchman who hatl 
acted as Siamese interpreter. Brought up at Bangkok, he had 
contracted habits of mendacity and debauchery, which frequently 
brought trouble upon the expedition. The Governor of Nongcai 
conveyed him under a guard to Bangkok. 

On the 2nd April the expedition reached the ruins of the town 
oi'Vienchan or Wingkyan, the capital of a Laotian kingdom 
which appears to have flourished about the beginning of the I7th 
century, when it was visited by an embassy sent by the Dutch 
Governor-General in the Indies, and was finally destroyed by the 
Siamese in 1777. The ruins are extensive and some of them 
magnificent, but having been built during the decadence of Laotian 
art, they do not equal those at Augcor or Vat-phon. 

There has been much uncertainty about the true geographical 
position of this town. “ Crawfurd,” says M. Carnd, “ calls it 
Langchan, and places it 15° 45' north latitude. Low and 
Berghaus give it the names of Lanchabg and Lantschang, 
Macleod places it in 17° 48' north latitude. This is near the 
‘ true position of Vienchang but the indefatigable English ex- 
‘ plorer confounds Vienchan with Muong-luan Praban,” which is 
farther north. During the last century the State of Vienchan was 
harried both by Chinese and Burmese armies. Alompra deported 
a considerable number of the inhabitants to Pegu, but the final sub¬ 
jugation of the country was effected by the Siamese, of whose 
kingdom it now forms an integral portion. It is indeed about the 
last province in this direction over which the Siamese monarchy 
holds absolute sway, the ruleis of the States further north being 
tributaries rather than subjects. At Sienkan or Muong-mai, the 
stage above Vienchan, the spirits of the party, already well-nigh 
exhausted by the fatigues of the journey and the intense heat of the 
season, were still further damped by a horrid rumour that the 
English had been before them on the Upper Mekong. From some 
travelling merchants just arrived from Luang Praban, they 
heard that an English exploring party, consisting of several offi¬ 
cers and a nuraerou' escort, had reached that place from Zimmay. ^ 
The chagrin and disgust with which M. de Lagrde’s par4y received 
the intelligence that they had‘been thus forestalled, was somewhat. 
lessened by hearing that the English did not intend to venture 
further north, but were about to descend the Mekong in boats^ 
At once preparations were made to give their rivals a hospitable 
reception when they met them. The English flotilla appeared 
in sight. An enormous boat with a comfortable house* built 
upon it, was no doubt the one on which the officers df the expedi- 
•tion were accommodated. It passed, however, without a sign o^, 
recognition. The natural remarks about insular reserve and Britannic 
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punctiliousness were hardly made when the boat hove to, and the 
feelings of the party were lelieved by the sight of a card announce 
ing “ M. X., land-surveyor and architect to His Siamese Majesty's 
Government. " The much dreaded British expedition was found 
to consist of a Batavian Dutchman and two mulatto attendants, 
who had been sent on a surveying expedition to the extreme limits 
of the Siamese dominions, and who were now flying away from 
the malaria which accompanies the rainy season. From this offi¬ 
cial they learnt that they were at last really ajfproaching the 
limit of Siamese influence. This prospect added a zest to the 
feelings with which the remainder of the journey was regarded, for 
though their advance beyond the Siamese boundary might be the 
signal for the commencement of unknown evils, they felt relieved 
at escaping from the monotonous state of security and comfort 
which the ready assistance of the Siamese officials had afiorded, 
them. They now moreover were really an exploring party. The 
Dutch expedition of the 17th century had not advanced further 
than Vienchan, and all beyond was a veritable terra incognita. 

At Paclai (18® N.L.) it was found that the Mekong makes an 
abrupt bend to the west of about 200 miles in length, a fact not 
noted in any existing maps. Above Paclai the river rups in a 
* deep channel between scarped rocks. After passing Nongcai the 
pyramidal pagoda of Luang Praban appeared in sight. This city, 
which is estimated to contain 7,000 or 8,000 souls, is the residence 
of a Governor with the style and title of “ king, ” whose courtiers 
raised some difficulties as to the manner in which the members of 
, the expSdition were to be received by His Majesty. Ultimately, 
however, they gave in ; not only were their attempts to require a 
prostrate attitude and the performance of the shie-kho,” with 
joined hands and bended bodies, firmly and successfully resisted 
by M. de Lagree, but the king was induced to undergo the novel * 
process of hani^-shaking, under the idea that it was a portion of 
the etiquette observed at European courts. 

At Luang Praban the Nam-kan* joins the Mekong; It was on the 
banks of the Namkan, not far from Luang Praban, that Monbot 
breathed his last, and M.de Lagree had been commissioned by Admiral 
de La Qrandihre to erect a monument over his remains. This was done 
at the expense of the king. At Luang Praban it was found that the 
Chinese had inoculated the people with the vices of gambling and 
opium-eating to a far greater extent than had been seen anywhere 
below. The annual caravans from Yunan had been stopped for ' 
some years past by the disturbances existing in that province; 
Burnaan traders, it was found, had taken their place so far aS|„ the 

, * “ Nam,* meaning water or river, is universally prefixed to the names of 

streams from the head waters of the Sittang to the borders of Ohina. 
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supply of cotton and woollen goods was concerned. The Barmans 
are said by M. Carnd to be distinguishajble from the Laotians by 
their more open and intelligent physiognomy. In the latitude 
of Luang Praban the Laotians have adopted the Burman custom 
of tattooing their bodies from the waist to the knees, whence the 
designation of “ black-bellied* Laotians,” given them by the old 
geographers. 

^Without heeding the str<»uuous endeavours made by the king 
from politicaKnotives to prevent their advance, and equally regard¬ 
less of the advice honestly given bj- his subjects not to venture 
into a country which was then in a complete state of anarchy, the 
expedition, after a month’s stay at Luang Praban, left it to continue 
their journey in May 1867. After passing the mouth of the Nam- 
hou, a large affluent of the Mekong rising in China, the point 
was reached where the main channels of the Mekong and the 
Meinam approach one another. Here was set at rest an opinion 
held by some geographers that the rivers communicated with 
one another. A lofty mountain range separates them, and 
from the top of the watershed the party saw the two streams 
rolling in totally distinct valleys. The mountains are volcanic, 
and a small crater still in action was visited. Sienkhong is the 
last town on the Mekong where the Siamese Government has any * 
influence, and it was with some anxiety as to the result that M. 
de Lagrde despatched from here a letter and presents to the Tsaw- 
bwa*or king of Sien-tong, the first of the Burman-Shan princes 
through whose territories he would have to pass. 

Above Sien-khong, the territories of the chief of Zimmay touch 
the Mekong. Here, for the first time during the journey, the teak 
tree was seen ; magnificent forests of it cover the plain of Xien- 
Sen. There are no large towns upon the river-bank in the Zimmay 
territory, and through this territory the expedition passed, as previ¬ 
ously requested by the king at Luang Praban, without landing. 
The reason of this request, which appears to have been made in 
the interest of ^the Zimmay chief, is not clear. M. Carnd's explana¬ 
tion is not a satisfactory one. 

* Les ddmM^s auxquels a donnd lieu I’exploitation du bois de feeifc 
par les Anglais pouvaient avoir laissd aux autorit6s de ce pa^s quelque 
ressentiment contre les Europdens. M. de Lagrde nejugea pas utile 
d’ en affronter les cons^uences. ’ 

The brigand-like exploits of Captain Burn and the Burman 
foresters from Moulmein upon the affluents of the Balween, can 
hardly have been heard of by, and much less have afifectedj the 
authorities on the Mekong. 

On arrival at the frontier line, M. de Lagrde sent a paessage to 
tne headman of Muong Line, the first village in the Sien-tong 
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state, asking permission to proce^ there and await an answer to 
his letter to the chief. This official at once sent sixteen pack-bul¬ 
locks to convey the baggage of the party to his village. After 
a long and painful day’s march over hills and up the beds of 
toirentS> the first lialting place in Burman Laos was reached, 
llduoug Line was found to be a considerable village, situated 
in the middle of a vast plain, which the rains‘were rapidly turn¬ 
ing into a marsh. Supplies were abundant, livery fifth day wks 
a market-day, when considerable quantities of Stables and 
clothing were exposed for sale. The latter consisted generally 
of English cotton stuffs, made expressly for the Burman mar¬ 
ket, with Burman patterns printed on them. Tlie members of 
the expedition, weary of their unvaried diet of rice and lean fowls 
looked with greedy eyes upon the fat bullocks which swarmed 
about the place, but the price of one (sixty francs) was consi¬ 
dered too great a drain upon their rapidly lightening cash chest, 
and they consoled themselves with peaches. 

The passage of the line separating Siamese from Burman Laos 
was accompanied by a much more marked change in the appearance 
and language of the people than had been observed anywhere 
beyond the French frontier. 'J’he Siamese tuft of hair here gave 
way to the flowing locks on which the Burmans and Shans pride 
themselves. The waistcloth was replaced by the Shan panta¬ 
loons. The women wore jackets instead of discarding all cohering 
above the waist.' The language was unintelligible to the members 
of the expedition, who had only a superficial knowledge of the 
dower Laotian dialect, but their Laotian interpreter could still 
understand and make himself understood. The non-Laotian tribes, 
allied no doubt to the Karens, began to increase in numbers and 
importance. They are looked down upon as savages by the 
Shans, but apparently with little reason. They are hardy, indus¬ 
trious, and independent mountaineers, who traffic freely with the 
Shans and have no servile fear of them. The attire of the women of 
some of these tribes is described as consisting of a glowing head¬ 
dress, ornamented with plaited straw-heads and silver, ear-rings 
•of glass or silver, a multiplicity of bracelets of the same 
materials, »short dark jacket and petticoat of the same colour, 
•with dark blue gaiters round their well-developed calves. In the 
matter of dress, certainly, these " savages ” compare favourably 
with some of the soudisant “civilized ” Laotians. 

^Notwithstanding the readiness he had displayed in conducting the 
mission to Muong-Line, the headman of the village waited for sevens 
days llefore paying his respects to the leader. At length, having ob¬ 
tained his cue from Sientoug, he appeared, and announced that an 
Answer favourable to the progress of the expedition had been received* 
from the king (Tsawbwa). After four days’ earnest deliberation in 
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the council of State, it had been resolved that the party should 
permitted to proceed on their way. Mt de Lagr^ does not appear 
to have been previously very well-informed of the political condi¬ 
tion of the Burraan Shan states, for it was here that he learnt, for 
the first time, that all authority is divided between the Shan 
Tsawbwa and a Burmau Tsitkai, or a “ Mandarin Barman, ” as 
M. Came styles him. There are in fact generally two of these 
officials at the Court of each Tsawbwa, one to act as a spy upon 
the other, tfie government of Mandalay having too little trust 
in the honesty of its servants to entrust the powers of a political 
resident to a single individual. At Paleo, a stage beyond Muong 
Line, a letter from the 1'sawbwa of Sientong* reached M, de 
Lagrde. This letter, the purport of which was with difficulty 
made out, contained a kind of invitation to the expedition to con¬ 
tinue their journey through Sientong. Unfortunately for M. de 
Lagr^e, he did not look upon the lettei in the light in which all 
invitations from monarchs, either Eastern or Western, are generally 
regarded, i.e., as commands. To have accepted it, would have 
taken him too far away from the valley of the Mekong, and he 
decided not to deviate from his northern course. This resolve cost 
him in the end no little embarrassment and delay. 

The next State to be traversed was, it was understood, that 
of Muong-You, and a messenger was despatched to the Tsawbwa, 
requesting permission to enter his dominions. M. de Lagr^e’s 
information, however, was bad. It was subsequently discovered 
that not only are the Tsawbwas of Muong-You and Muoug-Yong 
dependent in a manner on Sientong, but that the Burman 
Tsitkais at these two places are directly subordinate to the Tsitkai 
of Sientong. The Tsitkai of Sientong again is subordinate to 
the Tsitkai of Muong-Lem which lies further north. From Paleo 
the party advanced to Siam-leap. The difficulties of the journey 
increased daily. The rainy season was at its height, and carriage, 

* The difficiijty of expressing in a European alphabet the peculiar twan- 
gy sounds of Laotian names adds to the difficulty of understanding the 
geography of the country. Thus the town called Sientong by the French, 
is the town which has been known to the English since Macleod’s journey 
in 1835 as Kyang-tung, and the French Sieuhong is the EnglishtKyang-hong. 
Macleod’s reniering of the first sellable of these two names, which is nearly 
a transliteration of the Uurmau method of writing them, approaches ueai'est' 
to the native sound. Kyaug-houg or Sionhong is situated on the bank 
of the Mekong in 22° of uorth latitude, and Kyang-tung or Sien-tong is some 
days’ journey to the south-west, away from the river. Captain Sprye’s much 
discussed route from haugooii to (.^hina passes through both these towns. 
To add to the confusion caused by the varying nomenclature of dLaotiau 
tLWus, most of them have a classical Pali name by which they are described 
in native official documents. Thus Kyang-tung is Kheniar^ita (Kshema' 
fishtra, Hegio Felix) and Kyaug-hong is Zodiuagara, (Jyotinagara, City o6 
Light) 
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in the ahseuce of such a royal order as had carried thani com¬ 
fortably ilirougb the Siamese st&tes, was unprocurable except at 
most exorbitant rates 

Weakened by fever, dizzy with numerous doses of quinine, and 
bled almost to death by leeches, the party floundered on, shoeless 
and ragged, across muddy plains and through raging torrents, with 
the most gallant determination. At Siam-leap the headman was 
very doubtful of the propriety of allowing them to proceed until 
a favourable answer was received from Muoug-Ywi, and when 
this arrived, the porters would not take less than 100 francs for 
half a day’s journey, Prom Siam-leap the route lay along the 
bank of the Mekong to Sopyong, a small village at the confluence 
of the Nam-Yong with the Mekong, and the next stage carried 
them to Muong-Yong. This is the site of an old city which is 
said to have existed even before the Shans settled in the country, 
but a search for objects of archaeological interest among the jungle- 
covered ruins appears to have l)een fruitless. ‘ Here M. de Lagrde 
was made to appreciate the magnitude of the mistake he had 
made in his interpretation of the letter from Sientong. The 
Governor declared it impossible that people who had showed such 
a sign of ill-breeding as to refuse to accept a polite invitation from 
the powerful chief of Sientong, could l)e allowed to proceed any 
further. He proved inexorable in his determination, having pro¬ 
bably received his orders from Sientong, and M. de Lagrde^was 
compelled to retrieve his error by starting at once for Sientong. 
He left most of the party at Muoug-Yong taking with him 
^M. Thorel, the botanist of the expedition, and some presents for 
the Tsawbwa, not forgetting some also for the functionaiy whom 
they had now found to play such an important part in the Shan 
states, viz ,—the Burman Tsitkai. The visit and its consequences 
appear to have amply repaid M. de Lagred for the trouble. The 
Tsawbwa received him as cordially as his predecessor had received 
Macleod. The present Tsawbwa, probably a son of the old blind 
prince who was reigning at the time of Macleod’s vj/sit, recollected 
the English officer, and described him as a man who occupied 
• himself in contemplating the scenery, and who, by the aid of some 
strange itaplements, consumed twice as much food as an ordinary 
. Shan 1 • 

The Burman Tsitkai, who was not quite sure that M. de Lagrde 
was not an Englishman, showed no little ill-will towards him, but 
this conduct on the part of his surveillant simply increased th^ 
good-will shown by the Tsawbwa. 

Siefhtong (or Kyangtung) is described as situated on an elevated 
,plateau, fonhing the watershed between the Salween and |1ij& 
•Mekong. This plateau is of immense extent, thickly^ peopled 
and admirably cultivated. Snow is not unknown in this ngion# 
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^nd many of the fruits of Europe flourish in it. The bazaar is 
large and well-supplied ; not less than five bullocks and numer¬ 
ous pigs are slaughtered daily. Evidently the Burnian Tsitkai does 
not here venture to enforce his royal master’s anti-buUock-slaying 
proclivities upon the people. The people here are .said to call them¬ 
selves ** Rung ” and not Laos, Sientong being known to them as 
Muoug-kung. 

{Thanks to the friendly feeling shown by the Tsawbwa, no 
further difficutties prevented the passage of the expedition through 
the Kyaugtung state. The whole paity re-assembled at Muong- 
You, the Tsawbwa of which place, being a younger brother of 
the chief of Kyangtung, received them hospitably. He is des¬ 
cribed as a young man of prepossessing appearance, aristocratic 
manners, and favourably disposed to Europeans, but addicted to 
pale ale. He provided the party with boats, in which they per¬ 
formed a portion of their journey down the Namloi. They then 
crossed 'a range of hills into the valley of the Hamga, and on to 
the town of Muong-Long in the Sien-hong (Kyanghong) state. 
Here they were delighted to find unmistakable evidence of the 
proximity of China. The Hamga was crossed by a stone bridge 
with perfect arches, and amongst the women they spied two 
with dwarfed feet. Muong-Long is one of the twelve Muongs 
or petty T&awbwaships, which compose the state of, Sien-hong. 
The^ headman receiv^ them well, but just as he was about to 
forward them on their way, a letter arrived from Sienhoiig to the 
effect that, if the Europeans arrived, they were to be directed to go 
back by the way they had come. 

Thi.s unexpected and peremptory rebuff, just as they were 
entering the state, whose chiefs, ever since they were first intro¬ 
duced to the notice of Europeans in 1838 by Macleod, have always 
been considered to be favourably disposed to Europeans, was some¬ 
what puzzling. Some days’ delay occurred whilst a messenger was 
sent to propitiate the chief, who ultimately gave his permission 
to the party fo proceed. The Emperor of China had, he said, 
positively prohibited the entry of the party into his dominions, 
hut, he added confidentially, if M. de Lagrde did not consider 
such an order as sacred, he himself would not c^»pose the 
continuance of their journey? For this little interruption, it was 
afterwards discovered, the party were chiefly indebted to the 
friendly intention of one of their own countrymen, the Vicar 
Apostolic of Yunan. Hearing of their approach, and thinking it 
would be highly dangerous for them to enter Yunan at that 
time, he wrote a letter to that effect and induced the Viceroy of 
Yunan to send one of a similar purport to the dhief of Sien^ 
hong. This was taken to be a prohibition against their entering, 
China. The- present town of Sien-hong waa found to occupy a 
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•ite some few miles distent from the site on which it was built 
When visited by Macleod.i The* disturbances from which these 
fair countries are never free for more than a few years at a time, 
have not improved the condition of the Tsawbwa or his people. In 
Jidacleod’s time the town was small and mean, but the Tsawbwa’s 
palace was a handsome edifice of wood and stone. Now the town 
is said to be a collection of miserable huts, resembling a temporary 
encampment more than a town, and the Tsawbwa's palace is but 
little l)etter. The people now are subject in a grdhter degree to 
the Burman yoke than they were formerly. Since the Burman 
king has been deprived of Pegu, the fairest portion of his empire, 
the policy of the Court has been to recoup itself by extend¬ 
ing its influence to the eastwards. The troubles in Yunan which 
have diminished the influence of the Chinese Viceroy in the Shan* 
states, have been eminently favourable to the Burman plans. In 
Macleod’s time the Chinese interfered actively in the government of 
Kyanghong and levied a regular laud-revenue in it as well as an 
annual tribute of silver and tea from the Tsawbwa; whilst the 
Burman court obtained nothing but a gold cup, some gold and 
silver flowers and other trifles, as an acknowledgment of fealty 
M. Carnd does not give any detailed information regarding the 
amount of Chinese influence at present exercised in the country, 
but it appears probable that, though a Chinese political resident is 
still maintained in the town, his authority is not equal to thsi^ of 
the Burman Tsitkai. The present Tsawbwa is a young man 
recently placed on the throne by the king of Burmah. He 
^ received the mission in royal state. The members passed 
into the royal presence though the ranks of the whole of bis 
brave army,—a set of tatterdemalions, armed with flint muskets 
and some nondescript weapons. Among their number the members 
of the mission recognized some of the coolies who bad carried their 
into Kyanghong. The palace was merely an extensive shed, 
badly thatched, with the chinks in its mat walls but half con* 
cealed behind Chinese carpets and curtains. After some delay 
the king appeared, wearing the bizarre costume affected by Shan 
and Burman monarchs, viz. a pyramidal crown, something like thsr 
musical instrument known as Chinese Bells in Europe, and 
, spangled epaulettes turning up to*his ears, Over his shoulders 
was a Burman “Tsaiway" or cord of golden threads* the numb^ 
of the threads in which indicate the rank of the wearer. Tb4 
king did not open bis lips during the interview, the conv^rsatiodr 
being carried on according to Burman etiquette at formal rece|$*^ 
tions*through a royal “ mouth-piece," seated in front of 
throne. As permission was given to M. de Lagrde to proceed oS;' 
•his jotirne}?', he was well satwfied with the wfult of the intendo^ 
The Alekoog was than ercissed for tht^ last tiiQS> 1,20(1 
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its mouth, and the precipitous hills which separate the plains of 
Yuuan from the river at this point having been surmounted, tlie 
party found themselves face to face with a post of veritable queue- 
wearing Chinese soldiers, whilst at their feet lay a town of unmis- 
takeable Chinese aspect with red-walled and red-tiled houses, in 
the loug-looked-fof plains of Yuoan. This point was reached on 
the ISth October 1867, sixteen months after they had started 
frdm Saigon. 

This first Chinese town was no other than that which has been 
known to several English Chambers of Commerce for some years 
past as Esraok—the much advocated railway terminus of the 
enthusiastic Captain Sprye. It is called by the Shaus Muong-La, 
by the Chinese Scuraao, and its name has been variously written 
Esmok, Sey-maw, Semao and Szeraaon, 

Even at this southern extremity of Yunan, the melancholy 
effects of the Musalman insurrection were plainly discernible. 
The suburbs of the city were in ruins. The iconoclastic propen¬ 
sities of the followers of the Prophet were apparent in the dis¬ 
mantled condition of all the Pagodas. The population, which still 
amounted to about 30,000 souls, were in imminent danger of 
another siege by a rebel army encamped only three marches off; 
and the military mandarin who was in charge was making active 
preparations for resistance. He had been fortunate enough to 
secure, a supply of European arms from Burmah, and a revolver 
presented to him by M. do Lagrde was considered a most accept¬ 
able gift. From the accounts obtained here regarding the state 
of Upper Yunan, any further advance up the basin of the Mekong 
(which is here called the Kionlang-Kiang, river of the nine Dra¬ 
gons) was judged to be impossible. The expedition was by this 
time in a sorry plight. Their exchequer was nearly exhausted. 
They had no shoes and but few clothes, and their health after 
the privations they had undergone, was, as might be expected, by 
no means good. They were not even provided with an inter¬ 
preter, and thus commiuiicatioiis with the authorities had to be 
carried on through their Annamite attendants, who understood the 
written character though not the language, of the country. 

Besides the difiiculties of the route, another reason intited M. de 
Lagrde to diverge from the b^in of the Mekong. The unfitness 
of that river as a high-way for commerce having been ascertained, 
it was desirable to gain reliable information regarding another 
river, which may possibly serve as an outlet for the trade of 
Yunan. In the mountains of Yuuan, a ramification of the great 
Himalayan range, there rise two rivers (besides the Meinam) which 
flow to the east and south-east. The former is the ISe-Kiang or 
Canton river, and the latter the Son-Koi w'hich flows through the. 
Annamite dominions past Katcho or Tonquin into the Qulf of 
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Tonquin. Towards this river, tl\erefore, the expedition directed 
their steps. They struck it at the town of Yueng-Riaug. The 
maudarin of the place, a learned geographer in his way, gave 
much valuable information about the river. The western por¬ 
tion is unfortunately obstructed by rapids, but from a point several 
days’ march from the Tonquin frontier it is a navigable stream, 
and continues so till it reaches the sea by its two mouths, known 
to the Annamites as Meign-shoon and Bien-shoqn, which dre 
accessible to vessels drawing not more than 13 feet. The^prac- 
ticability of tapping south-western China by this route is estab¬ 
lished. The one little difficulty in the way—the possession of 
the mouths of the river by the Annaraite Emperor—the French 
might easily remove. The following remarks of an attacbd of the 
French Foreign Office (M. de Carm^) are of evil omen for the 
Emperor Tu-duc, should he continue to display the obstructive¬ 
ness which is characteristic of some other Indo-Chinese monarchs 
as well as himself. After adverting to the ascertained impracti¬ 
cability of utilizing the Mekong, he states :— 

‘ That way of communication so ardently desired and sought for, 
that outlet by which the abundance of the riches of Western China 
will one day flow into a French port, must be looked for on the, 
Sonkoi and not on the Mekong. This is a truth which is now placed 
beyond a doubt, and which will certainly cause every one to demand 
a complete exploration of the Tonquin river, a direct protectdVate 
as in Cambodia, or at least complete commercial liberty in the ports 
of Tonquin, guaranteed by the establishment at HuS of a represen- 
•tative of the Governor of Cochin-China. Such ore the only means of 
escaping from a strait in which an inexcusable timidity or silly scruples' 
would bring us to a stand-still. Observing the persevering efforts 
made by England to attract to its Indian or Buvman markets the 
commerce of Western China, one is astonished at our neglect to 
profit by our exceptional situation tinder circumstances which 
may not always be so. opportune. To be the first in the field, to 
establish a line of commerce, are advantages greater ,even in Asia 
than in Europe, and such advantages the war in Yunan holds out 
^ to us in a most unexpected manner. That war has in eflect obstruct¬ 
ed the ancient channels through which the products of Yunan flowed 
into the valley of the Irrawaddy^ amh opposes new obstacles to ths^ 
•re-opening of that road between China and India, which is being 
sought for by the English with more obstinacy than good fortun^ 
When one reflects that what is now required is to direct towards 
French possession the products of that vast region, which, withom| 
including Northern Laos, embraces four of the richest pxOVinfllhi 
of Ohfha ; and to open out to us markets wh^re the oonsumeis 
counted % millions, it must be admitted that such a result is 
jng on our pUrt of efforts equal to those which are being made by oUf 
rivals. Is it at a mbuient when by a happy chancfl it 
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upon ourselves to outstrip our rivals, that we should allow ourselves 
to be stopped by the touchiness of a tyrant who confounds liberty 
of commerce with territorial aggrandizement, and who repulses our 
merchants as if they were the fore-runners of our soldiers ? When 
a war of conquest has been decided on, one must accept the conse 
quences of success, and the opening of Tonquin is a necessaiy 
result of our establishing ourselves in the six provinces of Lower 
Cophin-China.’ 

In travelling through Southern Yunan, the passport of Prince 
Kung procuied tliem everywhere a hospitable reception. Guards 
and cairiage for their baggage were furnished free of charge. The 
country is described as meriting all the eulogies which have been 
passed upon it. The scenery reminded them of Provence. ,The 
cultivation everywhere was admirable ; extensive forests of pines, 
mines of salt, coal, iron, and other metals, form a vast agglomera¬ 
tion of natural wealth. Tne greater portion of the copper from 
which the Chinese “cash” are made, is produced in Yuiiau. I'he 
population is more heterogeneous than that of any other province 
of the Chinese Empire. Being so far removed from the source 
of the central power, many indigenous tribes have escaped that 
assimilation with their conquerors to which the people of the 
other provinces have had to submit. A tribe called Toukia claim 
to be the autochthones of the country. There are also the Lolos, 
the Pai-y, the Pent and the Miukias. The Lolos again are divid¬ 
ed into white Lolos, black Lolos, red Lolos, and Lolos of the 
plains. All these races, of whom as yet we know nothing save 
their names, offer an interesting field for ethnologists. The errone¬ 
ousness of the opinion held by some who are sceptical as to the 
reported natural wealth of Western China, is established by the 
Saigon expedition. With regard to the sister province of 
Szetchouen, let us quote Abbd Hue :— 

* Sze-tchouen (four valleys^ is the largest province in .China, and 
perhaps also the finest. So at least it appeared to us, after having 
compared it with the other parts of the empire that we have had 
occasion to study in our various journeys. Its temperature is 
moderate, both in winter and summer, and neither the long and 
terrible frosts of the northern, nor the stifling heats of tljp southern, 
provinces are ever feljb in it. Its fioil is, from the abundance of the rivers 
by 'which it is watered, extremely fertile, and is also pleasantly varied. ‘ 
Vast plains, covered by rich harvests of wheat and other .kinds of 
com, alternate with mountains crowned with forests, magnificently 
fertile valleys, lakes abounding in fish, and navigable rivers. The 
Yang-tze-kiang, one of the finest rivers in the world, traverse^ this 
province from south-west to north-east. Its fertility ^ such that,. 
it is said, the produce of a single harvest could noc be consumed 
in it in ten years. Great numbers of textile and tinctorial plants* 
are cultivated in it, among others the herbaceous indigo which gives 
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a fine blue colour, and a kind of hemp or thistle from which extreme* 
ly fine and delicate fabiics are *pr(^uced. On the hills are fine 
plantations of tea, of which all the most exquisite kinds are kept 
for the epicures of the province. The coarsest are sent off to the 
])eople of Thib(jt and Turkistan. It is to Sze-tchouen that the phar- 
raacista from all the provinces of the empire send their travellers 
to lay in their stock of medicinal plants.* 

For upwards of a month M. de Lagrde traversed the southern 
portion of Yunan, visiting the large cities of Shen-Bin, Long-Quan 
and Tsheng-Chouen-Hien on his way to the provincial capital, 
Yunan-Sen. The weather was cold and trying to the Annamite 
attendants. The climatic contrasts, such as palm-leaves bending 
under a coating of snow, presented to view in this inter-tropical 
region,^ were strikingly interesting. The ofiicials everywhere 
received them courteously, and the populace displayed the most 
intense and inconvenient curiosity to see and study the habits, 
of the foreign devils from the west, the first who had ever visited 
Yunan clothed in their national costume. At Yunan-Sen they 
were sumptuously lodged by the governor Song-tagen in the 
“ Palace of Examinations for Literary De^ees.” Here they met 
Fathers Protheau and Fenouil, two of the French Jesuit mission- 
naries of Yunan. The governor was violently opposed to M. de 
Lagrde’s project of paying a visit to Talifoo, before embarking 
on the Yang-tze-kiang for Shanghai. He could not believe that 
any one would wish to visit the head-quarters of the Musaltnan 
rebels without having a secret understanding with them. It was 
discovered, however, that Song-tagen was not the only man of in¬ 
fluence in Yunan-^n. The military force was commanded by 
Ma-tagen, a bluff old Musalman warrior, who for some reason of 
his own, probably jealousy of the ruler at Talifoo, had remained 
faithful to the Emperor, and had driven the rebels out of Yunan- 
Sen. A still more notable personage was the Grand Mufti, a dille- 
tante philosopher and astronomer who had visited Mecca and Con¬ 
stantinople, and staid a whole year at Singapore to ascertain by 
personal experience whether near the equator the days and nights 
» were always of equal length. With these two worthies M. de 
Lagrde played his cards most successfully. From the first he bor- 
. rowed 6,000 francs to be repaid in fire-arms at Shanghai, and from 
the second he obtained a letter of < recommendation to the Sultan 
of Talifoo. Thus provided, the party started upon their advenk 
turous journey. The route, it was deemed best to adopt, was a 
somewhat circuitous one through the southern part of Sze-tchou^» 
They‘would thus ajaproach Talifoo through a tract, which by fha 
mutual consent of the rebels and imperialists had been lA M 
•neutral ground, in order that the traffic on the Yhog-tz^hieng 
might not be interrupted, l^cb party considered that a hiochaoe 

u 
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of the river would be more disadvantageous to itself than to its 
opponents. At Tong-tchouen in the? valley of the Yang-tze- 
kiang, the governor Lean-tagen received them hospitably and 
courteously. Here M. de Lagrde unfortunately .became so ill that 
he could proceed no further. Leaving one of the doctors with him, 
the rest of the officers, with an escort of five men only, continued 
their journey. From Hoeli-tchouen, an important mart on the 
sohthern frontier of Sze-tchouen, they advanced boldly into the 
rebel state, being guided by a Chinese Catholic Priest, Pbre Lu, 
who conversed with them in Latin et dans un latin k faire fr^mir, 
si loin qu'ils reposent, Virgile et Ciceron.” 

At a village named Ngadati they found the first Musalman 
Custom House. The commandant received them civilly, and 
their baggage even was not searched. Proceeding onwards, they 
encountered none of the perils which, it had been foretold, would* 
* befall them. The bands of robbers, who, they had been warned, 
would bar the route, were not to be leen. “ The pre*stige which 
“ attached to us as Europeans sheltered us from all attempts on 
“ the part of the bandits so much dreaded by single travellers in 
“ this country which is admirably adapted for ambuscades.” 

Had the British expedition, which at this time was advancing 
from the west towards Talifoo, been able to foresee the successful 
result of the dash and energy displayed by the French explor- 
ing«- p;irty, they would have hesitated perhaps before turning 
their backs upon Yunan—so leaving to their rivals the honour of 
being the first and as yet the only representatives of a European 
nation who have appeared at Talifoo. At every place where 
Musalman authorities were found, the letters of the Grand Mufti 
procured them a cordial reception. At Pienho they were taken 
to one Pbre Fong, another Chinese Catholic Priest, of whose exis¬ 
tence they were previously ignorant. “ We surprised him as he was 
“ reading his breviary, and it would be difficult to describe his 

astonishment. Focc faucibua hcesU. His Latin stuck in his 
^‘'throat, and" was emitted in monosyllables which were absolutely 
“ unintelligible.” 

Here also another French priest^ Father Leguilcher, was found, ‘ 
living in complete retirement, and concealing his thereabouts 
as much as possible from the Musalman authorities, whom he- 
•described as sanguinary and cruel tyrants, who during the last 
ten years have reduced the population of Yunan to half its former 
amount At the sight of his countrymen, he courageously resolved 
to emerge from his retreat and accompany them to Tali a| their 
iuterpre,ter. ^ 

* Had the party now had the advantage of the adipirable tact 
and savoir-faire of their chief M. de Lagrde to guide theii conduct 
they might perhaps have been saved from the awkward centre- 
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temps which occurred at their entry into the capital, and which 
from its efiects marred ti^o success they had met with so far. 
Whilst riding through the cit), they were met by a mandarin of high^ 
rank, who invited them to dismount and take off their hats. This was 
done by order of the sultan himself, who was looking at them and 
desired to have a better view of their appearance than be could 
obtain whilst they were mounted and covered. This order they 
foolishly neglected to comply with, and they conse^ently were 
roughly treated by the attendants of the raandtwin.* Their Anna- 
mite attendants rashly used their swords, and cut down a Musalman 
soldier. The affray was terminated only by the efforts of the man¬ 
darin himself. This exhibition of violence did not of course pre¬ 
possess the sultan in their favour. He refused to believe in the 
peaceful character of their mission. “ Tell these Europeans," said 
nhe to Pbre Leguilcber, “ that they may take all the countries 
“ watered by the Lant-San-Kiang (Mekong) from the sea to Yu nan, 

“ but there they must stop. . They may take the whde of China, 

** but the unconquerable kingdom of Tali shall be an impassable 
“ barrier to their ambition. I have already put to death a great 
“ number of foreigners, and let those insolent folk who yesterday 
“ spilt the blood of one of my soldiers, expect a similar fate if they 
“ stay here long. I spare them because they have been recom- 
“ mended to me by a man who is venerated by all Musalmans, but 
“ let them return without delay to the place from whence they have 
“ come. ” After two days’ stay in Talifoo, therefore, the party ^ere 
forced to retrace their steps to Hoeli-tchouen, without exploring the 
city or the magnificent valley in which it is situated. 

" Talifoo'is supposed to bo the town which is called by Marco Polo 
Yachi, and of the inhabitants of whidi he says in 1295 that they 
consisted of “ a naixture of idolatrous indigenes, Nestorian Christians, 
and Saracens." The town has also been known by the names of 
Y-tcheou, Yao-tcheou, and Nan-tchao, receiving the name of Tali 
after its conquest by the grandson of Gengis Khan. The present 
Musalman inhabitants are no doubt the descendants of the origi¬ 
nal Muhammadan conquerors and of tlie degenerate Nestorian Chris- 
, tians, who have coalesced on the strength of the uni^ of the deity 
being a fuq^amental point in both their religions. For six centu¬ 
ries before 1857, Yunan was an integial part of the Chinese Empire. 
Tn 1855 disturbances arose in consequence of the ill-treatment of 
some Muhammadan miners by the mandarins. The miners assassi* 
nated the Chinese officers, and then formed themselves into armed 
bands who wandered alwufe the country calling upon their co-religi¬ 
onists .to join them. In 1856, they formed a plot to assassinate' 
every Chinesa official in Yunan-Sen. On this, one of the most ener¬ 
getic mandarina in the province, Chang-tson, governor of Ibokfn, 
Thought it was time to be up and doing. He got up a counterplot 
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for the massacre of all the Musalmans in Yuna^. He succeeded^ 
however, in disposing of only a few' hundreds of them in the 
neighbourhood of his own town. This was the signal for a general 
insurrection of the Musalmans throughout Yunan. The whole 
of the Chinese otEcers in the town of Tali were massacred. 
Chang-tson laid seige to Tali, but his army being composed of 
mpn more accustomed to the smoke of opium thart to that of 
powder, it was dispersed by a sortie of a handful of Musalmans. 

The insurgents then declared themselves independent of China, 
and elected a monarch. Their choice fell on one Tou, the son of a 
horse-dealer, a native of Monghoa. He assumed the name of 
Soliman. The Chinese call him Uen-soai. He governs with 
the aid of a Council composed of four civil and four military 
members. The Musalman armies were pushed at first as far south 
as Kyang-tong, but having been repulsed by the Tsawbwa of that 
place, they retreated northwards after laying waste the large towns 
of Esmok and Yunan-Sen. For ten years the rebels were, con¬ 
fined within the northern half of Yunan. B 3 ’ recent accounts, 
however, they appear to be again advancing southwards. The 
sultan, whose reign is one of terror, lives in a state of perpetual 
fear himself, and is never seen outsic^e the walls of his citadel. 

Such is M. de Carnd’s account of this new Musalman kingdom. 
It is possible, however, that the unfortunate check he himself met 
wil3i tat Talifoo may have prejudiced him against the sultan. 
Had not the Biitish expedition turned back when within twelve 
days' march of the capital, when the sultan was willing to receive 
them, we might have had the advantage of a description ofi 
himself and his government drawn by other hands and in brighter 
colours. 

The French expedition returned to Tong-tchouen to find that 
their gallant chief, M. de Lagr^e, had succumbed to a disease of 
the liver, contracted from the toils and exposures he had undergone 
in the course of his two years’ journey. Had he been spared a 
little longer, his sterling qualities and tact in dealing with Orientals 
would probably have made his name as famous in French colonial 
history as those of Dupleix or Labourdonnais. 



Art. VII. —permanent SETTLEMENT IN ITS PRE¬ 
SENT ASPECT. 

F or the last thirteen years settlement operations have been going 
on in the North-Western Provinces, steadily and noiselessly, 
as is the fashion of the province. In truth, somewhat too noiselessly. 
No . completion reports have been given to thb world, such 
as those which, proceeding from the Central Provinces, 
delighted the students of Indian tenures and of our land 
revenue system. No papers such as those by Bombay survey 
and settlement officers, less attractive certainly from a literary 
point of view, but filled with at least as much instructive matter. 
Considerable increase of revenue has been effected, though at a 
very heavy expense, but we still await announcement that sanction 
has been accorded to any of the assessments. Delay there certainly 
has been in stamping the work with the seal of irrevocable sanction. 
But for this delay the empire has reason to be profoundly thank¬ 
ful. It has thereby escaped the perpetration of a great error, 
which, like all errors produced by over-hasty readiness to change, 
would have led to a revulsion of opinion and action in the direction 
of the opposite extreme, and thus have helped to perpetuate that 
oscillation between extremes which is now, and has been fo{ the 
last hundred years, the bane of India. * 

Twelve years ago, who in the country did not think that the 
’ 'princi'ple of a permanent settlement was dead and condemned, 
though unhappily before its death and condemnation it had pro¬ 
duced that mischievous offspring which now cramps the admmis- 
tiation of Bengal ? Seven years ago, when Baird Smith’s views 
had won their way, who among us had not come round to the belief 
that the principle of permanency was a sound—nay, the only sound 
one, and that the mistakes made by Lord Cornwallis in Bengal 
were the results of accidental causes, having nothing to do with the 
essence of the measure. Four years ago a conference of revenue 
officers in the North-Western Provinces pionounced strongly in 
favour of /fermanence. Who among them now holds to that view, 
or looks with other than dismay on mo prospect of the results likely 
to come from the permanent settlement, as it is being introduced 
into tlibsG provinces ? 

Still it will not be wise hastily to condemn a measure fraught 
with immense good to tho landed interests of India, because, upon 
the ilurface of it, the benefit which accrues to a class, appears likely 
to be more than counterbalanced by the injury inflicted upon the 
empire as * a whole. A more searching examination will show 
that those faults are not essential outgrowths of the elementary 
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principles. They can be separated the one from the other. In- 
the North-West Provinces, the ferrors Lord Cornwallis had been 
avoided at the very outset. It was a vice of a different character 
which escaped detection, and which at this time, menaces the well¬ 
being of every interest connected with the land, and through them of 
the empire at large. Detect that mistake, discover the proper 
remedy, and you may confirm the settlement work which during 
the last thirteen years has been progressing in the North-Western 
Provinces, with absolute confidence in its results. 

It is not anything new that we have now to impart. The 
faults to be avoided, the remedy to be applied, wore clearly 
pointed out to Lord Canning’s Government in 1862. They have 
three times since, with more or less force, been laid before the 
authorities in the North-West. They have quite ‘recently been 
represented to the Secretary of State—with what result, we shall 
see—and now there are indications that a measure, which has so 
long been urged by so many authorities upon so many tribunals, is 
winning its way both at head-quarters in the North-West Provinces, 
and in the Government of India. We welcome the signs of an 
approaching decision, which we regard as calculated to turn what 
would have been a matter for perpetual regret into a source of 
permanent satisfaction. 

To the consideration of the measure from which this happy 
result is hoped, we purpose to arrive by examining— 

i'irlit .—The value to be attached to the objections now taken to 
fixing once for all the amount of revenue demanded by the St*ate. 

Secondly .—The worth of the objects which the authors of the 
measure originally sought to gain. 

Thirdly .—The possibility of framing the measure so as to 
obviate those objections and attain those objects. 

II. 

To commence with the d priori arguments which have this 
year been revived in the Indian Bconomiat. They are no- ' 
where so succinctlv or ably stated as in a very clever, and, in 
most respects, admirable paper by Sir George Wingate, one of 
the two founders of that revenue system, which, started thirty-threo 
years ago, gave aid is still giving such a marvellous impulse to the 
agricultural progress of the Bombay Presidency. 

* A permanent settlement,’ he says, ‘favours the landholder at the 
expense of the community at largo, and the loss to the future-revenue 
that it involves, would have to be met by taxation. All arguments in 
favour of the measure must rest, then, upon the assumption that a 
r&omuA raised from the rent qf land presses more heavily upoa the 
industry of a country than an equivalent revenue raised in other watjs. 
And reasons that would suffice to establish the advantage of a 
permanent settlement of the laud assessment, would also suffice to-' 
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establish the advantage of abolishjng it altogether) Would India 
really be benefited if the whole or any portion of the public revenue 
now derived irom the rent of land were to be relinquished, and the 
amount so given up to be raised by taxation instead) This is the 
real issue, and a most important one it is. 

In order to arrive at a clear understanding of this important 
question, the essential distinctions between rent and taxation must 
be kept in view. Rmt, in the estimation of mod&m eoonxmists, resnita 
from land varying in futility and in advantages of situation, which 
makes it to be of more value in one place them vn anoth&r. On the 
more valuable land a greater amount of produce can be raised for 
the same outlay than on the less valuable land; but as the latter 
must suffice to remunerate the occupier, the excess of produce 
yielded by all kmds of land above that of the worst in cultivation, 
constitutes a rent, which can have no influence in enhancing the 
cost of cxxltivation, as this is deteimined by the cost of cultivating 
the least favoxirably situated land, which yields no rent. Kent may 
therefore be received entirely by a landlord, or be shared between 
him and othei parties in many difierent ways, without affecting the 
cost of agricxiltural pioduction in the slightest degree. For example 
in England the rent of land is burdened with payments of vaiioxis kinds 
for local rates, interest of mortgages, and private settlements, which 
diminish the share left for the landlord; but these burdens do not 
affect the cost of production at all, which remains exactly what it would 
have been, had the entire rent been received by the landlord. 

The land assessment of India, when of moderate amount; a% in 
the surveyed districts of the Bombay Presidency, is merely a share 
of the natural rent that the land must yield when in cultivation, tod 
• has therefore no prejudicial influence upon production. And herein 
consists its distinction from taxation in any form. The latter raises 
the price of the commodity taxed, and so interferes with its OOU' 
sumption ’ 

Now, able a*S the paper generally is, this extract contains a 
singularly laige number of misapprehensions. In the first place 
the law of rent as therein stated is not the law throughout, or 
even in the greater part of India. Economists (including J. S. Mill 
from whom the theory is taken) draw the widest distinction 
between countries cultivated by farmers and those cultivated by 
peasants. To the former the themy here laid down as univers^ 
•applies, but potto the latter. “The existence,” says Jones in 
his Distribution of Wealth, p. 153, “ of rent under a system of 
cottier tenants, is in no degree dependent upon the existence df 
“ different qualities of soil, or of different returns to the stock 
“ and. labour employed. Where no funds suflScient to BUp|Mrt 
the Dody oi the labourers are in existence, they must raise Ipod 
' themselves from the earth or starve; and this eitoumstancq 
“ would make them tributary to the landlords, and ^ve rise to 
" rents, and, os their number increased, to very high rents, though 
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" all the lands were perfectly equal in quality.” And “ under the 
" head of cottier rents we may,” ^e says, “ include all rents con- 
“ tracted to be paid in money by peasant tenants, extracting 
“ their own maintainance from the soil.” And all peasant rents, 
he shows in other parts of his elaborate review of the Theory of 
Rent, differ from cottier rents, only in so far as custom regulates 
the proportion of produce which is to be paid to the superior 
owner. Into no kind of peasant rent does diversity between qua¬ 
lities of soils enter as an influencing element. 

With this J. S. Mill agrees. “ The effect,” he says, “ of the 
** cottier tenure is to bring the principle of population to act 
“ directly on the land, and not, as in England, on capital,” (and 
through it, aS he has shown before, on the rent of different quali¬ 
ties of land). “ Rent, in this state of things, depends on the pro¬ 
portion between population and land.” 

A very obvious truth indeed, though one which is curiously often 
left out of sight by even the best revenue officers in this country. 
Were it understood and kept well in mind, we should not see such 
a frequent endeavour on the part of even our ablest official writers 
to connect the rise of rents with increase of irrigation, extension 
of cultivation, or even with a rise of price for agiicultural produce. 
Where cottier tenure prevails, all three conditions may be founds and 
yet if population do not increase fast, rents may continue stationary. 

Thi/s law of cottier rents will alone account for certain pheno¬ 
mena in the history of the Indian land revenue. In many parts, 
the first years of British rdgirae have been marked by a very 
large increase of cultivation contemporary with a curious dimi- ^ 
nution of rents. This was observed by Dr. Buchanan, when 
examining the condition of Goruckpur some few years after its 
cession. It has been noted in Oudh and in the settlement of 
the Central Provinces, and has puzzled several observers. It would 
in fact be quite inexplicable, if the law of rents in India were really 
what Sir George Wingate thought it to be. Rents that come under 
his law rise as cultivation extends. For of course it is the 

best lands that are taken up first. The rents of those best lands 
are measured by the degree in which each of them surpasses in ^ 
productiveness die worst lands cultivated at the timep which, as 
Sir George Wingate rightly Says, under this law yield no rent at. 
all. By the extension of cultivation still worse lands are brought 
under tillage: and each of the classes of land already tilled, is 
raised a step in the matter of rent, which therefore rises, in^ad 
of falling, all round. But there is no such necessary result 
under the law of cottier rents. Their amount, depending on the 
proportion between population and cultivated land, will fall, as 
nas been observed in the Indian example above noted, when cultiva¬ 
tion extends, and population remains stationary. 
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Next, the distinction which Sir George Wingate drew he- 
twGcu taxation and rent, • is, qucL the issue which he phfc before 
himself, absolutely non-existent. Rent, he holds, and very 
rightly, has no effect on the price of agricultural produce. 
The rent of a held—nay, of a whole tract, might be doubled 
without altering the price of the grain therein grown. The 
effect of its diminution would be equally nU. “ If all 
“ landlords,” says Mill (v. iii. § 2), “ wore unanimously to for&go 
“ their rent, they would but transfer it to the farmer without 
“ benefiting the consumer.” But in the very same chap^r, ho 
shows that a tax on rents has just as little effect of this kind as 
rents themselves. There is no mystery about the matter. Bents 
depend on one set of circumstances, prices on another. You may 
operate on one of those sots without affecting the other in the 
least degree. Bents may bo taxed to any extent, short of 
confiscation, without altering the circumstances that affect the 
pi ice of produce. 

The ground being thus cleared, the effect of the land revenue 
on agricultural prosperity may now be discussed without pausing 
to consider whether it is really a rent or a tax. 

It is singular that the very argument which Sir George Wingate 
adduced to prove the wisdom of taxing land, should not have shown 
him how needful it was for the State to hold its hand in doing so. 
It being true that such a tax in no way affects the jgric^ of 
produce, is it not clear that it falls wholly on the landed interest, 
and not on the consumer of land produce? In the caseof ordi- 
^ nary taxes the burden is not borne wholly by the interest upon 
which it falls immediately, but is more or less thrown on other 
classes in the community. A tax on tea falls partly on the tea 
grower, partly on the tea importer, partly on the tea drinker. The 
tea importer, feeling the burden of the tax, tries to recoup himself 
from the tea drinker; the latter again, feeling the rise of price, 
diminishes his consumption. The demand for tea diminishing, 
capital invested in the tea t^'ade ceases to bear such high profits 
as of old, and a portion of it is diverted into other channels of 
business. The balance between supply and demand being restor¬ 
ed in the toa trade, the supplier is no longer under the necessity of 
. selling his tea at a sacrifice, so tlfht eventually the whole rise of 
price is borne by the consumer and, as he diminishes his consump¬ 
tion, by the tea grower. But, first and last, a tax on land falls 
on the landed interest alone. 

Let us take every variety of that interest in turn. 

Fifst .—Take the case of peasant proprietorship. The demftud 
for agricultural produce being such as to secure a price of twenty 
•shillings a* quarter, the peasant is able to live in comfort, and ydt 
pay a rate of two shillings for the land that produces that 

w 
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quarter. The rate is raised to four, but the demand for agri¬ 
cultural produce continuing what it was, it will fetch no higher 
price than twenty shillings a quarter as of old, and of this the 
peasant has to pay more to the State, and can keep less for himself 
than before. 

as to cottier tenants. The density of population and con¬ 
sequent demand for land enabling the landlord to get a rent of 
twenty shillings an acre, he can pay five shillings of that rent 
to the State, and yet keep up his position on the remainder 
without getting into debt. The State decides to take ten shillings 
an acre. He cannot in his turn raise his rents,* for the demand for 
land has not increased, and as prices are what they were, his ten¬ 
ants cannot afford to pay more. He, therefore, has to go into debt 
in order to keep up his position. 

Third .—Farmer tenants. The amount of available capital in 
the country and consequent demand for farms to be exploit^ en¬ 
ables the landlord to get, say, the same rent, and to live in the 
same style as above, so long as the State demand remains what 
it was. On its increase he cannot raise his rents, because, agricul¬ 
tural prices continuing what they were, the farmer cannot afford 
to pay more, and, if forced to do so, will take his capital else¬ 
where. 

Have we been unduly prolix ? It was clearly necessary to be 
so,.seeing how general is the cry that the burden of taxation 
should fall upon the land because such taxation does not increase 
the price of produce, and, therefore, does not check its growth. Let 
those who urge this view realize to themselves the fact, that they are. 
thereby advocating a tax to be borne exclusively by one section 
of the community, and that the most important one in this 
country. Others there are who join in the same cry and reach 
the same conclusion from other premises, saying, " The land belongs 
“to Jhe State, which, therefore, is justly entitled to make the 
“ land pay for its wants.” We have not the smallest quarrel with 
the conclusion of these gentlemen a theoretical truism; only 
let them too consider what follows if they carry that theory into 
practice. One of the great interests in the State is unduly 
depressed, and burdened out of proportion to the rest.'* 

Let us pass on from aprioH arguments to those drawn from ac¬ 
tual experience. The impugners of permanent settlements bring up 
the experience of the few years that have expired since the'measure 
was accepted, as conclusively showing how necessary it is to pause 
before closing for ever the main source of increase to the State 

* Of course he can and does under the North-West settlemdnt system, if in 
.order to deceive the taxing officer, cultivation and rents have been kept un¬ 
naturally low. But we need not take into account an unnatural system, due" 
to State action. 
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rerenue ; and there can be no doubt that tho State does make a 
heavy sacrifice where it sa^ictions a permanent settlement iai its 
present form. 

The very staunchest advocate of settlement in perpetuity has- 
found himself beaten from his ground by the facts which came 
to light in Pergunnah Bhagput—a tract cultivated and developed 
up to its highest point probably, yet lowly assessed hitherto—so 
lowly in fact that to fix the full revenue now would be to increage 
the burden by 62 per cent, on the average—^a sudden increase which 
no body of proprietors could bear. In this particular case the 
remedy appears easy and obvious. Fix the full revenue at once; but 
enable the proprietors to prepare for its full, jncidence by allowing 
remissions for the first five or even ten years. The remedy has been 
applied elsewhere in the North-West Provinces ; it has been applied 
in Oudh; and, as was shown so long ago as 1815 by Lord Moiras 
it in no way conflicts with the wholesome rule against a gradually 
increasing assessment, based on prospective increase of assets. 

But the impugners of permanent settlement are prepared with 
a more formidable argument from actual experience. In the 
districts of Boolundshuhur, Mozuffumuggur and Saharunpur, 
the only districts* in which there has been any time to* 
judge the working of the new assessments, no sooner were they 
declared than rents, which had previously been unnaturally low, 
suddenly increased, to such an extent indeed as to reduce 
the State share of the assets in many estates to a third iastdad 
of the regulation moiety. 

Well, this is a grave fact, and shews mat permanent settlement 
'in Us present form would result in too great a loss to Government. 
But is it not to he noted that this fact, adduced to show the inexpedi¬ 
ency of a permanent settlement, might with greater fitness be re* 
garded as an example of the vices belonging to a system of periodical 
re-assessments ? Can it be good for the landed interest (either land¬ 
lords or tenants) that enhancement of rent should be long postponed, 
and then be suddenly put in force? Can a system he wisely organized, 
which involves a gradual diminution of energy, and then a somewhat 
iponvulsive start into fresh life, which in fact contemplates as 
natural a pi^gression by fits and starts ? The words of J. S. Mill’s 
oft-(}uoted opinion as to the effect«of leases for a term of years 
’are fully realized in the settlements of the North-West Provinces, 
When tlje State lease is near its expiry, improvements are checked, 
land is thrown out of cultivation, and rents are allowed to remain 
unnaturally low. The new jumma is declared, and then tho sleeping 
castle.starts into life again. Bents rise with a bound, and 

* Qornckpur we except. The notion of enhancement of rent has barely 
^rept into that remote district, where rents, to a very large extent indeed,' 
confine themselves to the Government demand on the land^wd. 
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provoments are largely and increasingly effected; till through the 
mist of the future, the re-settlOment .begins again to loom, when 
the energies of landlord and tenant are again smitten with the 
old paralysis, to the grievous loss and injury of all the parties 
concerned. 

The next argument brought against permanent settlement—still 
viewed in its financial aspect—is the impossibility of providing an 
adequate revenue by taxing the trading and money-dealing classes. 
At present, it te true, our endeavours in this direction have been 
unsucces.sful; but this failure is ^ar from showing that they would 
not have succeeded under different conditions. For our part, we 
arc confident that ap income tax, fixed at its first low figure, and 
worked by officers fully alive to the imperious necessities of the State, 
would not have failed. It would indeed be a melancholy prospect 
for both Government and people, if our rulers were constrained 
to confess that equality of taxation was a demonstrated impossi- 
bilility—that the only plan whereby to supply the needs of the 
State, was an indefinite increase to the burdens borne by a single 
class of the community. We shall, at any rate, have to achieve 
the impossible, if impossible it be. No system of land tenures 
will avail to ward it off. Long before the present settlements 
have come to an end, the opium revenue will have well-nigh 
passed into the things that were. The wants of the administra¬ 
tion, we may bo certain, will not cease to grow ; they may be 
forcibly cut down for a time, but only to reappear more exacting 
and imperious than ever. The trading classes need entertain no 
doubts about this ; the success of the income tax is for their 
interest; otherwise succession taxes, and much else besides. 

But again, the question of permanent settlement has been 
reviewed in its social and political aspect, and it has appeared 
doubtful whether it would be so beneficial to the men whom we 
desire, to foster. Tracts have turned up in the already perma¬ 
nently settled tracts of the Benares Division, which show that 
the old zerajndars, whose maintenance is both socially and politi¬ 
cally desirable, have been displaced by the money-dealers, their 
creditors. The grant by the State of leases for ever on a fixed 
rent will not therefore, it is urged,' save these men ,frora falling. 
Of course not, so long as th«y are unequally weighted in the race 
with other competing interests. In the straggle for existence— 
it does not need a Darwin to enlighten us here—the class against 
■which there are most disadvantages, must give way. If then you 
arc to preserve tl;p.old landlords of the country from ruin, you 
must see that they bear no more than their proper share of 
the national burdens. You may, if you like, try other expedients 
•—endeavour, for instance, to prop up the class, as irr the North- 
West Provinces by giving the executive a voice in the sale of 
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land under decrees for debt; or, as in Oudh, by a bill for the 
protection of taliiqdars ayiviinst 4/ho consequences of their ow]^ 
extravagance. You may, by these efforts, stave off disaster for a 
generation, and that is something ; but if you prolong the attpmpt» 
you will find, like the memorable Mrs. Parkington, that, in spite of 
your broom, the waves will relentlessly mount over the thresh'old 
you desire to defend. , 

III. 

Such will be the disappointment to your hopes, such failure* will 
attend your efforts, so long as the landed interest—the greatest in 
the country—continues in its present depressed condition, while 
tiadersaud money-dealers, hungry for the land, continue untaxed, 
to enjoy the protection and the Courts of Justice specially 
adapted for the enforcement of their claims, which at no period 
of Indian history did they enjoy before. 

I’o raise the landed interest from its present state of depression; 
to enable land-owners to hold their own against their creditors; 
to prevent the gradual extinction of the old families * that still 
remain, and the consequent reduction of the agricultural community 
to the uniform dead level, which has been so justly made the 
subject of criticism as the roSult of our rule in certain parts; 
to guard against the elements of political danger that reside 
in a society so disintegrated—nothing, we still hold, can have 
an effect so powerful as perpetuity of settlement. None of the 
arguments, 'which, gathering strength from 1861 to 1864yfioalIy 
led the Government of India and the Council at Home to decide 
on the measure, have been impugned. The time has come to 
recapitulate them. 

Prist of all, it was seen and shown by Colonel Baird Smith, 
that if the thirty years’ lease of the North-West Provinces had 
wrought such marvels in stimulating agricultural improvement 
and thereby rendering the famine of 1860 much less calamitous 
than that of 1838, how much more might be expected if a lease were 
given for ever. This is of course true. If it were not enough 
to say that, human nature behjg what it is, a lease fo! ev’er must in¬ 
spire more confidence and provoke more enterprise in improvements 
than one for a term of years, we have actual experience to show 
that at the' close of the existing terms, improvement, as might 
have been expected, is checked. It has been said that allowance 
is made for improvements on the revision of settlements. Certainly 

* In the terra “old families” we have no desire'to include tije 
minutely subdivhled coparcenaries of Brahnums and flajputs, who are to ho 
founcf existiug in a dead-alive condition in parts of the country} f>Qor 
and proud and ill-couditioned; up to any nioannesb, but to no exertion. 
Hasten their inevitable fall by all means; when fallen from their propne- 
liiry estate, they may cease to be asliamed to dig. 
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it is true that general and very indefinite instructions to thi? 
efiect are issued, but what is^the actual practice? In every 
district the rates applied to irrigated are higher than those applied 
to unirrigated lands, sometimes double as high. The number of 
wells in the district at the time of settlement is investigated and 
made one of the data of assessment. So is the greater or less 
carefulness of cultivation. So is the proportion of better, more 
expensive, but more prohtable crops grown. In some districts 
the weight of the assessment turns on the greater or less 
amount of land manured in the village. 

Listen to the words in which Sir W. Muir in his minute of 
15th December 1861 showed the inefficacy of the existing system 
to protect improvements from assessment:— 

‘ "When any large disbursement is now contemplated, it is perfectly 
natural for the proprietor to hesitate. He will reflect whether it is^ 
after all, worth his while to sink Es. 1,000, say, in a well, which shall 
add Bs. 2<)0 to his rental, seeing that, in consequence of this in< 
creased profit, he may be sure that, at the next settlement, Es. lOO 
will be added to the assessment of his estate. 

Had the settlement been permanent, there would in such a case 
have been no doubt about the matter; when the settlement is tem¬ 
porary, the project in all likelihood is east aside. 

The inexpediency (if not, under some circumstances, injustice) 
of such a course has not escaped notice. The late Court of Directors 
ruled* that a liberal consideration was to be given for all improve¬ 
ments effected at the expense of the occupant, especially recent im¬ 
provements ‘with regard to which he has reaped the advantage 
only for a short period.’ The 37th Rule for re-settlement, issued 
in 1854, contains a still stronger injunction to make allowance for 
the expenditure of capital and to assess a correspondingly moderate 
jumma.f But it is evident that the principle prescribed by the 
Honourable Court is of too vague a characteV to effect any certain 
results; and even the rule issued by the Board must prove practi¬ 
cally inoperative so far as security to the landlord is concern^. It 
wo^d be a matter, not of exact calculation, but of mere speculation, 
wbat portion cof increased productiveness was attributable to the 


* Despatch dated l^th August 1851. This laid down that “although 
“ settionents must be formed with reference to the value at the land at 
“ the time,” still a liberal considemtion was to be “ mven for the improve- 
“ meats attributive oaiy to the efforts of the tenaut himself, and especially 
“ with regard to such as are of a comparatively recent date, and with 
“ regard to which he has reaped the advantage only for a short period under 
“ the old setUement.” 

t " In. villages the cultivation of which has been much extended since the 
“ wttlement by the breaking up of new land, or the percentage of irrigation 
*' increased by the sinking of new wells or other improvesients, the ex- 
“penditure of capital must be allowed and a moderate jumma. assessed”— 
Rule 37. * 
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investment of capital. Generally the assessment of an estate is 
ed by so many considemtionfS, and* depends so greatly o& the opimi(r^ 
of the settlement officer, that the rule, as a ground of confidence 
in the future, could afford to proprietors no practical satiaffiotiQ^lL 
and is not calculated to dimmish the uncertainty of reaping the full 
results of labour and capital, which is the bane of ^ temporttPjT 
settlements* 

In the columns of the Pioneer some two monJ:hs ago tha^9 
was a controversy on this very point—whether the profits due 
to improvements were to be assessed by the State. A entity 
—himself, there were grounds for thinking, a settlement officer, 
01 drawing his conclusions from the opinions of settlement 
officers—condemned Mr. Elliott's assessment of Furruckabad, on 
the ground that he had allowed improving land-owners, who had 
constructed wells, to enjoy the profit of their improvements un¬ 
taxed. The very fact that such a view could be entertained by 
(if our notion is correct) one engaged in settlements, seems to us^ 
sufficient condemnation of a peiiodical re-valuation of the assets on 
which the Government revenue is to be calculated. 

On the Bombay side the question has perpetually cropped up. 
An instance or two may be given from the settlement reports 
which diave casually come under the writer’s eye. 

In the settlement of Tanna some twenty years ago, the 
Collector objected to the well rates assessed by the feveftue 
surveyor, urging that the capital expended in improvliments 
should not be taxed. But his objection was disallowed, on the 
» ground that by the custom of the country Government had ib 
prescriptive right to tax the wells. 

But, later on as the improved survey and settlement was extend^ 
ed to fresh districts, opinion began to change. A distinction 
was drawn between wells heretofore constructed and wells that might 
be constructed hereafter; the former being taxed as before, and tb© 
latter being exempted—a distinction between capital heretofeure, and 
capital to be henceforward, expended in improvements, not very 
logical or based upon the eternal fitness of things; but admirably 
suited for the object intended, to give confidence to land-owners 
disregarding the past, might wish henceforth, to spend money 
. improving their estates. The blot ^as seized on by the revepua^^j 
surveyor in the Kaira Collectorate, and a still more liberal polpiiy 
was urged by him. 

*We attempt,’ he said, 'to defend the false principle 
capital expended in sinking wells, by the argument tha.t» 
duce hf garden land is greater, so the share thereof due to 
should be in the same proportion. I have never been able 
•stand the ibree of this argument, or to recognize the right wjySmrm 
State claims to a higher assessment on lands irrigated by QCWt*, 
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structed out of the hard-earned savings of the cultivators; and 
with the liberal provisions of Section XXX* of the Survey Act 
patent to all, I see immense difficulty in convincing the ryots of 
the justness of our presmt claim on their wells. Why, Sir, have 
we such difficulty in making the incidence of the well assessment 
equitable 1 Simply, I submit, because we cannot make right in pi-ac- 
tice what is wrong in principle.’ 

‘The result was the imposition of a still more moderate assess¬ 
ment on wells found jn existence at the time of settlement. 

As to the future, ^nothing could he more assuring than the 
guarantee given by legislative enactment (Sec. 30 of the Survey 
Act I of 1805) that in a district which had once been brought 
under the improved survey and settlement, whatever improve¬ 
ments occupants might henceforth make, would never be taxed. 
And the Bombay survey and settlement department has ac¬ 
cepted the logical consequence of the guarantee thus given to 
improvements. If, at the re-valuation of the land assets on tho 
expiry of a settlement, no account is to be taken of the increase 
due to the exertions of tho land-owners, what remains ? The in¬ 
crease due to other causes, those which are not effected by the 
exertions of individuals, increased rental due to increased population; 
improved means of communication ; greater demand for produce, 
&c. These in an agricultural district will all, we take it, resolve 
themselves into, and manifest themselves by, increase of prices. 
And ‘consequently, the Bombay settlement officers practically 
base their revised assessment on considerations as to the rise of 
prices since the time when the last fair assessment was made. 
One thing is still wanting to complete the admirable system which 
they have worked out. They should announce to the landed 
interest the rule on which they virtually act, viz.y that the assess¬ 
ment, once made, will be regulated by the average price of gram 
at fixed intervals of, say, every fifteen years. 

All this time we have been engaged in considering what has 
certainly beep throughout kept in view, as the main object of 
fixing the land assessment in perpetuity. But for this aim, the 
matter would never have been mooted by Colonel Baird Smith ; 
but for its recognition by all consulted, his words would have been 
without result. When his conclusions were accepted, however, people 

* In illustration of this practice, see the following extract from the 
Bepqrt on the revised Settlement of the Sudap ur Taluq: — 

I am of opinion that we may take the average price of grain during the 
latter half of the second deoenniid series, as the index by which wo may 
estimate from prices what our present assessment ought to be. In other 
words, the percentage of increase which has taken place during the last ten 
« years, will represent generally the percentage of addition to the present 
"iissessment which may now be made.” (Bombay Selections, New Series, 
evil. p. 74, 1868). 
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saw itt the measure to which he pointed, a relief frpm 
of which they had long been oonsfcious, but for whi^, 
seen no remedy. It h;^ often seemed hard to our. 
that while settlement operations were going on (and they 1is4 
long come to an end in one part of the North-Western rroyllijl}^^ 
before they began in another), the administration should d«>» 
prived of the services of some of its best men, picked out for thk 
special work. It was, and is still, like the harm done to the avtnjy 
by the practice before the mutiny of draining regizdents of theSr 
best officers for staff employ. Now, considering that, uhder ouy 
system of administration, it is on the energy, discretion and pbilHy 
of the ordinary district officers, that the security and order of the 
empire, and the prosperity of the people depend ; that nothing but 
the most constant watchfulness on their part can guard against the 
occurrence of terrible abuses to which a centralirsed system of 
Government, unchecked by an omnipresent public opiiiian« M 
peculiarly liable ; that on them depends all our knowledge of 
wants and opinions of the masses, how our laws affect them, ho% 
our instructions are working among them—few mistakes, we thin^ 
could be more disastrous than this practice of taking away 
the best and ablest workers, to be rewarded with higher pay> 
far more interesting work, and less of the hampering control, harass* 
ing correspondence, and time-frittering requisitions, that vex ^ 
souls of their less fortunate brother officers in district work, tindUl^ 
a variety of matters, each entitled to make calls on his atteUtidn. t 
And yet it is a necessity. So much in the work (ff assessment 
^ust be left to the discretion of the settlement officer, so little to, 
the supervision of any controller, that the very beat men must Jt)St 
selected to bear, without abusing, the responsibility that is ca9| ^ 
them. If, therefore, the assessment is to be revised every thti^yr 
years or so, the service of t|)e officers best qualified to ameliorsle 
the country will continue to oe drawn away to other emplo^Suta^^ 

The next thought was of the heavy expense caused to wv^U-f ^ 
raent. Thirty-two lakhs have been spent on settlement operatiomt/^ 
in the North-Western Provinces during the last eight years. 

But if the expense to the State is h^vy, that to the countiyt i 
is infinitely greater. Corrupt as the suborainate establishmmi^^ 
generally are, in no line are they so itrepressibly corrupt as in 
settlement department. At every stage of the many operisii*)^^ 
tions either a bribe is given to induce a false entry in ftiyour, 
a fee to prevent one in disfavour, of the giver. Every official 
visits the village, is entertained at its expense, and, bendes’ 
expose^ to the above temptation, the party of surveyors who^|^^:s 
pare the papers in the &8t instance j the examining 
come to- ch*k them; the establishment of writers 
lair them out j one and all prey qjpon the ^act during thn f\ 

X 
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of settlement operations—with more or leas success, it is true, accord¬ 
ing to the vigilance of the i:ettlement officer; but with w/ach 
success even under the best officer, seeing that every one concerned 
is willing to buy off their powers of doing lasting evil by a present 
payment. That clever book—the confessions of Panchkowree Khan 
—long ago forewarned a young. settlement officer what he had to 
expect. But be found himsdf powerless to prevent the people from 
giving these I fees and bribes, though able, to some extent at 
least, to prevent them from producing much effect in the way 
of fraud and falsification of papers. This evil, with the advan¬ 
tage of preventing its future recurrence by fixing the assessment 
in perpetuity, is also fully recognized in the papers of 1861-62 on 
the subject. 

Again, attention was directed to the low selling price of land 
in the temporarily settled districts of the North-Western Provinces, 
and the higher price which, cderia paribua, it fetched in the 
permanent settled tracts of the Benares Division. And it is of 
course natural that it should be so. A buyer will not be inclined 
to give the ordinary number of years’ purchase to which the rate 
of interest of the day would point, when he knows that, a few 
years hence, the State tax on his purchase will be reassessed 
according to the idiosynoracies of an officer to him unknown, no 
doubt the best whom Government can pick out, but mortal and 
fallible, and served by men, of whose power to do him harm he can 
hdve^iio certainty, but whom he will certainly have to appease. 

Lastly, when the matter was discussed in 1861-2, much stress 
was justly laid on the political importance of giving the land-owners, 
in general an interest in the maintenance of the British Govern¬ 
ment, as a power which had not only guaranteed to them the 
possession of their land, but had also definitely fixed for ever the 
amount which they were to pay for it. 

We have thus recounted the evils which it was thp object of 
the authors of permanent settlement to remedy. The following 
extract frorn^ Sir C. Wood’s great despatch of 9th July 1862 suc¬ 
cinctly summ*arizes the most prominent of them. 

* It must also be remembered that all. revisions of assessment, although 
occurring only at intervals of thirty years, neverthelesB demand for 
a considerable time previous to their expiration much of the atten¬ 
tion of the most experienced civil officers, whose services can be ill- 
spared from their regular administrative duties. Undei> the best 
arrangements the operation cannot fail to be harassing, vexatious, 
and perhaps even oppressive, to the people ^affected by it. The work 
can only be accomplished by the aid of large establishments of* native 
ministerial officers, who must of necessity have gr^ opportunities 
for peculation, extortion and abuse.of power. Moreover, qs the period 
for re-settlement approadies, the agricultural classes, with the view 
of evading a true estimate of the actual value of their lands, contract 
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their cultivation, ’ceaite to grow the most profitable orop% and allow 
wells and watw-courses to fill intoMeoay. These praotioes are certain'^ 
ly more detrimental to themselves than to the Government, hut there 
can be no question that th^ prevail extensively. Th4 remedy for 
these evils, the nee'dlesa Oooupation of the valuable time m the > publfo 
officers employed in the revision, the extortion of the subor^ate 
officials, and the loss of wealth to the community from the deteriora¬ 
tion of cultivation, lies in a permanent settlement of the l&nd» ^ 
revenue.’ 


But can we apply that remedy without exposing the State to 
iBnancial loss? Unless we can show that this is possible, there is 
little hope that the defenders of permanent settlement can hold 
their ground in these times of financial pressure. 

Clearly it is possible, if Government here and at home will acce|>t 
the solution which the Madras Government urged in 1855, agaan 
in 1862, and yet again quite recently,—confident that truth will 
conquer iu the end, though its advocates may bd rebuffed for a 
time. 

The assessment of Madras had, in 1792 and for many 
5 "ears, been fixed in perpetuity, but afterwards ceased to bear 
that character, owing to the remissions which its excessive 
weight had necessitated. Consequently in 1856, it was deter¬ 
mined to revise the assessments on the basis of taking 15n an 
average one-fourth, and never more than 30 per cent., of the gross 
produce. The old ratio had been one-half. The Madras Government 
,^proposed that “ the assessment should be fixed in grain for a term of 
“ 50 years, and that the commuted value of the latter should be 
“ riodically adjusted every seven or ten years, according to its average 
“ money value in those periods. The Home Government objected 
to this arrangement, and gave the preference to an ^ assess¬ 
ment in -money, unalterable for thirty years. The subject was 
discussed by the Government, which ultimately decijjied that the 
“ assessment should be revised after fifty years, if then deemed 
“ expedient.” In 1861 the Madras Government was asked 
what it thought of Colonel Baird Smith’s proposal to oflfer an 
incentive to improvement by fixing, the land tax in perpetuity.-^ 
Sir W. Denison answered in a very able paper. Accepting Bairn - 
Smith’s conclusion that the assessment should be promptly made 
permaneril, in what commodity, he asked, should it be payable—^ 
corn or money ? Not in money, but in the money value of comat' 
the time, because, he said, ‘‘ 

* The effect ofc adopting the existing money value of the crop aa the ^ 
basis of the pprpetoal settlement would be to place the tei^t in a 
position to which he bos no claim. I assume that a revision baa 
been made of the assessment—that eTei^tlilng has been done whiph 
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could be expected from the best landlord. Under such circumstances 
the tenant can hare no right to** the collateral advantages which 
spring out of the gradual cheapening of money, or the alteration 
of the relation existing between it and the produce of various 
kinds. This is the landlord’s fair due, and indeed it is the only 
means by which he can manage to escape the difficulties arising 
out of the fixed character of the payments made to him, and 
the'ever-varying^ but steadily increasing, price of labour and other com¬ 
modities.’ 

Sir W. Denison's colleagues objected, but uuder the miscon¬ 
ception that his proposal involved an annual commutation of 
the assessment in corn into its then market values. And un¬ 
happily when the proposal reached the Government of India, 
Mr. Laing viewed it in the same light, and, in this view, justly 
condemned it as failing to give the security which is the 
great object of settlements of every kind. Another difficulty 
was raised by him : but the place for considering it will come fur¬ 
ther on. 

Sir Bartle Frere discussed the proposal in a very airy off-hand 
manner, and, like the most talented men when they do so, com¬ 
mitted himself to a statement which a very few years upset. He 
said (1) that, forcible as were Sir W. Denison^s arguments in 
favour of grain rents and a revision say fifty years hence, they were 
outweighed by the reasons for certainty and fixity of demand in all 
dealings between the Government and the cultivator, and (2) that 
there was no necessity for providing for greater fluctuations in 
the price of grain, and in the value of the precious metals, than had 
taken place during the past 200 years. How he must have regret- ' 
ted that he committed himself to this last hasty dictum, were he in 
the country now, and found that in the districts to which he help¬ 
ed to extend the permanent settlement, the buying power of 
money had diminished by about one-fourth in eight years, owing 
chiefly to the 160* millions sterling of silver poured into the 
country in those and the previous seven years. 

His first ground of objection calls for a little more examination, 
because it is the stock argument of those who oppose assessment 
in grain. It comes to this, that to fix a demand in iponey (which 
30 years hence may possibly‘■buy 33 per cent, more corn than it 
does how) is to give greater security to the cultivator than if you 
fix that demand in corn, which thirty years hence may possibly fetch 
S3 per cent, higher price than it does now. So inveterately do 
some—nay, most men live and move and have their mental being 
on the surface of things. What, for the purposes kept in view 
. by the advocates of a permanent settlementi is^- the meaning 


See Pditioal Economy^ Book V, ch. li, § 6. 
t jGl49, 192,525, from 1865-6 to the end of February last. 
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of fixity of demand ? Not the meaning which ja ascribed to it in 
Bengal, where the rupee, which in 1793 bought a maund and al&alf 
of rice, Will not now buy more than fifteen seers. It means an 
assurance to the cultivator or land>owner that he may make what 
improvement he likes, certain that the demand made upon him 
will depend no longer on the power of research, judgment, discretion, 
in one word on the idiosyncraciels of a particular assessor, nor be sab> 
ject to any other alteration than that which occurs/rom time to time 
in the average run of prices in the country. Had Sir B. Frere, 
or any of^those who have since taken the same superficial view 
of the matter, looked at what J. S. Mill says on the subject of 
taxation, he and they would have found reason to bold that a tax 
regulated on this principle, is the most equitable, endowed with 
the greatest number of the elepaents of certainty, of all taxes that 
can b^e imagined. 

Anyhow, unfounded and superficial as were Sir B. Frere's argu¬ 
ments, they commended themselves to Lord Canning, and he 
condemned as “ inadequate the object for which Sir W. Denison 
“ desired a fluctuating assessment.” 

There the matter rested for a time, but two years ago the Madras 
Government, reporting the settlement of Salem, revived the question. 
The basis of that settlement was as usual one-fourth of the gross 
produce, ascertained by a series of a very elaborate and expensive 
experiments. The value was then fixed in money on the,,auerage 
prices of the last twenty years, and the Government demand fixed 
for the next thirty years. The Madras Government proposed that 
at the end of that periodthere should be no fresh ascertainment 
of the produce ; but that to the amount of grain due to Govern¬ 
ment as now ascertained, new commutation-rates should be 
applied, based on the average prices of the intervening period. 
This proposal the Secretary of State disapproved, viewing it 
as a sacrifice of the right of the State to its fair share of 
the increased value conferred on the land by improved admi¬ 
nistration, by the construction of irrigation works* and improved 
Communications, and by the improved price of agricultural produce. 
The rejoinder from the Madras Government was unanswerable. ' 
The Government share of the increased value conferred on the 
land by the above causes, must, fliey showed, almost invariably 
take the form of a higher price of the Government share of thd 
produce, i.e., if the demand was to be increased at the end of thirty 
ye^rs, the increase must be proportionate to the rise in the priees 
pf produce during the interval. Why then deny to the investeia 
or capital in land the inducement which would be given the 

assurance thkt this and no re-valuation of the assets, whidh t^0 

way would* cause a very heavy expense to Government^ should w 
the basis of re-s^tlement ? , . < 
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The final decision of the Secretary of State, when he received 
thi^ejoinder, was one of those remaVkable concessions of the point 
really at issue, coupled with a refusal to put the concession in 
such a js>rm as would make it a complete success, which are so 
often adopted as the best mode of avoiding the acknowledgment 
of a previous mistake. He allowed p, formal, public, and distinct 
assurance to be given to the laud-owners that when the settlement 
came ‘to an end, their improvements should not be taxed. The 
revision of settlement, he,said, wculd not be attended by any fresh 
classification and investigation of Ihe producing powers of the 
different soils. It would, on the contrary, be based on a consi¬ 
deration of “ any general cause of increase or decrease that might 
“ have come into operation since the previous settlement,” and 
the effect of such increase or decrease would be the addition or 
subtraction of a corresponding percentage on the amount of the 
old grain assessments. 

How, may we ask, would such increase or decrease manifest itself 
except in an increase or decrease in the price of produce ?* And 
as the proportion of the produce to be taken by Government 
would not alter, what would this addition or subtraction of a 
percentage be, but a commutation of the value of the Govern¬ 
ment share at the increased or diminished market price of the 
time ? One question more—why hesitate to put in words what 
you haYO accepted in fact ? As you have assured the people 
that you will not tax their improvements, why not complete 
your assurance, by telling them that what you will tax, will be 
the difference between average prices now and average prices 
hereafter ? The Madras Government has, we conceive, only to press 
for permission to give this assurance, and the measure which it in¬ 
volves and which the authorities have long advocated will be an 
accomplished fact. All the premises having been conceded, the 
conclusion cannot much longer be evaded. 

As far as Madras is concerned then, the victory may be considered^ 
as already won? But is Madras alone to benefit ? Js that province 
alone to possess a system of assessment, which combines fixity of 
demand together with a progressive revenue ? It already partly 
supplies the loss which the permanent settlement of Bengalj has 
caused to the State. Must it also bear a share of the loss which 
that of the North-West Provinces will cause? Or shall those 


* It is to be remarked that the mode of dealing with tracts to which it 
was likely that irrigation from Government works would beeztended, was 
made a subject of quite separate consideration. • 

t Mr. Laing in his minute on permanent settlement showed by an elabor¬ 
ate calculation of figures that Madras contributed to the emjiire 5a. 4df 
and Bengal only 4a. 9d. per head of the population. We all know well whidi is , 
the richer of the two, and which ought to contribute most. 
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Provinces too be made, by tbe introduction of a like measure, a 
similar source of pogressi^ly incl-easing revenue ?• 

Let it be considered how much is gained that it is desirable 
to gain, how much is avoided that it is expedient to avoid, by the 
adoption of this small change. The State gains a revenue, the 
increase of which will correspond with that very rise of prices by 
which much of its increasing expenditure is caused. It gains a 
security for the loyalty of the land-owners, based, on their sense 
of interest, and without the sacrifice involved in the attempt to 
gain this object by permanent settlement in its present lovm. 
And it avoids the heavy expense, and the temporary diversion of 
the services of its best officers, which temporary settlements cause. 
The land-ownem gain a security that their improvements will 
never be taxed,, and that their contribution to State necessities 
will never depend on the discretion of any one man. They gain 
a power of disposing of their land at high prices. They avoid 
the heavy contributions which they now willingly pay at tbe 
recurrence o£ each re-settlement. And they escape the loss in 
lovy rents ana poor cul^tivation, which they now with the same 
object willingly und^r^o for some tim^ previously. 

We have called the proposed change Vsmall onOj^ and so it is. 
The settl^i^nts^already concluded in the North-Western Provinces 
might be a^pted.^’it with very great ease. Say that the land tax 
of a village^’Cas* been fixediby the settlement officer at rupees^LOOO j 
which is, say, equivalent to the price of maunds of wheat— 
the average price during the last fifteen years. Fix then the pay- 
, meat of the village at 400 maunds of wheat in perpetuity—-to be 
commuted into its present price, i.e., Rs. 1,000, and, say, fiiftcen or 
twenty years hence, into the amount given by the average prices of 
the intervening period. 

But there still remains a difficulty. It is the one which weighed 
most with Mr. Laing when he condemned Sir W. Denison's pro¬ 
posal in 1862. He then expressed himself to the following effect 

* There is no grain which, like wheat in England, laffords a toler¬ 
ably uniform and accurate measure of the value of ‘money* as 

• Au idea of what this progressive increase would be, may be gathered by 
^ supposing that it bad been possible to armnge the now expiring settlement 
'of the North-Western Provinces on this basis. Prices of produce have since 

that timejrisen in some places 76 per cent, in few places less than 26 per cent. 
This increase would now be coming into the coffers of the Treasury, with¬ 
out any of the heavy loss and expense which, as we have shown, a re-settle- 
ment causes both to State and people. As a matter of fact, it would not have 
been pessible to have made a fiscal valuation of estates thirty years ago. Aa 
the great B. M#Bird showed in his closing minute, it was then found so neces¬ 
sary to fix the demand, not so much at'what the Plages ought to pi^, as 
•what, from their habits of brugality or otherwise, they could and would pay, 
Uiat equable valuation waa impossible. 
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measured in * commodities/ Wheat does so in England very imper' 
fectly, for a thousand different causes affect the range of price over 
a long period, as well as the mere supply of the precious metals. 
But in India one district consumes wheat, another rice, ano- 
tlier dholl, or some of the many forms of pulse of which we hardly 
know the names, and the accidents of a wet or dry season, the want 
of communications throughout such a vast country, and other cir¬ 
cumstances, cause enormous fluctuations, often of hundreds per cent, 
in the market price of grain between one year or district and 
another. 1 am satisfled, therefore, that Mr. Maltby (the chief objector 
in Madras) is quite right in saying that any form of grain rent would 
utterly fail to give that security which is the great object of having 
a settlement at all; and that a fixed money rent, even for a compara' 
tively short period, would be preferable.' 

Now there is apparently some confusion in the wording here* 
If what Mr. Laing wanted was a measure of Value, constant in 
all places and through changing times; then we say, that ivhat 
is really wanted is not such a one, but rather a changing measure, 
changing with the circumstances of different places, and with the 
alteration which the progress of time effects in those circumstan¬ 
ces—one in fact that shall give a correct indication of what each 
rupee of his tax is worth to the taxpayer at a particular place and 
period of time. And if this is what Mr. Laii^ desired, than we 
say that such a measure ia given by the particular staple of each 
different tract of country. , 

Ay, but what is that staple ? It appears to us that, as the 
object is to measure the proflts of the land-owner, that species 
of grain might well be selected as the staple of the tract, which ■ 
is generally taken by the village Bunnias in payment of their 
debts. In Lower Bengal and the Terai it would be rice. In Behar 
and the bulk of Northern India it would be wheat. In the tract 
south-west of Delhi it would probably be grain. At any rate this 
is a matter of detail, and we cannot conceive that, if the measure 
which we have proposed were accepted on other and broad 
grounds of ‘expediency, it could be impeded by this minor 
difficulty. 



isT. VIII.—THE WAHHABIS IN INDIA. 

No. n. 

A iMONGfeT the disciples of Sayyid Ahmad in JBaraset was one 
Nijur Ali alias Titu Mir, a resident of the village of Chandpur. 
His ramilf was above the class of ordinary villagers, and he hUn** 
self was connected by marriage with one Munshi Amir, a respec- 
tabW landed proprietor. He was a man o^ a bad and desperate 
character. In 1815 he lived as a professional wrestler in Calcutta. 
He afterguards took service as a lathiyal with some of the Nuddea 
zetnindari^, and becoming implicated in an affray, was imprison^. 
On bis release accident brought him to the notice of a meml)er 
of Ihe Ddlhi Royal Family, whom he attended on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca! There he made the acquaintance of Sayyid Ahmad, 
who had i arrived the previous year (1822), and adopting his 
doctrines, 'became his disciple. On his return to India about 1827, 
he settled down in the village of Haidarpur, not far from his 
foimer re|sidence, and began to preach Wahhabi reform. Like 
Sfyyid A^^hmad, he inveighed against honouring pCrs, objected 
tc the erpection of shrines, denied the eflScacy of offerings in the 
^a'lnes of persons deceased, directed his followers to allow their 
beards to grow and to wear their garments in a peculiar manner, 
so aKS to be easily distinguished from their infidel Hindu»<ieigh- 
hours, and forbade them to hold social intercourse with others than 
those of their own sect. In the course of a few years he became 
the spiritual chief of three or four hundred devoted followers, and 
his influence extended over a tract of country varying from eighteen 
to twenty miles long by twelve or fourteen broad, lying around 
Narkulbariah near the river Issamatti. 

The progress of the sect was looked on with great displeasure 
by the Hanfi peasantry and Hindu zemindars. The peasantry 
resented the irreverent manner in which the men of the new faith 
spoke of their most venerated rites and customs. The zemindmrs, 
naturally conservative, listened readily to their complaints, and 
exerted all their power to check the growth of an association 
which treated them with disrespect, and exhibited a power of 
combination which might hereafter seriously affect their interests. 

The*great success of Sayyid Ahmad in AJ). 1829-1880 
affected his followers in Bengal. They became more confident 
in the success of the movement; they cast aside the method th^ 
had hitherto adopted of working quietly and in secret, and opeul^ 
exhibited their intolerwce of other creeds. In August 1^^ %fi 
was brought to the notice of the Joint Magistrtite of 
that one ranjab. Malik, a Wahhabi, had been fined and impnioned 
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by his zemindar for destroying a celebrated Muhammadan^ imper- 
during the Muharrum. In the beginnhig of 1831 Eastf hnnce over 
was disturbed, and in April the followers of Shariy.|*ngahietals. 
Faridpur, who held doctrines somewhat similar to thotjfi ol> ano- 
gated by Sayyid Ahmad, openly attacked and plundered! iiul hardly 
because one of the villagers refused to join his sect. j agd® 

In June 183], the oppressive conduct of Kishen K£yl ^ ^ 
dsCr of Poorna pn the banks of the Issarautti, brought 
a crisis. He imposed a tax of Re. 2-8 on each of his tei^ ^biector 
were Wahhabis, and aggravated the irritation caused bwb^ ^ould 
proceeding by describing the tax as a fine upon beards. f having 
ceeded in gathering the tax without opposition in the ’^^Sompara- 
Poorna, and then proceeded to collect it in the neighbouri^ 
of Surfarazpur. Unfortunately for the success of his «!la' 
a large number of the followers of Titu Mir (whether acf^g^g^^^ 
or purposely, it is difficult to say) had previously assemb||jg^|. 
village ; the assessees resisted, and the peons deputed L measure 
the tax were arrested aud confined. Information of the a 
quickly reached the zemindar. Annoyed at such open VcumgtaQ. 
of his authority, he gathered some two or three hundredf^jjg^|. 
and entered the village. A riot ensued ; some houses were 
and a mosque was burned down. Both parties gave inmj _ ^ 
to the Police officer in charge of the Baseerhat Thanah. The 
zemindar’s people accused the followers of Titu Mir of the 
illegal arrest and confinement of their peons. The defendants 
charged their accusers with committing plunder and arson. 
The Thanah muharrir immediately proceeded to the spot, and , 
commenced an enquiry. The zemindar absconded, and after 
remaining concealed for some time, surrendered himself on 
the 7th of July to the Joint Magistrate of Baraset, declaring 
that he knew nothing of the facts of the case and was actually in 
Calcutta when the riot occurred. In the meantime the daroghah 
of Baseerhat assumed charge of the local investigation, and in 
his hands it q[uickly assumed a different aspect. The original 
complainants and their witnesses were charged with burning their 
own mosque to implicate their zemindar iij a false charge. This 
movement was completely successful; the followers of Titu Mir 
absconded, and did not attend ^to give evidence in the original case, . 
as attendance would only have led to their arrest, and the daroghah, 
reporting their absence, declared that the charges of arson and 
plunder against the zemindar were not sustained by any evidence. 
Ultimately he sent in both parties to the Magistrate, charging them 
with mutual affray. This officer appears to have been perfectly help- 
-less in the net-work of intrigue m which the case was involved. 
The followers of Titu Mir represented that the coubter-charge, 
was not brought till eighteen days after the occurrence; they 
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charged the daroghah with bribery, and asked to have witnesses snm- 
moned in support of their.accus^tion. No attention was paid to 
these petitions^ and after the case had dragged on for some timOi both 
parties were acquitted ; but the Wahhabis treasured up a deadly 
hatred against the daroghah, and a few months after, when he fell 
into their hands, barbarously butchered him in cold blood. 

After the case was decided and both parties had returned to their 
homes, the followers of Titu Mir are said to have been subjected to 
great annoyance. The zemindar, it is declared, fraudulently exer¬ 
cised his power to arrest for arrears of renf in order to harass his 
opponents; he instituted fictitious suits against them in the Civil 
Court, and had them arrested in execution of the decrees. On the 
25th of September, they went down to Calcutta to appeal against 
the decision of the Joint Magistrate, but finding that the Judge was 
absent on circuit at Backergunge, returned without doing anything. 

At this time, if not before, Titu Mir determined to institute 
a jihdd. A short time before, he had been joined by one 
Miskin Shah, a faqir who took up his abode in Titu Mir^s 
house; other followers of Miskin Shah subsequently arrived, 
and contributions of money were levied from the members of the 
sect, and employed in purchasing rice and other provisions, which 
were stored in the house of Mu'izzuddin Biswas, in the village 
of Narkulbariah. About the 23rd of October, Titu Mir, under 
pretence of giving an entertainment to the members of his sect, 
collected his followers, and before the end of the. month « large 
number of men variously armed had assembled. 

Some days were spent in erecting a strong bamboo stock- 
‘ ade round the village. In the interval information of the as¬ 
semblage came to the ears of the Poorna zemindar, who, knowing 
that their first attack would be directed against him, ineffectually 
petitioned the authorities for assistance. On the morning of Novem¬ 
ber thd 6th, the fanatics marched, about 600 strong, to attack 
Poorna. After murdering a Brahman, they seized two cows bp¬ 
longing to the villagers and slaughtered them in the middle of 
the market place, defiled a Hindu temple with their blood, aqd 
in dciision hung up the quarters of the animals before the idol 
and at the corner of the market-place. This done, they plunder¬ 
ed the shops, assaulted a native JJhristian named Smith, who 
* happened to be passing at the time, maltreated those Muhamma¬ 
dans who did not belong to their sect, ojpenly proclaimed the 
extinction of the Company’s rule, and claimed the sovereign 
power as the hereditary right of Muhammadans which had been 
unjuatly usurped by Europeans. Everything seems to have 
been done deliberately and in pursuance of a settled de^n. 
The great olamour and confusion which accompany laige bodies 
*of Bengalis, were altogether absent. The insurgents affected a 
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kind of military order, and marched in ranks under the’command 
of one Qhulam Masum. ^ 

The next morning they advanced into the Nuddea district, 
entered Lowghata, a village in which the sect was numerous, and 
proceeded to slaughter a cow in the Hindu quarter. There they 
were opposed by the Hindu ryots, and a riot ensued, in which 
the headman of the village was killed, and his brother and se- 
v6ral villagers,,severely wounded. The insurgents then returned 
to their head-quarters at Narkulbariah. The next few days 
were employed in chasing the daroghah who came to investigate 
the murder at Lowghata; in plundering the villages of lUm- 
chunderpur and Hooghly, and in defiling and forcibly converting 
the Hindus of the surrounding villages. On the 14th they plun¬ 
dered the house of a respectable Muhammadan of Sherpur, and 
forcibly married his daughter to the head of their body. 

Up to this time the civil authorities seem to have possessed 
no adequate conception of the gravity of the movement. And yet 
there were many circumstances which were favourable to the re- 
c^tion of early and authentic information. The tract of country 
affected comprised portions of two districts, Nuddea and Baraset; it 
was studded with indigo factories, and was not very far from the 
Government Salt Agency at Bagundi. -As early as the 28th 
of October information was received by the Magistrate of Baraset 
thjit the followers of Titu Mir had assembled in large numbers at 
Narkillbariah, but so little importance did he attach to the report 
that he considered two burkundazes sufficient to disperse the 
multitude. There was nothing more heard for some days, but 
on the 11th information arrived from several persons of the 
murders committed by the insurgents, and three jemadars with 
thirty burkundazes were directed to assist the daroghah of Baseer- 
hat, who declared his inability to cope with the outbreak. For¬ 
tunately for the people of Nuddea and Baraset, there were others 
who did not think so lightly of the movement. On the 11th 
and 12th Navember Mr. Piron, the assistant in charge of an in- 
ffigo factory near the head-quarters of the rebels, wrote to Mr. Storm 
his employer, who lived in Calcutta. He detailed the atrocities 
committed up to the 10th, complained of the supineness of the 
civil authorities at Baraset, a&d declared that unless some active 
measures were taken to suppress the disturbances serious danger 
to the Government would ensue. Mr. Storm took action at once. 
On the 13th he sddressed the Magistrates of Baraset and Nuddea 
on the subject, and he forwarded his assistant's letters for the in¬ 
spection of the Deputy Governor. At first Government n^s in¬ 
clined to disbelieve the existence of the rebellion; they had received 
'no information which would lead them to believe that Such a revolt 
was expected, and it seemed incredible that so serious an outbreak 
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could have taken place without some intimation of its approach. 
This delusion was removed by an official report from the Magistrate 
of Baraset, which reached Calcutta on the 14th, followed on the 
15th by a similar letter from the Magistrate of Nuddea. 

Immediate preparations were made to quell the rebellion. A de¬ 
tachment of the Calcutta militia was despatched to the Jessore Salt 
Agency at Bagundi, and Mr. Alexander was directed to join it there 
and proceed against the rebels. He set out on the 14th, and afl^r 
making arrangements at Baseerhat to ensure the co-operation 
of the darog^h and his burkundazes in {be attack, proceeded 
to Bagundi. On the morning of the 14th he set out to attack 
the rebels, taking with him one havildar, one jemadar and 
twenty sepoys. At 9 A.M. he reached Badurreah, about six 
miles from the rebel camp, and was joined by the daroghah 
with a large body of burkundazes and chaukidars. The whole 
force amounted to about 120 men. After a short halt they 
proceeded in search of the enemy. They found them five or six 
hundred strong, variously armed, drawn up on a plain in front of 
the village of Narkulbariah, and beaded by Qhulam Masum on 
horseback. Bengalis are naturally a timid race. Mr. Alexander 
and his party did not anticipate any serious opposition, but were 
confident that the Wahhabis would disperse on the appearance of the 
military. Under this idea, the sepoys were made to load with blank 
cartridge, and Mr. Alexander, anxious to avoid bloodshed, advanced 
alone to remonstrate with the natives. But he could not *obtain 
a hearing. They first attacked him and his party with showers 
.of brickbats and other missiles, and then charged, Qhulam 
Masum on horseback leading them on with a drawn sword. 
The sepoys received them with a harmless volley, and were 
instantly surrounded and cut to pieces. The jemadar of the 
Calcutta militia, ten sepoys and three burkundazes were killed; 
the daroghah of Baseerhat, the jemadar of Kalinga Thanah'and 
several burkundazes were severely wounded and taken prison¬ 
ers by the insurgents, who carried them into their stockade, 
where the daroghah was murdered in cold blood. Mr. Alexander 
escaped with great difficulty. He ran for his life, pursued by the in¬ 
surgents with drawn swords. At length he reached Badurreah, where 
.he obtained a boat, and getting on board arrived at the Salt Agency 
of Jessore by sunset. We may easily imagine the consternation 
Barber, the Resident, on hearing the details of the fight. 
EeVltd sent Mr. Alexander off in the morning, confident that 
the oskt of the sepoys would be sufficient to quell the tumults 
It wai^ow clear that the outbreak was more serious than had beeh 
thou JV and that no time was to be lost The treasure of the 
Agen^Bu^al hastily put on board a boat and forwarded throngh 
the SiS^bu^s to Calcutta under Mr, Alexander’s charge. , 
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Disaster followed disaster. On the 10th, the Magistrate 9 
Nuddea was informed of the at,tack on Lowghata. On the 12th 
the police declared their inability to cope with the movement with¬ 
out assistance, and were reinforced by a daroghah and twenty bur- 
kundazes. No further information was received from the police, but 
on the 14th Mr. Storm’s letter arrived, and the Magistrate immedi¬ 
ately proceeded in person (with all the police he could collect) to put 
down the rioters. He reached Roderpur factory on the morning of 
the 16th, and Was joined by Mr. Andrews, an indigo planter, and four 
assistants, with all the people they could gather together. No time 
was lost, and the whole party, about two or three hundred strong, 
proceeded down the Issamatti to attack the insurgents. They 
arrived at Badurreah factory about 5 p.m. on the 16th, and found 
that it had been plundered and destroyed that morning by the 
fanatics, in revenge for the information furnished by Mr. Piron 
to the Magistrate of Baraset. 

Intelligence also arrived of the defeat of Mr. Alexander, but 
only the vaguest reports regarding the strength and intentions 
of the insurgents. The Magistrate was at first unwilling to 
advance further without reinforcements, but afterwards, deceived 
by the information of persons who purposely represented that 
the insurgents were neither so numerous nor so well-armed as 
to render the result doubtful, he determined on an attack. On the 
morning of the I7th, the Europeans mounted their elephants and 
led tbeir followers in the direction of Narkulbariah, which was 
about 4 miles distant. One by one, the Bengalis dropped behind, 
and when the party arrived in the large plain in front of the village 
they found that, with the exception of twenty or thirty up-' 
country burkundazes, every native had disappeared. Here they 
found the insurgents about a thousand strong, drawn up in 
regular order and led by Titu Mir, and deeming it unadvisable 
to attack them, they began to retrace their steps. As soon as 
they turned round, the insurgents followed them at full speed 
and overtakii^ them cut down the Nazir or the Criminal Court 
of Nuddea and two burkundazes who were unable to escape. 
The rest of the party with great difficultjr succeeded in reaching 
the boats on the Issamatti. Pushing into the stream, they 
attempted to defend their posjtion ; they fired volley after volley on 
the rebels, but with very little effect. Only one man was’ 
killed, and one wounded. After the defeat of Mr. Alexander, the 
ignorant fanatics believed that they were under the specia^^^^'o. 
^tion of God and safe from the bullets of their enemies. Thi&g ^ie£ 
became a certainty, when they saw the small loss caused ^^0 
party under the Magistrate of Nuddea. They, therefore, afecefeT^ced 
•without fear, and attempted to surround and board thed)^^ 
Europeans. These, perceiving their danger, abandoned tout% boa^ 
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on the opposite side of the river, ran towards their elephants 
which were about a mile' off, <and mounting them retreated 
to Mulnath, -a large factory about 26 miles distant. An elephant, 
a pinnace, several budgerows and other boats, fell into the hands 
of the insurgents, who, elated with their two victories over 
the local authorities, proceeded to commit further depredations. 
The Hooghly factory was attacked, and the manager and his 
family were taken prisoners. They were taken into tjie stockade at 
Narkulbariah, and ushered into the presence of Titu Mir and Miskln 
Shah, who demanded immediate and unconditional obedience to 
their authority. The manager wisely assented. He agreed to be a 
ziwwi* and promised to sow indigo for them as the rulers 
of India; and, satisfied with his submission, they released him 
and returned all his property. The civil atithorities were completely 
paralysed, and the rebels taking advantage of their inactivity, 
determined on moving northwards towards Kishnaghur. They 
issued proclamations to the authorities and zemindars, calling 
on them to acknowledge their supremacy and supply them with 
provisions on their intended march. But they were destined to 
be rudely awakened from their dream of conquest. 

Mr. Alexander arrived at Calcutta on the 16th of March, and 
gave a detailed account of his defeat. Government lost no^ time 
in preparing to meet the emergency. A detachment, consisting 
of the 10th Regiment of N. I., a troop of horse-artillery with two 
guns, and some troopers of the Body-guard, were directed to joih Mr. 
Alexander at Baraset. This force moved on from Baraset on the 
pveningof the 17th, and at about 11 AM. the next day tbe troopers 
and artillery arrived before Narkulbariah. The infantry had not 
been able to keep up with the mounted troops, and the latter, after 
emaining all day before the village, returned at sunset and encamp- 
i with them. On the morning of the 19th the force marched out 
against the fanatics. They found them drawn out on the plain, with 
the mangled remains'of a European who had been killed the pre¬ 
vious day suspended in front of their line. The troops advanced 
firing on the insurgents, who received the attack boldlj^ and it 
was not until successive volleys had told on them severely that they 
broke up and retreated into the stockade, leaving sixty or seven y 
men killed- and as many .wounded. •The stockade was carried by 


storm. , , . 4 

Inside were found several prisoners taken by the rebels, ^d 
a \tl A-amount of property which had been obtained m marauding 
exped^iwns against the adjoining villages and indigo ketones, 
most which was now plundered by the camp-followers. T ttt 


.* That i% afpewonwfio* thou^ not of the Musalmfci faith, la wihjeot 
to a Mtthaiouiadan Oovenunenti 
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Mir was killed in the action; his lieutenant, Qhulam jMaaum, and 
about 350 followers were taken, prisoners. These were afterwards 
tried at Alipore. Qhulam Masum was sentenced to death, and 
about 140 of his followers were condemned to suflPer various 
terms of imprisonment. A full report of the local causes of 
the insurrection was afterwards made by Mr. Colvin, and 
the Government contented themselves with remarking on it as 
follows :— 

“It has been satisfactory to learn from Mr. Colvin’s report, 
that the. insurrection was strictly local, arising from causes 
which had operation in a small extent of country, and that it 
never extended itself to any distance from the spot where it first 
broke out. It has also been satisfactory to learn that no person 
of wealth or consideration in the country joined the insurgents. 
But these very circumstances, however gratifying in themselves, 
must only add to the astonishment which the temerity and extra¬ 
vagance of the act naturally excites.” 

With this expression of opinion Government disposed of the 
revolt. They looked on the fanatics as unreasonable beings un¬ 
accountable for their acts. Enquiry into their religious opinions or 
the motives which led them to commit such a series of crimes, 
was considered useless, as nothing certain could be asserted 
such people. Even now, after the lapse of forty years, one cannot 
read the history of the insurrection without astonishment at 
tlie apathy displayed by Government. In 1822 Sayyid Ahmad 
had preached war against the non-Musalman rulers of India 
without any impediment, and in 1827 he commenced a ^ihx>d 
against the Sikhs. Liberal supplies of men and money were openly 
forwarded to him from Bengal, There was no attempt at con¬ 
cealment. Government must have been well aware of his conquests 
in the Punjab. Yet when his followers, trusting to their strength, 
rose in open rebellion within thirty miles of Calcutta, the distur¬ 
bance was considered inexplicable, and the rebels were treated 
as men devqid of intelligence and incapable of any design 1 

When the news of the death of Sayyid Ahmad reached Patna, 
Maulavis Wilayat Ali and Inayat Ali were on tour, preaching to 
the people of the Deccan and Lower Bengal. They quickly re¬ 
turned, and a consultation was held as to the course to be pursued. 
The death of Sayyid Ahmad was a serious misfortune. <Looklng at 
him simply as a leader, his loss was immense. He was versed in 
war, and his experience under Amir Khan had rendered him con¬ 
versant with the marshalling of troops. There was n»> leader 
to fill his position. Maulavi Isma’il had fallen with him in the 
action at Balakot, and Maulavi Abd-ul Hai fand died some time pre¬ 
vious at Delhi. But in order to gain a true estimate of the effect *of 
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Sayyid Ahmad’s death, as it appeared to the Patna Maulavis, it is im¬ 
portant to consider the state t>f affairs at the time of his decease. His 
followers had from an early peiiod been divided into two opposing 
factions, and his life was a continuous struggle to keep them 
together. His position as an acknowledged Imam and his great 
powers of persuasion had enabled him to do so; but there were 
signs that it required very little to cause an open rupture between 
them. On the one hand there was 'a large body of his followers, 
headed by Abd-ul Hai and Karamat Ali of Jaqppur, who conformed 
to Sunni customs. Opposed to them were the disciples of Isma’il, 
who repudiated the propriety of following any of the four Imams, 
Abu Hanifa, AbuSh^fi, M^lik, oribn Hanbal, and carried the right 
of private interpretation to its utmost limits. Sayyid Ahmad 
held a middle course. He performed all religious ceremonies and 
observances according to the rules of the Hanfi sect, but he tacitly 
supported the followers of Isma’il by creating a new sect of faqirs, to 
follow what he called the Muhammadi Tariqa or “ way of Muham¬ 
mad.” This idea of a MuJuimmadi Tariqa was not original. All 
Musalmans are said to belong to the Muhammadi dim. or Muham¬ 
madan faith, and when Abd-ul Wahhai commenced to preach in 
Arabia, he repudiated all existing sects and declared himself to be a 
Muhammadi, or “ Muhammadan, ” and that only. Sayyid Ahmad 
adopted Abd-ul Wahhab’s doctrine in a modified form. Ignorant of 
Muhammadan law, he feared to arrogate to himself the position ef 
a doctor of divinity and introduce a new sect. But no such exten- 
l.ive knowledge was necessary to a faqir. The great bodies of 
faqirs had always been named after some characteristic of their 
lounders, as the Qadiria from the name of their founder Abd-ul 
Qadir. Sayyid Ahmad claimed to walk in the footsteps of Muham¬ 
mad, and hence he created a new branch called the Midiammadi 
Tariqa, to carry out the customs of the faithful as they existed 
in the time of Muhammad. Under such circumstances his death was 
destruction to the movement Worse still, Hanfi jurists had declared 
that a jihad could only be carried on by an Imam, and if Sayyid 
Ahmad was really dead, the jihad must,^ase. All these matters 
must have crossed the minds of the Patna MlliiJavis, who were ardent 
followers of Sayyid Ahmad’s doctrines. Long before his appear¬ 
ance as a teacher, they had beeemS the disciples of one Abd-ul 
Haq, a bigoted Wahhabi of Benares. This man was originally 
called Ghumm Easdl; but on embracing the Wahhabi doctrines, he 
abandoned this irreligious name and assumed that of Abd-ul Haq. 
He afterwards went to Mecca, where his heterodlox views were 
broughfTto the notice of the Turkish authoriti^ _An order was 
issued for his arrest; but he succeeded in evadi^hlt and escaped ^ 
to Nejd, the Wahhabi province of Arabia. After some ye^ra* re¬ 
sidence in Nejd, he returned to Benares, where he was well known. 

z 
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as the Nejdi Shaikhj and began to enrol ^disciples. Maulavi Wilayat 
Ali was one of his first converts 

Moreover, Sayyid Ahmad had studiously avoided minor differences. 
His religious teachings may be summed up in dependence on 
God, and the belief that he himself was the Imam Mahdi, the 
leader of the 13th century of the Muhammadan era. Among the 
Caliphs who had preached this doctrine, Wilayat Ali was the 
niost conspictious. He had not only taught it publicly, but had 
written a book in support of it ; and if Sayyid Ahmad was dead, 
he stood before the world as an impostor,* From the first he dis¬ 
credited the news of Sayyid Ahmad’s death. He called to mind 
certain sayings of his spiritual chief, which forbade him to 
believe such reports. Sayyid Ahmad had foretold’ that he would 
gain many victories, and that as often as the Kdfir was defeated, 
so often would he circulate false reports of his death to dispirit 
his followers and check their enthusiasm. Such had now happened. 
Only a short time previous, Sayyid Ahmad was the ruler of 
Peshawar ; now ho was reported dead and his followers dispersed* 
Ijt was incredible, unworthy of belief. All doubt in the matter, 
however, was set aside in a few days by intelligence from the 
North-West, which confirmed the Maulavis in the justness of 
their first impressions. 

At the time Sayyid Ahmad was defeated at Balakot, a por* 
tipn of his army under Maulavf Qasim * was absent on an expe¬ 
dition*' against Mozafferabad. The death of Sayyid Ahmad 
put an end to the expedition. Maulavi Qasim returned, and 
gathering together those soldiers who had escaped from the fight,, 
marched to Sittana^ taking with him the family of Sayyid Ahmad. 
This village belonged to Sayyid Akbar, an intimate friend of 
Sayyid Ahmad. A council of the Maulavis was held, and it 
was determined that the crescentaders should for the present 
remain at Takhtaband in Bonair, a village in which the family 
of Sayyid Akbar was very powerful. Inquiries were then made 
as to the manner in which Sayyid Ahmad had met his death. 
Some crescentaders declared that they had seen him dead; others 
as firmly declar-'d that he had not died. They affirmed that 
in the midst of the battle a cloud of dust had encircled the Imam> 
that he was never afterwards ^een alive, neither could his body be 
found. Maulavi Qasim belonged to the latter party* He forthwith 
despatched letters to the different Caliphs in India, in Which he gave 
an account cf the disaster of Balakot, and the present distress of the 

~ " ---rir .. . . . H i 1 

* Maulavi Q4sim was a native of Paniput Hear X>elhi, and a Caliph 
of Sayyid Ahmad. After the death of his master, he resided chiefly in the 
* hills, and supported the crescentade. He was arrested by the English, and 
died in prison about 1861 or 1852. Zain-ul-Abdin refers to him in the letter 
further on as Q^im Eazz&b,,or Q&sim the liar* 
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crescentaders in consequence of the disappearance of their chief, and 
demanded assistance in mhn and money. The Patna Maulavis 
were now firmly convinced of the existence of Sayyid Ahmad. They 
fancied that he had foretold his disappearance in his lifetime, and 
accordingly they now preached in favour of phxnd with redoubled 
:ieal.* They said that the Lord, displeased with the faint-hearted 
Musalmans of India, had withdrawn the Imam from the eyes of men 
and concealed him in a cave in the mountain, but that when His 
followers had assembled and proved the sipcerity of their faith 
by uniting to carry on a •jihad, he would re-appear and lead them 
on to victory as before. These statements fell upon willing 
ears, and the movement which seemed to have been crushed at 
Bdlakot, sprang up with renewed vigour. 

For ever doomed to death, though fated not to die, 

To a European it will probably appear incredible that a mere 
assertion like this should be believed and made the motive for a 
jihad. He would naturally suppose that only on the strongest 
conceivable evidence would any one so much as listen to an account 
so absurd and improbable. And it would of course be impossible to 
induce a Western mind of ordinary intelligence to give credence to 
such an hallucination. No amount of proof could do it. But there 
was nothing incredible in it to a Mu^alman. It was consonant with 
every religious tradition of his sect, and at first hearingappearedmore 
probable than otherwise. He was ready to believe it on the smallest 
tittle of evidence. Such things had happened before. It was well 
known that the prophet Yunisf had disappeared for a time, and lay 
^concealed in the belly of a large fish ; Moses, too, became invisible 
when he ascended Mount Sinai to receive the Old Testament ; 
Zulkarnain,! the great leader who imprisoned Gog and Magog, and 
prevented them from devastating the world, disappeared under 
somewhat similar circumstances. The Lord had witlidrawn them 
for a time in order to puni.sh their irreligious* followers, and allowed 
them to re-appear when their followers repented a^d became firm 
in their faith. The Prophet Christ had not tasted of death. He 


* Wilayat All preached that be had heard Sayyid Ahmad foretell his 
disappearance. The truth of this statement has been denied by Karamat 
Ali of JauupuF, who gives as its oiigin the following story, A follower of 
Sayyid Ahmad said to him, that he hoped the Lord would allow him to 
pe^rm miracles after his death, as he had performed them in his lifetime; 
and Sayyid Ahmad in answer prayed that his grave might be concealed from 
his followers to avoid any possibility of it being made an object of worship, 
t Yupis is the Jonah of the Bible. 

X Ztd&arnain. That is, the two-horned, or ho who appeared in two eras. 
Many commentators on the Quran suppose the person to be Alexander the ^ 
preat; others ^lieve that he was a prince and a prophet contemporary W)i^ ‘ 
Abrahiun. See Sale’s Quran, pp. 
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was alive in heaven, and would descend to do battle with anti-Christ. 
The backslidings of the Musalmatis of India were manifest, 
and there was therefore nothing unreasonable in the supposition 
that the Middle Imam had disappeared in like manner. 

The continued absence of Sayyid Ahmad rendered it necessary 
to elect a leader to carry on the jihad. The selection was entrust¬ 
ed to his Caliphs in India, They assembled in large numbers at 
Delhi, and appointed Maulavi Nasir-uddin. It was also deter¬ 
mined that he should march through Tonk and Sind* to join the 
people at Takhtaband in Bonair. 

Nasir-uddin left Delhi with a few followers. At Tonk he was 
joined by numerous recruits, and received valuable donations of 
money and arras ; thence he moved on to Shikarpiir in Sind, where 
he determined to remain until he could master a sufficient force 
to meet the Sikhs. About 1833 he was joined by Sayyid Ahmad's 
family, and the remnant of his army which had fled to Takhtabund. 
The crescentaders remained with the main army in Sind, but Say¬ 
yid Ahmad’s family returned to Tonk. The Amirs of Sind were 
the most bigoted Muhammadans in India. They were hostile to 
every non-Musalraan dynasty. They treated our envoys with 
contumely and subjected them to insults. They saw with fear 
the increasing power of the Sikhs, and they and the Wahhabis had a 
common enemy in Ranjit Singh. It was well known that 
Ranjit Sing only waited for a favourable momeut to invade 
Sind, and the Amirs probably induced the Wahhabi leaders 
to aid them in protecting their territory. Whatever may have 
been the reason, Nasir-uddin remained at Shikarpur, and aban-^ 
doned the idea of carrying on a jihad from the hills. By degrees 
his followers increased. Recruits poured in from Hindustan and 
Bengal, and liberal supplies of money were forwarded, yet he 
remained inactive for many years, and with the exception of an un¬ 
important attack on Hazara, never did battle with the Sikhs. But 
stirring times were coming. When Lord Auckland determined 
on forcing Shah Shujah on the people of Kabul, Dost Muhammad 
proclaimed a religious war against the English, and invited the 
Wahhabis to join in the jihad. Nasir-uddin was inclined to aid 
Dost Muhammad, but many of the Maulavis dissented and return¬ 
ed home with their followed. About a thousand men remained 
w'ith Nasir-uddin. He marched towards Kabul, and encamping 
near Dadur pushed forward 300 picked men to support the Amir. 
They were deputed to assist in the defence of Ghazniu, and were 
totally destroyed when fhe citadel was assaulted and captured by 

* Took and Sind were Musalmun States, and swarmed with the followers 
of Sayyid Ahmad. The Nawab of Tonk and several of^the Amirs of 
Sind are said to have been his discipleij. 
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the English troops. The capture of Kabul quickly followed, and 
the dispirited Wahhabis disperse^ and returned to their homes in 
Hindustan and Bengal. 

After the Wahhabis broke up in Sind, Maulavi Qasim re« 
turned to the bills and preached as a Caliph of Sayyid A.hmad. 
He principally resided at Kawai in Kagan ; and Zamin Shah and 
Naubat Shah, the chiefs of Kagan, became bis disciples. Some 
time after the Wahhabis had returned to their honjes from Kabul, 
he sent intelligence to the leaders, that the Tmam had re-appeared 
and declared his intention of joining his disciples to carry on a 
jihad against the Sikhs. Letters purporting to be sent by Say¬ 
yid Ahmad were forwarded to the several Caliphs, calling on them 
to join their spiritual chief with their followers. The Patna 
Maulavis responded to the invitation, and again kajUaa of men 
poured into the hills from British India. Inayat Ali quickly follow¬ 
ed and assumed the position of leader, and under his guidance the 
fanatics attacked the Sikhs and drove them out of Balakot. 

The village of Kahdn, which is near Balakot, was then under 
the rule of Najif Khan, a friend of the Wahhabis, who was de¬ 
prived of his possessions by the Sikhs and sought assistance from 
Inayat Ali. Among the Maulavis who joined Inayat Ali was Maula¬ 
vi Zaiu-ul-Abdin of Hyderabad. Ho had met Wilayat Ali when 
he first visited the Deccan, and, won over by his preaching, became 
an ardent fanatic. A man of strong will and impulsive tempera¬ 
ment, he entered into the movement with all his energy. Wilayat Ali, 
perceiving his zeal, sent him to preach in the eastern districts of 
Bengal, and the number of his followers in Sylhet and Dacca testify 
to his success as a missionary. On receiving the order to join the 
Imam in the hills, he immediately sot out, followed by upwards of 
a thousand disciples, who marched in small parties to escape observa¬ 
tion. Soon after his arrival, he was despatched with a body of cres- 
centaders to assist Najif Khan against the Sikhs. He was defeated, 
and returning to Balakot, gave up the command, and retired from 
any active part in the campaign. , 

Up to this time the Imam had not appeared 'to take command 
of the army. He was said to live in a cave in a certain mountain 
near Kawai, but this mountain was strictly guarded, and none of 
the crescentaders were allowed tc* approach it. Zain-ul-Abdin 
determined to have an interview with his master. With a few 
determined followers, he secretly visited the mountain, and dis¬ 
regarding all opposition, entered the cave in which his master 
said to reside. In it he found only three figures stuffed with 
straw^' to represent Sayyid Ahmad and his two servants. ‘ 

The pious enthusiast was shocked. He quickly fled from 
accursed s{6t, and forbade his followers under the pain of being 
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kajirs to carry on a jihad with such idolaters as Maulavi Qasim 
and Maulavi Qadir.* The foUGwing* letter which was written 
by him to a friend in Calcutta at the time, gives an account of the 
manner in which people were deceived into believing the existence 
of Sayyid Ahmad. 

“ Salam 'alaihum —The peace and the blessing of God be upon 
you ! Your petitioner states that this suppliant, through the 
“ ministry of "V^ilayat Ah, looked on innovation in matters of faith 
“ and religion as unmixed evil, and believed its rejection to be a 
** religious command. ' Under this idea and relying on the wisdom 
and sincerity of Pir Maulavi Wilayat Ali, I believed a thing 
" beyond the domain of reason, and departed for the well-known 
“ place. When I arrived, I found nothing worthy of the Imam 
** Humam ; on the contrary, Karim Ali who has fallen a victim to 
the deceit of Qasim Kazzlb, came to our camp from Mulla Q4dir, 
“ and said that the Amir-vZ muminin had declared Shaikh Wali 
Muhammad to be such a reprobate, that even if Ranjit Singh 
“ were to rise from his grave and repent, there would be greater 
“ hope of his repentance being accepted than that of Shaikh 
“ Wali Muhammad, and seveial things of the same nature. Ho 
“also said that the Amir-ul-maminiii declared that in these 
“ times it was exceedingly difficult to be a Musalman; that the 
“ Lord had created one Musalman—Qasim; and that Zain-ul- 
“ Abdin was a worthy man, for he entrusted all his property to 
“ Qasiiiji; that His Highness was displeased with Inayat Ali because 
“ he did not entrust his property to Qasim ; and many other things of 
“ the same kind which I cannot detail Hearing this, I was asto- 
“ nished and said to Qasim, ‘ On whomsoever the inspiration of Islam 
“ descends, his utterances are difficult to compiehend. I am as- 
“ tonished.’ Qasim answered, ‘ His Highness is now absorbed m 
the Deity.’ Zamlr-uddin had caused a seal to be cut in the 
name of the Imam at his own expense, and he had brought it 
“ from Hindustan. One day Karamat Ali came from Mulld Qddir 
with a mes^ge that the Imam Humam had sent for the seal 
** bearing his name. Qasim sent the seal by the hands of Karamat 
** Ali. Some d^ys after, Karamat Ali brought back the seal, and 
said that tbe Imam had directed letters sealed with that seal to 
be sent to various places. Then this suppliant said:—‘ Up to the 
“ present time, persons doubt whether the Imam is alive ; it therefore 
“ appears unwise to send letters sealed with this seal: nothing 
“ can be gained by doing so ; on the contrary it may do harm.’ Two 
days after, Qasim returned and said, * The Imam is displeased, and 
" says, What! is Zain-ul-Abdfn teaching me wisdom ? ’ 

' * Mfdla Qadir. A Hative of Kdgau in the hills, and a Caliph of Sayyid 
Ahmad. 
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** MulU Q^ir says that two companions of the prophet, named 
Ibn Abbas and Ibn Khuzmo, dis^appeared at the Imttle of Badr or 
“ Obod, and aro concealed in the earth, where they have been 
“ engaged in the work of the Lord; and now when the time 
of the appearance of the Imam is drawing nigh, these two 
“ disciples have left their retreat and sat down upon the 
“ mountain at the feet of the Imam Humara. He also said 
that the king of the jins from greater China had been sent 
” for, in order that the Imam Humam and afl the prophets 
“ should sit on his throne and be carried hfere and there through 
** the air, as happened to king Solomon. Mulia Qadir said be-^ 
“ fore the rd*uz-zaha that the Prophet and all the saints were 
“hitting with the Imam and were saying to him, ‘Arise, the 
“ knjir army has advanced to Balakot and that the Imam 
“ answered, ‘ I will not arise until commanded by God ’ 5 that at 
“ last the Prophet ordered him to arise, and he refused, saying, 
“ ‘Such power is not given to your slave." 

“ MulJa Qadir made an image of Sayyid Ahmad, but before show- 
“ ing it to any person, he made the people promise that they would 
“ never attempt to shake hands with the Imam or speak to him, for if 
“ they did, tllen the Imam would disappear for fourteen years. The 
“ whole people, deeply affected, viewed this lifeless image from some 
“ distance, and salaamed to it. No answer came, and the people 
“ became desirous of shaking hands with the Imam. Some days 
“ passed, and the people began to suspect foul play and insisted’oa 
“ shaking hands with the Imam ; but Mulia Qadir endeavoured to 
“ allay their suspicions, and said*that if any person should attempt to 
“ shake hands with the Imam, without giving previous notice, Miyda 
“ Abdulla Sahib* would pistol him. Afterwards Mulia Q^ir saw 
“ that I would not be frightened,and that the people would notaban* 
“ don the desire of shaking hands with the Imam, and knowing that 
“ if this happened, the real state of affairs would become known, he 
“ began to say that the Imam Humam had commanded as follows 
“ ‘ The people have not been satisfied with seeing ,me ; but wish 
“ to shake hands with me and speak to me. They have not thank- 
“ fully accepted the favours granted to them. Hence the just God 
” is displeased with them, and' I shall not appear again until 
“ I join the army as a leader.' After this the image was not seen. 

A few days after, Mulia Turab and some other respectable people 
“ of Kaifdahar and Kabul arrived, and exposed the cheat. After a 
" great deal of entreaty, they prevailed on Mulia Qadir to allow thfem 
to seethe image. They examined it and found that it was a goat 
** skill stuffed with grass, which with the help of some pieces of wood, 
“ hair, &c., was made to resemble a man. This suppliant enquired 

* Miydn Abdullah. A servant of Sayyid Ahmad, who is said to have 
disappeared with his master. • . 
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“ from Qasim Kazzab about this; he answered that it was true; but 
“ that the Imam Humam had performed a miracle, and appeared as 
“ a stuffed figure to those people. After this Mulla Qadir began to 
“ say, ‘His Highness is displeased with me, and has given over visiting 
“ my house; but Miy^n Chisti Sahib * comes now and then.' 
“ Maulavi Khuda Bakhsh seized a young cowherd, beat him, 
“and took his shoes to Furruckabad.*!* This is only a small 
“ portion of the acts, idolatry, and heresy of these people. When I 
“ first saw the image, I wrote a true account of it to you ; now the 
“ errors and falsity 6f these people are as clear as noon-day, and 
“ (abandoning them) I have saved my soul from sin. 1 send 
“ salaams to Badi-uz-Zaman and Maulavi Rajab Ali.” 

Zain-ul-Abdin returned to Calcutta and ceased to be a Wahhabi. 
His followers imitated his example, and a third time it appeared 
as if the Wahhabi movement would fall to pieces; but the 
perseverance of the Patna Maulavis overcame all obstacles, and in 
a short time rendered the sect as powerful in the North-West as 
it was in the days of Sayyid A hmad. 

* Miydn Citisti. A servant of Sayyid Ahmad, who is said to have dis¬ 
appeared along with his master at the battle of Balakot. • 

t When the report of Bayyid Ahmad’s reappearance reached Hindustan, 
the people of Furruckabad despatched a letter to him by a trusty messenger, 
who was directed to bring back some token that he had really gone to the 
hills. On his way back he stole a cow-herd’s shoes, to produce as a proof 
that he was in the hills. 
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Turkistan in the year 1866. Way-aide notes, with Uluatra- 
tiona in chromo-lithography and on wood. By M. Pashino, 
St. Petersburg. 1868. 


U NDER this promising title we have a narrative of travel in 
the newly-acquiroJ Russian territories in Central Asia, dur¬ 
ing the year 1866, from the pen of a Russian author, M. Pashino. 
The work appears to us to deserve the notice of those interested 


in Central-Asian affairs,, and is decidedly amusing. Adventure 
there is none, but the author has an easy gossiping style, which 
will commend itself to those who desire to acquaint themselves 
with the views of Russian writers in the original, without relying 
upon the tardy, and not always strictly accurate, rendering of 
French and German translations, but whose knowledge of the 
language may not be sufficiently perfect to enable them to cope 
satisfactorily with more difficult works. Moreover, the informatiou 


contained in these pages is very varied and interesting, and if much 
of it has been anticipated in the writings'of Arminius Vambdry, it 
nevertheless conveys tho impression of being the result of personal 
observation and enquiry. Of the tinted views wo cannot say iftuch ; 
many of the wood engravings, illustrative of scenes by the way, are 
.however executed with great vigour and freedom of touch. 

M. Pashino started from Orenburg late in February 1866 in a 
post-telega, his previous experiences of travel in Persia having 
taught him to regard any mode of conveyance as preferable to 
camel-riding. Travelling, vid Orsk and Ouralsk, he reached Fort 
No. 1 on tha^nks of the Syr Daria at the expiration of a fort¬ 
night. This^ortion of the journey is dismissed in a few pages. 
Subsequently, he proceeded along the right, or Russian, bank of the 
river to Tashkend. The total distance 'between Orenburg and 
Tashkend is given as 1,919 versts, or about 1,400 English miles; 
and is divided into 76 post-stages, varying in length from 14 to 40 
versts each. The principal points up«n the latter portion of the 
route, i.e., Forts Nos. 1 and 2, Fort Peroffsk, Djouleck, Hazreti- 
Turkistana, Tchomkend and Tashkend, are described at consider¬ 
able length; and some valuable chapters are added upon the 
natural resources, the manufacturing trade prospects, and the social 
oonditibn of Russian Turkistan. We can only find space foi^ the 
sketch of Tashkend. After a wearisome drive of some seventy ^ 
versts, in thd' forenoon of a sultry April day, the sun scorching as in ' 
St. Petersburg in the month of July, M, Pashino found mmself 
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descending a long hill in the direction of what appeared to be an 
interminable succession of orchards and fruit-gardens, but which 
in reality was “ the key of Cenfral Asia.” Profound stillness pre¬ 
vailed around; not a sound was audible save the clatter of the 
horses’ feet, the note of the nightingale swelling forth from some 
shady covert, and the occasional ringing of a woodman’s axe. 
Progressing onwards, a few mud huts became visible in the midst of 
the trees. A few natives, Sarts, made their appearance to scrutinize 
the new arrival; some troops of bare-footed urchins came trooping 
forth to follow the travellers with noisy shouts, after the manner 
of their kind in more frequented regions. Then a tea-khun with a 
crowd of natives seated before it—more gardens—then a bazar with 
a mosque and caravanserai adjoining it. Crowds of Sart dealers, 
haggling and chaffering after the manner of the East, and knots 
of Russian soldiers, some not very sob6r, fraternizing with the 
natives—all clad in the uniform worn in this country, a short blouse 
or gabardine of white linen, fitting tight to the waist, loose red 
pantaloons tucked into long boots, and jaunty-looking red /cepis, a 
species of head dress, which, we should say, judging from one of 
the illustrations, was singularly ill-adapted to the requirements of 
an almost tropical climate. But sanitary science has not made 
much progress in the Russian army. 

Orchards again, well water^, with a few scattered habitations— 
a medreaae or Muhammadan Uollege, with a fine garden, a favourite 
suburban resort in summer evenings—more orchards, a small 
bazar. Here and there an awkward looking tenement of un¬ 
burned brick, window-less and flat-roofed, jutting out angularly 
into the thoroughfare—a few natives, old and young, sitting at 
the doors of their dwellings. Then, once more, the traffic appears 
to increase—the stalls by the way side become more numerous— 
groups of soldiers lounging about listlessly become more frequent, 
all indicating the vicinity of the military quarter. We give a 
description of the approach thereto in the author’s ow^words :— 

‘The citadel,is separated from the town by a ditch, along the edge 
of which were ranged stalls of merchandize, and loads of cloves and 
barley for sale. Martial-looking Cossacks were here, bargaining with 
Sart dealers for tox’age. Camels were lying about waiting for their 
loads, glancing round patiently ’^ith their meek lustrous eyes. On the 
right was a sound as of running water, on the left more stalls, inters-* 
parsed with numerous bath-houses. The predominance of the Russian 
element in the population was very marked; about one-third of those 
present were Sart traders, and the remaining two-thirds Russian sol¬ 
diers—Linesmen, artillery and Cossacks, They did not appear to buy, 
but wandered about the place and lounged in the tea-houses, gossiping 
with the dealers in pell-messy (a Tartar mess of stewed-beef) and pies. 
* * * * On a barbette within the citadel Stood a sentry 

looking down on the busy throng below.” 
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After tills and other glimpses of mlUtaiy life which we obtain 
in the covrse of M. Pashino’s narrative, we are not surprised 
to learn, although the circumstanch is not alluded to- in any Russian 
military work wilh which we have met, that— 

“ Salutary as the dimate of Turkistan is in respect of the native 
population, it is reputed to be very unfavourable to the Russian troops; 
typhus, intermittent fevers, ague and scurvy, were very prevalent 
amongst them in 1866, and sunstrokes oi frequent occurrence.”' 

The climate of the country between Hazreti-'turkistana and 
Tashkend offers little variety. It is extre*mely hot in summer, 
the thermometer sometimes standing at Reaumur (198*’ Fah.). 
The heat of summer and the intensity of the cold in winter are 
increased by the prevalence of southerly and westerly winds 
blowing across the dcsei;t. The north and east winds which come 
direct from the highlands, are more genial in their effect. The 
slopes facing towards the south and west are consequently more 
barren than those having a northern or eastern aspect. The sum¬ 
mers are far hotter in Turkistana than at Tchemkend and Tashkend, 
as the former stands unsheltered, upon an open plain, whilst the 
latter are situated upon more elevated sites in the neighbourhood of 
the hill country, and are moreover shaded by numerous orchards 
and plantations. Little rain falls in summer. The wet months 
are October and March. In the winter the snow lies on the 
ground for about a mouth in the low lands, and for a space of two 
or three months in the higher districts. The endemic ^lisedses 
which prevail in the neighbouring countries, such as the leprosy 
of Affghanistan and Southern Bokhara, goitre and other similar 
affections, are unknown. The only real ailments amongst the 
native population (excepting an occasional visitation of Asiatic 
cholera) are attributable to want of cleanliness m their persons, 
to the bites of scorpions and other venomous insects, and to 
the imprudent use of unripe or over-ripe fruit. But although 
this, the most favoured region of the new Russian territories, 
cannot be described as *' a howling waste, in which jgnorance and 
poverty reign supreme”—a definition but too truthfully appli¬ 
cable to many parts of Central Asia—it is by no means a laud 
** divining fatness,” such as it has appeared to the fervid imagina¬ 
tions of certain writers. • 

The soil at the best, M. Pashino tells us, is not particularly , 
rich, anS the climate is a dry, exhausting one, which offers many 
impediments to the labours of the husbandman. Hence the 
inhabitants are compelled to have recourse to a careful system of" 
irrigation. Where irrigation is not practised, there is but little, if 
any, vegetation. The system has been applied with great sldU 
from time^immemorial, the fact being that the maintenance of ihe 
pmctice has proved a Usefol source of revenue to the exchequers 
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of the reigning khans. Wheat, barley, rice and other cereals are 
grown with success. Oats are not cultivated, but M.*Pa8hino is 
disposed to think that this crop would answer exceptionally well. 
Cotton, at the period of his visit, was only grown in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tchemkend and Tashkend, although the whole of the plain 
country on the banks of the Syr Daria appeared to him to be well 
adapted to this branch of culture. Apropos of this subject, we may 
here remark that we leai n from independent sources that a Com¬ 
missioner appointed by the Russian Government, was engaged last 
summer in investigating the possibility of reclaiming the steppe 
country by means of irrigating canals from the Syr Daria, but 
that these labours are as yet incomplete. 

M. Pashino consider the cotton of Turkistan inferior to that of 
Persia and Bokhara. This is due, he says, in part to the fact that 
the demand for it is small—the Kirghis obtaining their supplies 
from the Russian markets, and in part to the negligent manner in 
which the cleaning process is performed. The natives are not very 
discriminative in the choice of localities for planting this crop, but 
in general a prefeiencc is shown for situations open to the hill 
breezes. He adds :— 

Seeds of American Sea-island cotton have been tried, but did not 
yield. This, in my opinion, was due not so much to the fault of the 
seed (although it was brought by the winter-route, and was long upon 
the road), as to the fact that the island cottons are difficult to rear upon 
continents. Might it not be more advantageous to try some of the 
African varieties 1 ” 

The mulberry tree thrives well, but the rearing of silk-worms 
is not systematically practised, as in Khokand. 

Fruit and vegetables (potatoes excepted) are grown in abun¬ 
dance, but, judged by a European standard, they are for the most 
part of coarse and inferior sorts. The most remunerative garden- 
crops are grapes, poaches, and melons, all of which E|,re exported 
to Russia, the two former in a dried state—the art of preserving 
fruits being upknown here. 

The Russian Government, M. Pashino says, has, it would seem, 
anticipated great vesults from a development of the subterranean 
resources of the new territory, and it is to be hoped that its expec¬ 
tations may. not be disappointed. * 

He glances briefly at the reports of the various explorations 
made up to the date of the compilation of his book, viz. October 
1868, by the Ofiicers of the Topographical Engineers, and by 
private individuals in Turkistan—amongst others by a wealthy Sart 
gentleman resident in Tashkend, Said Azim. From these it would 
appear that in a few instances indications have been met with of 
the existence of mineral wealth, gold, steam-coal, lead, fcopper, &c., 
but that the difficulties in the way of “ prospecting " are very for- 
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midable, and that, as in tlio case of some beds of steam-coal which 
have been discovered, the ‘circun^stances of the localities, and the 
depth of the deposits below the surface, render the working very 
problematical. 

In stock-keeping, sheep hold the foremost place. Mutton and 
rice form the chief diet of the native population, and the skins and 
wool are also of value, the latter being exported to Bussia for 
felt-making purposes. Horse and camel breeding* a|^ profitable, 
but demand a larger capital—especially the former. The hand¬ 
some returns which can be obtained, have induced certain Sart 
traders to turn their attention to this pursuit, much to their own 
advantage. At the time of M. Pashino’s visit, horses were fetching 
in Tashkend from 10 to 60 roubles fRs. 15 to 75) and one particular 
breed of bay as much ^s 100 roubles. Camels were worth 40 to 
150 roubles ; a very poor one could be purchased for 10 roubles. 

M. Pashino appears to think that the resources of the country 
might best be developed by the establishment of milityy colonies 
along the Syr Daria, due regard being had to the antecedents of 
the soldiers selected as settlers, so as to secure experienced agricul¬ 
turists and fishermen. 

Of the fixed portion of the native population of Russian 
Turkistan—the Sarts—M. Pashino has much to tell us. The 
reports respecting these people have hitherto been rather discor¬ 
dant. In Prince GortSchakoffs Circular to the European Courts, 
touching the Russian movements in Central Asia, we find* them 
characterized as “ a race of people, more solid, more compact, less 
^ changeable and better organized ” than any others with whom the 
Russians had come in contact in these parts. Vambdry, on the 
other hand, speaking from his experience of the race in Khokand 
and Bokhara,* describes them as “ having attained the very highest 
stage of vice and profligacyhe adds, “ if they are to be taken 
as a specimen of antique Asia, the cradle of our race, it must 
indeed have presented in those early ages a sorry appearance.” 
M. Pashino's report is more favourable. He found .them “good- 
* humoured, plausible in speech, enterprising in business.” 
From his account it would seem that if Vambdiy’s position 
** that the number of scholastic institutions is in Central Asia a 
.criterion of the prosperity and religious instruction of a popula¬ 
tion ”f be accepted, their moral stcUika must bo elevated in com¬ 
parison wfth that of many of their neighbours. 

In Tashkend, M. Pashino tells us, with a settled native ' 
population of about 50,000 souls, there are 300 national schools, 
that is to say 300 mosques, the clergy of which are required to 
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impart secular as well as religious instruction to their ffocks. 
Every father of a family is bound to send his boys to school \ 
the attendance commencing at the age of 10 years. The daughters 
are sent in like manner to the’' wives of the Im4m by whom they 
are instructed in reading and writing. The Tashkendians sedu¬ 
lously observe the obligations which the Musalman religion in¬ 
culcates in regard of the founding and maintenance of schools. 
Moreover t||e .expenses su incurred are by no means heavy—no 
allowance has to be made for the pay of a teacher, the parents 
making small presents to the Im4ni who thus officiates, in ac¬ 
cordance with their means, from time to time. There are also 
numerous medresses or higher schools. Some of the Muhammadan 
clergy stand in no very high repute, but others are unquestionably 
men of learning and of sterling moral worth. 

It must be observed that M. Pashmo draws a distinction 
between the terms “Sart” and “Tadjik,” which are used by 
'Vamb^ry ^as synonymous. The Sorts of Turkistan would be 
much offended, he says, to be called Tadjiks. Both races are of 
primitive Persian extraction, but the latter are regarded as of 
servile descent, and of a distinct ai>d inferior race. 

M. Pashino was deputed by the Governor-General of Orenburg 
to institute enquiries into the origin of this people, and with his 
remarks upon this head we must bring our notice of his work to 
a, close:— 

“ The Sart physiognomy and character at once attest their Aryan 
origin. But individuals are frequently met with in Turkistan who 
call themselves Sarts, but who nevertheless betray undoubted tokens 
of Mongolian blood. This, however, by no means controverts the' 
foregoing assertion, as the peculiarity has^ doubtless arisen, as in many 
of the Persian colonies hereabouts, from intermarriages. When and 
how these Aryan colonists first settled in this country, must, in the 
absence of documentary evidence, remain an open question, but I 
venture to think that the population rkow known to us as Sarts, are the 
descendants of Persian emigrants, who, as teachers, artisans, liberated 
slaves, or pri^ners of war, settled here about the era of the conquests 
of Genghiz Khan. This hypothesis is somewhat confirmed by the 
fact that many them retain a knowledge of Persian, which in the 
Khanate of Khokand, where the mass of the population speak Turkish, 
is regarded as the Court dialect#' 

The manuscripts in the libraries of the Medresses appear 
to throw no light upon the obscure points of Sart History. A 
full . account of these documents may be found in a recently 
published work by a Russian writer, M. Khanikoff, entitled 
“ A description of the Khanate of Bokhara” 
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The Principles and Practicnl Success of the GompeHtion System : 
An Argument for its JSxtension. By Charles McMinn, B.A,, 
C.S. 1870. • 

A t a time whea the success of the competition system has been 
practically acknowledged in England by the late decision of 
Government adopting it as the test for all public employment except 
in the War Office, Mr. McMinn comes forward to prove its success 
in India and to urge its extension here. The first pjirt of his task, 
though ably performed, was perhaps uncalled for; the success of the 
system, so far as the Covenanted Civil Service is concerned, is 
undisputed. Mr. McMinn speaks of “vindicating the reputation 
which is so dear to us and the rights now so rudely assailed,” but 
is he not setting up a figure in buckram for the mere pleasure 
of knocking it down? It is time that the competition men over¬ 
came this feeling of morliid sensibility ; they have been on their 
trial now for fifteen years, and thej^ have shown that they can hold 
their own. Is it not also expected that they should hold their 
peace ? 

There is one chapter, however, which in common fairness we 
-cannot leave unnoticed. We believe it is only too common to 
regard the later competitioners as inferior to the men who came 
out in the first years of the new regime. Mr. McMinn asserts, 
on the contrary, that the men who have been selected since 1862 
(and he is not one of them) are abler men than their predecessor^; 
and he proves his position, to his own satisfaction at least, by 
four series of statistics. The same examiners, he says, give higher 
marks to younger men ; the University men who now appear in 
the Civil Service list have far more generally taken collegiate 
honours than in former years ; Oxford first-class men at modera¬ 
tions take a lower average place now than formerly; and the 
flame may be said of Dublin ; while the number of competitors 
has vastly increased and the area of supply has been enlarged. 
We have not the reports by us at present, whereby to test Mr. 
Me Minn’s figures, but it seems to us that there ds an obvious 
|allacy running throughout the argument, in the quiet assump¬ 
tion that all the men who pass the examination in England 
come out to India. This is not the case. Mr. McMinn himself 
.informs us that “the number of retirements (between the 
examination and the time of departure for India) now averages 
seven annlially but this circumstance does not appear to have 
been taken into consideration in the comparison which he draws 
between the older and the later competitioners. If we may pre¬ 
sume that these seven who retire now-a-days are among the highest 
in the list, it is clear that the comparison should be not between 
.the tenth man on the list for each period, but between the tenth* 
man in the former years and the seventeenth now I l^e fact 
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is, the first competitioners were Honour men before they competed 
for the Civil Service at all, and only those competed who thought 
it worth their while to come' to India. Now, men pass the 
examination at a much earlier age, and having secured a place 
in the Civil Service as a dernier ressort, betake themselves to 
read for University Honours, and, if sufficiently successful, throw 
over the Civil Service. Of course they must be very clever 
fellows to be a\jle to do this, but that is not the point. They don’t 
come to India. 

Although the proofs of Mr, McMinn’s pamphlet have been so 
carelessly corrected that we fail to understand much that we read, 
and although we do not agree with all that we understand, we 
admit that there are several points in it well worthy of attention. 
The description of the Civilian Judge is, we hope, a caricature, but 
no doubt there is sufficient truth underlying it to call for reform 
—a reform which can only be effectually carried out by a separation 
of the executive and judicial branches of the service. The injus¬ 
tice done to the junior members of the service by the present 
system of promotion in the non-regulation provinces—in the 
face, too, as Mr. Me Minn asserts, of positive orders to the contrary 
—is a matter which they would do well to take up, both in the in¬ 
terests of the country and in their own. The Non-Regulation 
Commission is now as well paid as the “ regular line” of the Civil 
Service, and of late years promotion in it has been much more 
rapid. We have no wish to depreciate our military civilians, many 
of whom have earned for themselves names that will be handed 
down to posterity. But after all, one is often tempted to ask what 
qualifications they possess for the functions w'hich they are called 
upon to exercise, or what singular merit led to their being taken 
away from their drill and pitch-forked on the bench. Mr. McMinn 
says “perhaps sixty per cent have been made civil judges or 
administrators, because they were married or going to be married, or 
because they had debts and duns and children.” The fact is, the 
Non-Regulation Commission is simply a close preserve for patronage, 
and such it will remain until the force of public opinion shal^ 
succeed in throwing it open. We maintain that members of the 
Civil Service have a prior claim upon these appointments, and, in 
the present dissatisfied state f>f the Service and the entire absence 
of promotion in the lower grades, the Government would do 
well to recognize that claim. The absurdity and injustice of 
the present system is sufficiently exemplified by the fact that a man 
may fail to pass for the Civil Service, and yet his more successful 
competitors may still find him always ahead of them in civil employ 
out here, simply because he happens to be some Secretary’s cousin. 

We regret that Mr. McMinn has not treated ^at greater 
length of the principles of the competition system as applied 
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to tho natives of India. For, after all, when he argues in favour of 
its extension, his arguments* must mainly have reference to them. 
Mr. McMinn has discussed the question as affecting a body of 
Englishmen sent out to govern a vast foreign dependency. 
He lays down that the faculties mostly required by such a body 
are imagination, reason, memory, force of will and conscience. Tho 
two last, he admits, are but imperfectly tested in a literary 
examination ; but are not those the qualities which in the case of a 
native are more important than all the rest combined ? We are 
ourselves far from thinking that the time has come when promotion 
among the natives should be regulated exclusively by literary tests, 
though tho introduction of the system to a limited extent might 
doubtless be attended with advantage. In oiir opinion there are 
other qualities indispensable in a native candidate for the public 
service, in compaiison with which scholastic proficiency should weigh 
but as a feather in the balance. Is it because he is of tho same 
opinion, that Mr. McMinn is silent on this branch of his subject? 


Ko Actress. A Stage Door-Keeper’s Story. By John Daly 
Besemeres London ; Effingham Wilson, Eoyal Exchange. 1870. 

I T is not often that an Anglo-Indian story is found worthy of 
being reproduced in England; and it is therefore with peculiar 
pleasure that wo welcome the pretty little volume which is now 
before us. Mr. Besemeres’s No Actress is a story of more than 
•ordinary merit, and coming to remind us as it does of an old friend 
whom wc have already learned to esteem, we have a special 
gratification in introducing it to the notice of our readers. That 
the author is a writer of great power, vivid imagination, rich hu¬ 
mour, and exquisite pathos, need not be told to those who knew 
Mr. Besemeres in this country, or who appreciated tho keen and 
stinging satire which ran through the early numbers oi^ the Indian 
Examiner. Nor can we afford space to prove by quotations from the 
tale before us that No Actress is really fit to take its place beside 
some of the best written stories of the day. The story is supposed to 
be told by the heroine’s father, and thg personality of the narrative 
fs well-sustained throughout. The plot is simple, yet full of in¬ 
terest ; the-incidents tragical, without teing ridiculous. We are not 
going to say what the plot is, for we should be sorry to deprive our ^ 
readers of the pleasure of reading it for themselves. But we cannot 
help saying that one great merit is the absence of that prying into 
details—that desire to explain every little mystery in the tale— 
which spoils the productions of so many superior novelists. Thus * 
Mr. Besemeres never for a moment thinks it necessary to say how it 
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came about tliat that horrid man Rushworth never was burnt in the 
train after all, nor does he pausf to enquire which particular blood¬ 
vessel it was that burst, when the heroine fainted away. He is 
content to relate the circumstances, and he leaves the rest to the 
imagination of his readers. 

We shall quote but one extract to give some idea of Mr. 
Hesemores’ stylo. The stage door-keeper is explaining how it was 
that his daughter at the outset of her career “ had no idea of 
acting — 

“ It was not as if she had been didl or low-.spirited or anything of 
that; sho was as chcorhd as the day, especially with children or a 
young friend or so ; and if 1 went oiit for a walk with her, she would 
sit down in the middle of a ring, and tell the young ones such tales 
about Little Red Riding-Hood and the Babes in the Wood, and such 
things as wo make pantomimes of, that they would come far and near to 
hear. There was one round-headed charity boy, that nobody could get 
to learn his lett(‘rs, though he had been caned to that degree that the 
guardians decided it would bo better to exj)ol him than continue the 
expense to the parish, after the ovei'seer had kindly placed a sour apple- 
tree at the disposal of tlio school-master. Well, sir, Mab took him in hand, 
and i^asted his alidiabet together, and taught him spelling, till his words 
in one syllabic were a treat to hear. Ho grew quite a reformed character 
under her management, and would go the rounds of the public houses, 
looking for me of a night if I stayed out unusual late, and lead mo 
hoinoiUiost rcs])cctfid. In short, she did a world of good in her quiet 
way, and all the other ladies in the coin])any wliose flrcsses she would 
alter and whose children she would amiise, all declared how strange it 
was that, with so many good qualities, she had no idea of acting ! ” 

Again:— 

“ I think that babies in a general way ai’e very liable to bo mis¬ 
understood, and not appreciated in consequence, much of their fractious- 
ness being set down to teeth or wind, when in reality it arises from 
pins. Whenever Mab took a baby in her arms, though it might have 
cried its features quite out of shape with its mother, sho seemed to 
know intuitively which was the proper side to lay it down on in her 
lap; and then she would pat its back a little, and pass her hands over 
it in a peculiar way that seemed like fondling, only I know it was 
eminently practical, and it wfls a hundred to one but what she’d 
find tl)at thci’o was a pin sticking into it through its roller, or else that 
the roller itself was tight enough to choke it, or something of that 
kind, lliough it was most in general pins. I dare say you felt it 
youi'self, sir, if ever you went to take a baby and pricked your fingers 
ovei- it, how much wo suffer in infancy from the over-application of pins.” 
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An Account of the late GoAndram Mitter, Naih Zemindar** 
in Mr. HohueWs days,*and of his descendants in Calcutta 
and Benares. By a Member oi the Family. Calcutta. 1869, 

T here is a degree of sanctity,” writes the author of this 
quaint and characteristic little pamphlet, “around the halo of 
antiquity. Man is naturally inquisitive, and his mind always yearns 
after the knowledge of the past, present and future.” From this 
natural impulse the compiler was led to draw out a\)rief sketch, of 
7 pages, of his great-great-grandfather, and a €omewhat longer one, 
consisting of 29 pages, of—shall we say it ?—himself. The whole 
pamphlet consists of 92 pages, 85 of which are occupied by an 
account of what the writer humourously calls “ Govindram’s 
offsprings.” Though this discovery is somewhat disappointing to 
those who expect to findi m this native history much that might 
throw light on the early history of Calcutta, the disappointment is 
to some extent made up by the amusing character of its contents. 
Though fulsome to a degree from the vanity and self-laudation of 
the writer, there is nevertheless a genuine ring in the narrative which 
reconciles the reader to its utter want of taste. 


One of the characteristics of this Mitter family seems to be a large 
protuberance on the forehead— a regular bump of veneration—“a 
sign of sincere piety and religious fervidity.” It seems that 
whenever one Bhagabuty Churn Mitter met his spiritual guide, 
“he would forthwith throw himself down, and bow to hijn by 
beating his forehead against the earth for no less than an hour, 
thus putting a stop to the passage of pedestrians and eques- 
J;rians. * * Even the spiritual guide was tired by standing an 
hour or so to receive the ^ronams of his disciple.” Wo are not 
told whether the bump is hereditary, though we are informed that 
“ the family has been ‘proverbially a religious one.” 

The following description of Kashishur Mitter—a Government 
pensioner—may bo interesting as illustrating the life of an elderly 
native gentleman at the present day;— 

“ He now looks after Iho education of his children ariU attends to 


other prb ,ifce and dome.stic affairs. Ho devotes his time to the worship ‘ 
and contemplation of his Maker, and to the reading of religious and 
other useful works. He never sits idly at home. He keeps a regular 
diary of his daily proceedings and the ofidita of the day. He is a very 
stmightforward, good-natured, patriotic, industrious, and sincerely pioud 
man. In nloney matters he is very honest, strict and punctual. The 
golden maxims ‘ Honesty in the best policy' and ‘the best worship'of 
God is to do good to his creatures ’ have all along been the guiding 
prinoiplaa and the mainsprings to the chequered life of Kassisshur Mitter. 
He passed the 54th year of His age on the 16th Choitro 1275, or 28th 
Mai*ch 1869, JVIay His mercy bless him with health and peace on ’ 
tlfe eve of his life I ! ” 

Kubsi&hur Mitter's biographer must be a veritable Boswell, 
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Brdhmadiger Pratinibedan. By Bijay Krishna Gosvdimi. Dacca 
Bengali Press. 

T his is an address to Brahmas by the Brahma preacher, Bijay 
Krishna Gosviimi. The chief points dwelt on by the writer 
are that, the wor.ship of o’lc God is the “ very life of Brahmaism,” 
that Brdhinaisni is a religion of universal love ; and that it is pure, 
true and eternal. The most interesting part of the tract is that 
which contains rules for the guidance of faithful Brahmas, They 
are as follows :— 

(1) A man will be admitted into the membership of the 
Bnahma Saintlj by making a public confession of his faith in the 
Brahma religion. (2) A Brahma should at least three times a day 
engage in worship, praise and prayer, according to the prescribed 
forms of the Samaj. (3) Ho should have family wojship at least 
once a week. (4) Unless prevented by sickness or any other 
urgent cause, he should regularly every week attend the Samaj 
for public worship. (5) Both body and sotd sliould be kept pure. 
(G) All initiated Brahmas .should bo recognized as members of one 
and the same household. (7) They should meet at least onf'e a 
week for social prayer. (8) At the time of devotion, the brethren 
should be borne in mind, and their faults forgiven. (9) If any 
bl'othar falls sick or gets into trouble, other Brahmas should try 
and help him. (10) Social intercourse should be cultivated among 
the brethren by visiting each other in their house.s. (II) The families 
of the brethren should be collected together, and endeavours should' 
be made to form a holy society. (12) In social intercourse, respect 
should be paid to the brethren according to their age. (13) When 
a brother commits a fault, he should be spoken to by another bro¬ 
ther privately. (14) No brother should have any connection with 
idolatry, or in any way encourage it. (15) Every brother should 
preach Briihmaism by his life. (16) The conduct of every Brahma 
should be regulated with reference to the commands of the one 
God, (17) Every day the heart should be examined with reference 
to the above rules. 

Padya Ghandrikd. By AsVini Kumar Ghose. Calcutta : Stan¬ 
hope Press. B.E. 1276. 

T he “ Moonlight of Poesy” is a volume of 132'octavo pages, 
divided into four sections or parts which have no «connec- 
with each another. Some of the pieces are in rhyme and some 
in blank verse. The first part contains a “ Prayer,” An Evening 
in Spring “ Summer-eve,” and a “ Conversation between a teacher 
and his pupil,” The second part amongst other things contains 
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lines addressed to the pocU, Kdlid^s, Bharat Chandra, Homer, 
IViiltoD, M. M. S. Datta, smd to Lord Bacon. The third part 
consists of the “ Marriage of Damayantithe “ Stealing of 
Parijatathe “ Stealing of Subhadra,” and the “ Entrance of Sit£ 
into the Infernal regions.” The fourth part contains the “ Lamen¬ 
tations of Rama at the capture of Sitd by Rdvana,” and a few other 
small pieces. We regret we cannot speak very favourably of this 
collection of poetical pieces. The ideas are, common-place, 
and those which are good, are borrowed from either Indian or 
English poets. We hardly expected to ‘find either sublime 
thoughts or original images; but we certainly expected correct 
and a somewhat melodious versification. In this, however, we havo 
been disappointed. In a great many places the versification is 
incorrect and harsh to a degree. It must be evident to any one, 
except of course the author himself, that Sarasvati has denied 
him the poetical faculty ; and as it is useless fighting against nature, 
Babu Asvini Kumar Ghose should, in our opinion, give up per¬ 
petrating poetry, and take to prose-writing, in which there is a 
possibility of his succeeding. 


UdiyA avatantra hhdshd nahe. By K^nti Chandra Bhattdichdr- 
jya, Pundit of the Government School at Balasore. Calcutta: 
Giiis-vidya-ratna Press. 1870. 

W E learn from the preface to this book tliat recently theJBengali 
language has been abolished in the Courts of Orissa, and 
the Uriya substituted in its place. Our author thinks that this 
measure has been adopted through a misunderstanding on the part 
of the Commissioner and of the missionaries, in looking upon the 
Uriya as a language different from the Bengali. In the little book 
before us, the writer accordingly tries to show that the Uriya is 
not a separate language—that it is in fact had Bengali. But 
in our opinion the Pundit of the Balasore Government School 
has failed to prove his case. The only argument which he ad* 
duces, though at some length, is that a great mahy Bengali and 
Uriya words are identical. But the same may be said of 
Bengali and Gujarati; indeed we speak from personal experience 
when we say that an educated Bengali can understand nine-tenths 
of a Gujardti discourse without even learning the alphabet of that 
language-. But no one supposes that Gujard,ti is bad Bengali, 
The fact is that Bengali, Uriya, Gujarati and other Indian dia¬ 
lects, are all derived from the Sanskrit; their resemblance is to 
be traced only to that circumstance. We believe that Uriya is 
no more had Bengali, than Low-Dutch is had High-Dutch, or 
Proven 9 al. had French. But granting, which we do not, that 
Uriya is badtengali, the Government, we think, is quite right 
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in making it the language of the Courts, since, though it he hod 
Bengali, it is good language in Orissa \ and the people of Orissa, 
who are some three millions n6t only speak that language, but 
have in it a considerable literature which is increasing every day. 
The Indian Government would h.ave been as little justified in 
imposing the Bengali language on the people of Orissa, as the 
Prussian Government has been in forcing High-Dutch on the 
people of Schlejiwig-Uolstein 


Bmhma-bidydlay. By Ayodhya Nath Pakadasi. Adi Brahma- 
Samc4j Press. Calcutta; Sakdbda 1791. 

T his treatise contains the substance of seventeen lectures 
delivered by the author at the Theological School of tlie old 
Brahma-Samdj. As in these short critical notices we do not feel 
called upon to enter into theological discussion, we shall merely 
indicate the suljects of the lectures. They are as follows:—(1) 
on the importance of theological instruction ; (2) on the know¬ 
ledge and love of God ; (S) on the means of attaining to the 
knowledge of God ; (-i) on the means of attaining to the love 
of God ; (5) on the kuowor of God and the speaker of God; (6) 
on those who arc entitled to be knowers of God and speakers on 
the part of God ; (7) on the book of the Brahma religion ; (8) 
the world and God ; (9) God’s truthfulness and His sovereignty 
ovel us }i (10) God’s power and will; (11) God’s endless power 
and universal destruction ; (12) God, like joy ; (13) God, beyond 
word and*mind ; (14) on the vision of God, and delight in God; 
(15) on dwelling with God; (IG) on fulfilling the will of God; 
(17) on obtaining delight in God, and fearlessness. The style 
of composition is admirable and often eloquent. 


Bhdratabarshiya Sandtana Dlmrma Rakshani Sahhdr Samvat- 
sariJea Bingapani. Calcutta: Sdhitya Press. B.E. 1277. 

W E have before us the first Annual Report of the Bkarata- 
harshiya Sanatana Dharma Rakshani Sabha, of which 
Raja Kali Krishna Deb Bahadur is the President. We are not 
sure whether we rightly under|itand the meaning of the name 
of the Society. Is it “ the Indian Society for tlie preservation of 
eternal religion ? ” or is it a “ Society for the preservation of the 
eternal religion of India?” On a careful perusal of the pro¬ 
gramme of the objects of the Society, we conclude that the latter 
meaning is attached to the name;—its members evidently behov¬ 
ing Hinduism to be the “ eternal religion” of India. But by what 
means do the members hope to accomplish their ^end—the 
maintenance of this “ eternal religion of India” ? They are set 
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down as follows :—^(1) By an exposition of the true scope of the 
Sastras”; (2) by “ rendering help to those who are engaged in 
perusing the Sastras;" (3) by•*“giving decisions to enquirers 
on doubtful points in religion (4) by “ finding out and publish¬ 
ing the truth of the Sastras in cases where Pundits are divided 
in their opinion respecting any Vcdic rite and (5) by “adopting 
measures m defence of the eternal religion of India, when attacked 
by any one with a view to its extermination.” Of such a society, 
of course, orthodox Hindus only can be members; but it is 
provided that if any person of Hindu birth, who has either 
embraced another religion or who has fallen away from the 
practice of religion, wishes to become a member of the Society, he 
may do so by going through a regular process of expiation. 
Such is tho natuio aud^ character of the Association, whoso first 
annual report is before us. Tho report itself is not of much 
interest. It contains a few hymns by the President; answers to 
questions put to the Society by various individuals ; addresses by 
Kaja Rajendra Narayan Deb and Babu Chandra Sikhar Mukho- 
p^idhya, and a letter from the Government of Bengal conveying to 
the President and “the members of the Dharma Sabha the thanks 
of the Lieutenant-Governor for the trouble taken by the Sabha 
in drawing up the vyavasthd designed to prove and declare that 
vaccination is not repugnant to orthodox Hinduism, but is rather 
in consonance with its precepts and traditions.” This last fact 
shows that the Society has been at least of some use. • 


Kavi-Eahasya. Part I. By Harishchandra Mitra. Dacca: Giri^ 
Pre.ss. 1870. 


T his is a poetical pamphlet of 52 pages, containing 39 short 
pieces, some of which are of fair merit. The author is a well- 
known writer and encourager of vernacular literature ; and we are 
sorry to find from the preface, which is written by his brother, 
that he is labouring under protracted sickness. , 


Chitta-Toshini. By Surya Kumar Sen Gupta, Calcutta: Bengal 
Superior Press. 1870. ^ 

H ere is another poetical performance, or epic, as it is called, 
though it consists only of a number of short poems. Some 
of the subjects of those poems are as follows :—“ Faith,” “ Native 
Land;” the “DurgaPuja;” “Love;” “Pride;” “Friendship;” 
the “T3runkard “ the Earthquake of 10th January.” The ^ter 
attempts to be very witty, and his worst fault is the affecting of 
vulgar words. 
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Paramdrtka-Oyan~Rjiindkam, Translated into Bengali by Kcsab 
Chandra B^y. Calcutta: Kavita-ratndkara Press. Sakabda 
1791. 

T his is a translation into Bengali of several small moral trea¬ 
tises in Sanskrit. In a characteristic preface the writer at¬ 
tempts briefly to show—much like M. Jacolliet, with whose book, 
however, we scarcely think he can have any acquaintance-—that 
the religion contained in the Bible has been borrowed from the 
Hindu Sdstras. “ Abraham” is only another form of “ Brahmd 
and the Holy 'J’rinity is the Isvara, Faramdtmd and Para-Brahma 
of the Hindu books. Our author has not “ the slightest doubt ” 
that Christ is only a Judaic conception of the Hindu divinity 
Krishna, as the coincidences in their histories are truly wonderful. 
As, for fear of king Kangsa, Krishna fled with his father to Brajapur, 
so Jesus fled with his father to Egypt for fear of king Herod j as 
Balarama was the precursor of Krishna when he himself “ distri¬ 
buted love” at Brindabun, so John the Baptist was the fore-runner 
of Christ before he began to preach; Balarama used to 
live on honey, so did John the Baptist; Krishna and Balabhadra 
sported in the waters of the Yamuna, so Christ and John the 
Baptist proclaimed love on the banks of the Jordan; Krishna 
selected twelve groves for his love-sports, so Christ chose twelve 
disciples for preaching love ; Krishna fed sixty thousand people 
with the particle of a vegetable, so Christ fed five thousand people 
with fite loaves and two fishes ; Krishna restored to life his 
friend Arjjuna, so Christ raised His friend Lazarus from 
the dead; Krishna was killed by the arrow of a fowler while 
sitting on a nimva tree, so Christ died on the cross. “ Therefore,” 
concludes our author, “ the name and life of Krishna and Christ 
are identical, with this difference only, that as John the Baptist 
differed from Balardma in eating locusts in addition to honey, 
BO Christ differed from Krishna in raising himself from the dead.” 


Kdminikalan^a. By Nobin K41i Debi. Calcutta: Vijayaraj 
Press. B.E. 1277. 

W E simply mention this book in order to bring it to the notice 
of the Rev. Mr. Robinson or whoever may be the censor of 
Indian moralou literature. Anything more silly or more filthy 
could scarcely oe conceived. There is sufficient internal evidence 
to show that it cannot have been written 6y any Hindu- 
woman; the prurient scribbler (and we wish the Commissioner 
of Police could catch him) has simply put a lady’s name on the 
^tle-ps^e in order to attract attention and possibly a rapid and 
e&tenaive sale. 
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Art. I—INDIAN LEGISLATION SINCE THE MUTINY. 

1. —Ancient Law, By Henry Summer Maine. London : John Mur 
ray. 1863. 

2. — History of Prices in England between 1259 and 1400 
By Professor J. E T. Rogers Oxford : 1866. 

3 — Acts of the Governor-General of India in Gounoil, between 

1858 and 1870, Calcutta, Government Pi ess. 

4 — Papers regarding the indebtedness of cultivators in Oudh 
Published by order of the Chief Commissioner. Lucknow: 1869 

T he thirteen years which have passed over India sij;ice the 
outbreak of 1857, furnish a retrospect full of interest and 
matter for thought. The untiling energy and strong will of Lord 
Dalhousie had before that time uprooted the stolid mass of Indiaa 
conservatism. The monster was fairly set in motion. Then cafne the 
mutiny, levelling the old landmarks, reducing matters for a while 
to a state of primeval chaos, and of course imparting additional 
momentum to the movement in the direction of change. That 
momentum has been gatheriiig force from year to year. Mental 
and material changes are being accomplished with startling 
rapidity. The ancient fabric of society is everywhere under 
repairs, but alas • in too many cases is being patched up with very 
incongruous materials. The new agreeth not with the old, and 
^ the rent is made worse. The causes of this agitation and move- 
* ment he deep in those tendencies,*which struggle for expression 
in such vague terms as “the spirit of the age,” “a slate of 
transition,and the like. It is, however, possible to indicate them 
with greater precision, and this is needed to understand the 

f principles which have been at work in the administration of our 
ndian Empire. 

, The French Revolution revealed to the astonished Govemmeuta 
of Europe that 'the masses' were made up of men. If you 
pricked them, they would bleed. If you wronged them, tb'^’’’ 
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would revenge. But not only so. It. showed that in the most 
ignorant and sordid natures there are deep springs of love and 
admiration, which only need tho touch of a true prophet's wand, 
to gush from the stony rock and fertilise the desert. The French 
Revolution was defaced by unspeakable atrocities, but it was not 
mere brutality or the lust of carnage which called an enslaved 
people into national life, and imparted invincible power to armies 
of recruits. It was a grand—it may be, an impossible—dream of a 
regenerated world,—a world of universal brotherhood, equality 
and freedom. These ideas were found to be more-potent in action 
than hundreds of thousands of bayonets, and any weight of 
artillery. When tho smoke and confusion of battle had cleared 
away, this fact remained ; we have felt the wonder of it more and 
more, as the years passed by, until novf' we are in danger of 
plunging into the opposite extreme. 

Man, battered and defaced with the iniquities of six thousand 
years, we are beginning to regard as an immaculate angel. Evil re¬ 
sides not in him, but in his circumstances. Do aivay with public 
houses ; multiply mechanics’ institutes; above all, lecture him when¬ 
ever and wherever you have the chance ; and you will rapidly see 
your man purified from earthly stains—“one entire and peifect 
chrysolite.” This is that “enthusiasm of humanity” which distin¬ 
guishes the age. 

And a great conviction it is; for such an unbounded faith 
in humanity is the indispensable condition of advancement. 
But it carries with it also an element of error, which is 
manifest in our inordinate belief in the power of machinery 
to regenerate the mind. This springs, as a natural conse¬ 
quence, from the notion that evil is a creature of circum- 
' stance. Is Ireland disordered ; do tenants shoot their landlords ; 
secret societies flourish, and the like- The remedy is obvious. 
Pull down the establishment, reform the landdaws, improve the 
system of education, and your wild Irishman will at once become 
a tame cheater. “ You may stroke him as gently as a puppy 
greyhound. He’ll not swagger with a Barbary hen, if her fea¬ 
thers turn back in any show of resistance.” This theory of huma¬ 
nity is gradually producing a notion that the science of government 
is deductive—not, as it really is, inductive. This too is inevitable. 
If malt be an angel only a little disguised by circumstances, all 
that needs to be done is to make a clean sweep of the circum¬ 
stances, and then apply the methods which philosophic philan¬ 
thropists have worked out for restoring him to the angelic condi¬ 
tion. ^ In England the number of men is legion, who with Mill’s 
Pditical Economy under their arm, or perhaps a volume of the 
Positive Philoaophy, and the use of a lecture hall, are prepared 
to usher in a millennium, wherein every working man shall labour 
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for six hours a day on abundant wages, and then in the bosom 
of his family “discourse of virtueftill the time for bed.” Fortu¬ 
nately the weiglit of vested interests and unlimited freedom of 
discussion prevent these theories from being brought to the test 
of practice. The most vehement reformers are compelled to 
reason and to prove, as well as to assert. Their schemes are 
passed through the fire of hostile criticism, not seven times only, 
but seventy times seven. Every particle of alloy is carefully 
smelted out before they are permitted to pass as sound currency, 
or made the basis for legislation. 

But in this country there can be no such thorough sifting. There 
is no public opinion to be appealed to, or to respond. Government 
must lead the general intelligence, if any thing at all is to be done. 
All the preliminaries eff legislation, the laborious collection of 
facts, their arrangement and analysis, their bearing and ten¬ 
dency as interpreted by history, their approximate effects on the 
moral and material condition of human beings, which in England are 
the work of specially trained intellects, must in this country be 
entrusted to officials, burdened with other duties, possessed of no 
wide experience, and, speaking generally, destitute of any know'- 
ledge, philosophical or historical. Here, the tests of capacity are 
a faculty of producing very long reports, and a small acquain¬ 
tance with the writings of Mr. John Stuart Mill. These, naturally 
enough, are found too often insufficient for the strain p^t upon 
them. A truly admirable desire for the happiness of the people 
undirected by adequate knowledge, has forced on the present con¬ 
dition of the country—one of confusion and anxiety. There 
is not war or universal bankruptcy or any other general calamity, 
but a growing distrust between governers and governed ; an increas¬ 
ing alienation between the various races which inhabit our empire. 

Deductive ideas of government, worked with feverish activity, 
have come in contact with a social system which has become abso¬ 
lutely organic during the slow lapse of ages, and have striven to en¬ 
graft upon it in a single decade changes which a tremendous Re¬ 
volution and more than half a century of thought and discussion 
have failed to accomplish in England. The purpose of the present 
paper is to point out in some cardinal instances* the consequences 
of these ideas, and the ill effects of laws enacted without sufficient 
consideration for the social institutions and habits of thought and 
action of the people whom they affect. 

In writing about the people of India, it is difficult to avoid tite 
danger of too wide generalization. The Burman has as little in 
common with the Afghan as the Parsi has with the man* of 
^ Kabul, but as much of the legislation of which we^ compltdn 
has been made applicable to scores of dissimilar races, it is impossi¬ 
ble to avoid treating the subject in an equally general manner. 
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^The reader, however, will be good enough to understand that the 
bulk of our observations refer,, more particularly to that part of 
India known as the Bengal Presidency. 

The learned author of Anoient Law has written two chapters 
which are peculiarly applicable to India—his disquisitions, namely, 
on Fatria Potestas, and the gradual evolution of the individual 
into a separate existenco, as the family merged into the 
tribe, and the tribe into the nation. In the first he shows 
the supremacy in oMen time of the father’s will—how, until 
the son was emancipated, the father was lord of his son’s pro¬ 
perty and person, and almost sole arbiter of the son’s wife and 
children. The parallel between this state of things and the 
Hindu joint family is striking. Around us we have thousands of 
examples of the exercise of this same authority. We see the 
father taking all the earnings of himself and his sons, and holding 
them under his own control: we see the family expenses regulated 
by him, the marriages of his grandchildren arranged by him, 
discipline among the wives and children of his sons enforced by him. 
We see him paramount in the household, none venturing to disobey 
his behests, the younger women not daring to bring even his name 
on their lips, or to show their faces uncovered in his presence. To a 
large extent these customs govern the domestic life of Moslems ; 
particularly among those tribes which, like the Muhammadan 
Kajputs and Goojurs of Upper India, have been converted to 
Islamism within the last twenty generations, and preserve the 
feeling of kinship with their Hindu brethren, despite the change of 
creed, still speaking of themselves as of the same Bhayachara 
with those Hindus. In this respect, then, a large part of our 
Indian Empire is in the same state socially as in the days of Manu, or 
as Roman society when the Fatria Potestas was in full force. The 
times have changed, but the people have not changed with them. 

Take another feature, the binding together of individuals into 
masses. The instinct of the bee and the beaver ruled the early 
races of man, a*nd however theorists may declaim about the strength 
of union and the gregarious ness of human kind, the fact remains 
unquestionable that the tendency of modern times has been to 
an isolation rather than a community of interests. Cities are aggre¬ 
gations of units brought together by self-interest, not corporate bodies, 
as they would have been in ancient times, and still were^ar on in 
the middle ages. For further illustration of this interesting pro¬ 
blem in social science we would refer our readers to the lucid 
and logical exjposition of it in Anoient Law. But while the fiict is 
so with regard to those civilized and cultivated nations, which form 
the population of the West, it is otherwise in India. Every 
one’s experience can illustrate this position in reference to Indian 
life in the village, the house, the shop. The fact.is notorious. 
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Within the bounds of the; various subdivisions of caste among 
Hindus and Hinduized Moslem^, no individual of the body 
feels able to act in any important matter without the as¬ 
sent at least of a portion of his congeners. Should he be 
audacious enough to attempt it, he would speedily be over¬ 
powered by the voice of public opinion. The popularity 
of the institution of the punchayet proves this. It is a matter 
which comes perpetually under our own ken. * When one of 
our domestic servants is suspected of an offcwice against etiquette 
or the maxims of caste, he is tried by his peers, and the award 
of the extemporaneous tribunal is rigidly enforced. The vast 
use made of the punchayet in the decision of petty civil disputes 
in the Madras Presidency, where its existence is countenanced 
and its dictates enforced by British law—the popularity and 
usefulness of similar tribunals in the Non-Kegulation Provinces, 
bear witness that the people of India preserve an attachment 
to their ancient institutions far greater than our unsympathetic 
habit of mind permits us to conceive of—that the units of society 
cohere with a force of adhesion and under the stress of relations 
which we can little realize—and, in a word, that society has not yet 
passed into the stage when the community splits up into an aggrega¬ 
tion of individuals. Granted then these two positions, that we 
whose sons break loose fiom parental control on reaching maturity, 
and who pride ourselves on individuality and independence, are little 
able to realize the conditions lying at the base of the social fabric 
with which we have to deal in India ; secondly, that a large part of 
* recent legislation in India has been built on a foundation of English 
law which is adapted to English economy—and the inference is 
inevitable, that many of our laws must be the occasion of suffering 
and disorder, among those they are intended to benefit. 

With these prefatory observations, we will go on to examine the 
legislation of the Viceroy’s Council since 1858, when the Five Acts 
had happily become obsolete, order had been pretty generally re¬ 
stored, and Lord Cannings policy of restoring dignity to hereditary 
noblci and creating a true aristocracy had come to be pretty widely 
known and believed in ; when, too the Governor General became the 
Viceroy, and the Queen the titular, as well as the-real, sovereign of 
’all the Indies. * 

Grouping this legislation, not chronologically but according t<r 
subject matter, we may consider it under its aspects as afiecting— 

The village; 

The home or family ; 

Trade ; 

Justice. 

And first as regards the village. The system of fiscal adminis¬ 
tration introduced into the Mogul Empire by Akbar and 
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his gifted chancellor Todar Mull, was thrown into partial abeyance 
by the Mahratta and Pindari \{'ars, and the confusion which co¬ 
vered the decadence of that Empire. This state of abeyance 
lasted more or less completely until the study of the Ain-i- 
Akbari and acquaintance with village life in the North-West 
Provinces led Robert Bird and James Thomason to the conclusion 
that Akbar’s system was the best suited to the genius of the people. 
By their exertions it was re-iutcgrated, and the fiscal administra¬ 
tion settled on that model. There are in this system three salient 
points which bear out our proposition that modern legislation 
has not harmonized with the archaic forms adopted in the Tho- 
masonian settlement. First, there is the doctrine that the State, 
as ultimate owner of the soil, is entitled to a share in its proceeds. 
Second, the institution of the village (^immunity. Third, the 
existence of the emphyteusis, as the Romans styled him, whom we 
cumbrously designate hereditary cultivator. 

The theory of the ultimate proprietary right vesting in the 
State is indeed one which, by reason of its profitableness, no 
Indian statesman has as yet dared to reject—still less to disown 
by any formal legal enactment. Mistakes have unquestionably 
been committed, and those on a large scale, by too rigorous 
an adherence to this maxim, and by fixing the State’s share of agri¬ 
cultural produce at too high a figure relatively to the altered value 
of currency of labour, of land, and of cattle for husbandry ; but all 
such mistakes were perpetrated before the period of which wo 
treat, and are not likely to occur again. On the other hand, we 
have had in 1861 Lord Canning’s waste land rules (which 
should indeed have been called the land waste rules) lavishly 
foregoing the supreme right of the State to a fixed portion 
of the proceeds of land by the low price at which waste 
land was to be sold, and the privilege offered of redeeming 
the land tax for ever. Fortunately local Governments by dilatory 
action prevented these rules from taking effect to any large extent; 
and the Seerbtary of State was led by wise counsels at home to 
restrict their operatioi^so far as to make them comparatively harm¬ 
less, but the principle which they embodied is all that we desire to 
call attention to. Again, we have had during the same period the 
astonishing proclamation by the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces that land may he had there at a noKiinal price and free 
of revenue for ever, and we learn that up to 31st December 
160,000 acres had been so sold: in other words, 250 square miles 
of soil throwif away, on terms which to Todar Mull or even to 
Thomason would have foreshadowed speedy bankruptcy. We have 
also the fact that in the three districts of the Lahore division, tra¬ 
versed by a railway, bounded by two rivers, containing the political' 
capital, and adjoining the commercial capital of a new province 
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with the means of indefinite improvement, on a revision of assess¬ 
ment after twenty years of peaces only ,£’1,300 were added totho 
Government revei'ue, although the prices of agricultural produce 
had risen threefold, and the old assessments were paid without a 
murmur when wheat sold at forty or fifty seers for the rupee, and 
railways and roads were not. These almost nominal assessments 
were avowedly made in order to pave the way fos a permanent 
settlement—that dream of philanthropists who fail to see that in 
relieving Paul pf dues which he and his ‘ancestors have paid 
under the common law of the land from ages immemorial, they 
rob Peter by compelling the Crown to let loose on him the inquisi¬ 
tional Income Tax assessor, the custom’s officer and the exciseman. 
Instances could easily be multiplied, but we forbear, for enough 
has been said to establisH the position, that recent action has set at 
naught, and that systematically, one of the three distinctive features 
of the old land law of India. 

To come to its second feature—the village community. This, Mr. 
Maine shows {Ancient Law, p. 260 et seq.) to be one of the most 
ancient types of society existing in the world, and one of those 
which have been least understood by English legislators. We quote 
some of his words scattered over the pages containing his rnasterly 
disseitation on the subject. “The village community of India is at 
‘ once an organized patriarchal society and an assemblage of co-pro- 
‘ prietors. The personal relations to each other of the nuen who 
‘ compose it, are inextinguishably confounded with their •pro- 
' prieiary rightsf and to the attempts of English functionaries 
‘ to separate the two may be traced some of the most formidable 
‘ miscarriages of Anglo-Indian administration. The village com- 
‘ munity is known to be of immense antiquity * * » * * 
and the most beneficent systems of government in India have 
been always those which have recognized it as the basis of ad¬ 
ministration.* * * In all these brotherhoods the tradition is 
‘ preserved, or the assumption made, of an original common pa- 
■ rentage. ♦ * * The tokens of extreme antiquity are dis¬ 
coverable in almost every feature of the Indian village comrau- 
‘ nity.” We might multiply quotations to shew the indivisibility 
of this sort of ownership, and thg primitive character of the 
'institution to which we refer, were it needful to our argument. 
But, bearing these two points in mind, let us look at the two laws 
which have turned rightsjn land topsy-turvy within these last eleven 
years, and in effect converted tenants into proprietors, and pco-^ 
prietors into ciphers. We allude of course to Act X of 1859 and 

• 

• * The Italics are ours. Surely Mr. cil for the Punjab Tenancy Bill in 
Maine must have forgotten this preg- 1868 he helped so materially to weaken 
naut passage, when by voting in Coun- such proprietary rightsin communities. 
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Act XXVIII of 1868—the Rent Law* and the Punjab Tenancy 
Act. In both these laws, notably in the former, we enforce our 
western limitation law and our communistic tendencies on a com¬ 
munity as old as the Aryan immigration. We impose a law which 
did not exist even in England till the 17th century, upon a com¬ 
munity of cultivating proprietors bound together by customs 
of immeasurable antiquity. We single out as the recipient of special 
advantages any man who has Held the land he cultivates for 
a period of twelve ^ears antecedent to the enactment. We in¬ 
jure thereby not merely the one brother whose tenant this 
hefeditary cultivator nominally is, but the whole body of cultivating 
proprietors; for the strength*of a chain is the strength of its 
weakest link, and by diminishing the power of any one member 
to resist adversity, we impair the vit'Ality and diminish the 
strength of the entire b/htherhood. Now this is in direct contraven¬ 
tion of the distinguishing merit which the Akbar system possessed, 
and which, so far as this, the Thomasonian settlement accepted 
and perpetuated. Strange, that even that great benefactor and 
philanthropist did not see the inconsistency between his mainte¬ 
nance of the integral unity of the village community, and'the license 
which he gave to the irruption of the hereditary cultivator. 
Stranger yet that our legislators, with advanced knowledge to 
guide them, should stereotype the inconsistency, and by their 
unphilesophical adherence to modern ideas make such a hetero¬ 
geneous mass as an archaic village community, saddled with a 
parasitical growth of hereditary cultivators, the outcrop of modern 
limitation rules, modified and cherished by communistic theories. 
It is well known that in many village administration papers drawn 
up at settlement, especially in the Punjab, there is a distinct 
clause providing against the application of English limitation 
law to the case of an absentee proprietor. In the instances we 
refer to, and they are legion, the brotherhood have voluntarily 
stipulated at ^settlement in terms like these. “ We, the signa- 
taries to this administration paper, do hereby acknowledge that 
“ A. B. and 0. ha.e rights of proprietorship in this village as per 
“ detail annexed; we do hereby agree that although they are not 
“ now resident in the village, we will put them in possession 
“ of their shares without demur, whenever they may return.” 
Now in the existence of this clause which is to be f^nd in the 
agreements of many thousands of villages, our legislators might 
have seen the reluctance of the village communities that English 
theories should operate to the detriment of their absentee brethren, 
even when the application of those theories was of advantage 
to the signataries. How much more earnestly would they have 
potested against the inroad on their rights by the installation of the 
hereditary cultivator by a simple ‘legal fiction into nearly all the 
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rigLts and privileges of the. brotherhood without their responsi- 
biltics? The so-called proprietory of the villages are jointly and 
generally responsible for the punctual payment of the Government 
revenue ; the hereditary cultivators are under no such responsibili¬ 
ty, and, we say it without any hesitation, are, under the operation 
of our new laws, in a far more advantageous position than the 
nominal proprietors whose lands they till. 

We have styled the hereditary cultivator thd emphyteusis 
in deference to a popular theory which, holds him to be 
such. But a much nearer analogy to the old tenure of the 
emphyteusis is to be found in some of those quasi-feudal tenures 
given by native governors to such of their followers as could carve 
out an inheritance by the sword. Such persons are known in the 
Punjab as conquest-tenure jagirdars. Their occupancy of their 
acquired possessions and rule over them was not liable to distur¬ 
bance by the dominant power, so long as they contributed their 
fixed contingents for war, and paid revenue and homage in times 
of peace. The difference between them and the Roman colonists 
was that these planted themselves on the land by their own good 
swords, and the Romans were located by the Republic. Between 
cither of these classes and the modern Indian hereditary cul¬ 
tivator the difference is wide, and the analogy faulty. 

In the foregoing remarks wo would not wish it to bo under¬ 
stood that we maintain that Akbar’s revenue system recognized 
no heieditary cultivator. Such persons did certainly exisf, when 
that system was framed and in all time since. But their rights 

* were far narrower than our legislation has lately made them, and 
their tenure depended on the actual fact of a transmitted in¬ 
heritance, not on a lapse of twelve or thirty years. A tenant 
might live on his land for half a century and not become a 
hereditary cultivator; and on the other hand three generations 
might successively occupy the land in a decade when the rights 
would probably have been conceded,—not, however, we repeat, such 
rights as have been now given—rights co-extensivt> with absolute 
owne^’ship and imperilling the very existence of the proprietary 
body, and the security of the Government revenue. For when 
ownership is in effect gone, what guarantee have we for the 

• realization of the revenue ? Sell thb estate! the estate is in the 
clouds, the^ewners hold the shadow, the substance is given to the 
hereditary tenant, who can sell or mortgage his tenure, and can 
perpetuate his line by adoption, and so maintain an irreversible 
domiqion over the whole profits of the land. 

The laws regulating the devolution of land in Oudh are a 
ead instance of the want of power in the British mind to shake 
•itself loose *from fetters imposed by years of routine. The officers 
who were placed in power in Oudh in 1856, were men of ability 

1 B 
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and conscientiousness, but they had been brought up in the 
North-Western Provinces whe^e the larger proprietors of land 
had seen their property pass away into the hands of peasants 
whom we had raised to proprietors, which same peasants have 
since seen their holdings given under Act X of 1859 to so-called 
hereditary cultivators. These higher officials in Oudh came to 
a newly annexed province with theories drawn from the practice 
of their past ‘ career. They looked on every Talukdar as an 
enemy of his race,-/ a wholesale robber, mufdercr and usurper. 
True to this principle, they deemed it their mission to do right 
to. the oppressed. Lords of broad acres which had descended 
to them from an ancestry rtf respectable length, were at a 
stroke of the pen deprived of their estates. Raja Man Singh him¬ 
self was put in jail for showing some obstreperous dislike 
of this procedure, and the Oudh Talukdars were brought down 
to the dead level which had long since engulfed the aristocracy 
of the North-West Provinces. 

In the spectacle of a happy peas I’viy, the aulijors of this mischief 
anticipated their iward and rejoiced exceedingly. The ladies of 
the Bailey Guard, the engineer officers who lay full length on the 
ground listening at dead of night for the ominous clinking of the 
miner’s pickaxe—these, and many a widow and orphan in England, 
know how false was that anticipation, how tremendous the storm 
that followed, how gigantic the forces raised by the feuilal lords we 
hoped to have eradicated, how wide-spread the rebellion, how deep 
the hate of the British which our erroneous policy evoked. Sym¬ 
pathising with the aristocracy, while determined to punish their 
bloodthirsty revengefulness. Lord Canning, himself a king of men, 
at one sweep confiscated all landed rights in Oudh, and in the next 
sentence loftily gave them back as a free gift of the Crown. In 
this manner, while precluding any person from alleging, his claims as 
a matter of right, he declared that the Crown would willingly surren¬ 
der its newly acquired lands, to any one who could establish 
a title which would have been good if its holder had not rebelled. 
Encouraged by this magnanimity, the Talukdars camo into 
Lucknow in April and May 1858 in some numbers, to proffer 
fealty to the State. But the delay in finally suppressing the re¬ 
bellion again excited their hopes, again seemed to offer opportu¬ 
nities for successful ambition. In June and July'Wiany of the 
half repentant returned to their old ways; and those who had 
made no submission twitted those who had. But when in October 
Lord Clyde took the field in mighty force, and * rolled up * 
rebellion into the Nepalese jungles, all the remaining Talukdars 
came in, and Lord Canning’s policy took full effect. 

But the vacillations of rulers, the oscillations of circumstances 
on such a scale, must shake society wofully. There were estates in 
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wliicli engagements for revenue had been taken first from 
the obedient Talukdar in April—then from his obedient tenant 
(the engagement holder of 1856-57) in June—then again from 
some crafty canoongoo who had managed to establish his claim 
in July to the satisfaction of the Settlement Commissioner- 
then again from the repentant Talukdar in October; and each of 
these engagements was supposed to convey proprietary right to 
its holder over the village or villages specified ih the schedule 
which accompanied it. The reconcilement* of these conflicting 
claims was a matter of immense difficulty. Still some kind 
of unravelling of the tangle had taken place, when in 186*4 
Sir John Lawrence became Governor-General, and revived 
the whole dispute by ordering a fresh enquiry into the claims 
of under-tenants, whiclvhad been to his thinking overlooked. 
It was well for Oudh that the officer selected to perform 
this task was of calm judgment, and had no bias to blind his 
discernment. 

After three more years of misery and turmoil, the question was 
finally set at rest by the diseovery that on the whole Sir John’s 
views were mistaken, and that the Talukdars in a very large number 
of cases were the true lords of the soil. Two or three Acts of the legis- 
latuie were required to settle matters on a firm basis, and put the 
question out of reach of doctrinaires, and now, for better or for worse, 
we may hope that the conflict of twelve years having subsided, peace 
and order will reign, though universal contentment cannot We have 
called these laws a sad instance of British shortsightedness, not 
. because they are in themselves bad, but because they are the 
enduring monument of weak mistrust on the part of Lord Law¬ 
rence of the judgment of his predecessors, a judgment which had 
been formed m the furnace of affliction and under a baptism of 
blood. 

Leaving now the consideration of modern legislation as it has af¬ 
fected the village, let us view it in relation to the family. Seen in this 
aspect, the picture appears to greater advantage. The fenal Code, tho 
Indian Infanticide Act, the Native Converts’ Marriage Act, the Farsi 
Marriage Act, and (although it belongs to a date slightly anterior to 
that,to which we more especially q^sire to direct attention) the 
•Wifows Remarriage Act, as well as tie Municipal Acts, are all laws 
which are innovations of more or less value. The marriage Acts 
were called for by the exigencies of the case, and drafted or 
approved by those whose tenderest interests were involved. They 
fulfil the primary canons of a good law, seeing that they 
an admitted want, neutralize a vast evil, and remove sti^r 
bling blocks out of the way of our advancing society. The same may 
be said of the last in point of date of this group of laws—the Act 
for the Suppression of Child Murder. It will be one of the fadeless 
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glories of Lord Mayo’s reign that he put his signature to this noble 
Act, a fit follower and supplement to that for the abolition of suttee. 
Where innovation is necessary to enforce among men the law of 
God, let us have it to any extent. Where it is called for by the 
voice of society for the removal of odious or fettering restrictions, 
let us have it without stint. Where it is the result of mere 
lucubration and of theoretical application of disputed principles, 
let us shun it as a serpent. The Penal Code contained some in¬ 
novations, but beingr for the most part a mere re-arrangement 
of well-tried laws, it is obnoxious to little remark in such an 
essay as the present which treats mainly of novelties. 

There can be no doubt that our application to India of the English 
law of persons has been more happy than that of our law of things ; 
partly perhaps because the former has itsetroot more deeply in the 
primary and lasting necessities nf society, and partly because 
moving in accordance with the Divine laws for governing the uni¬ 
verse, and coming in contact with a heathenish, and in many 
cases unnatural, condition of society, it found more room for its 
legitimate working, and a foundation in the approval of all 
wise men of every sect and creed, whicli could not accompany 
the application of a law of things. The one is based on hu¬ 
man necessities, which are the same throughout the globe, tho 
other on a variety of considerations, figments of law, periods of 
conquest and emigration, influences of climate, of tradition, of blood. 
In such diversities it was to be expected that occidental and 
oriental strains meeting would produce disharmony—that minds 
cast in one mould must turn out laws unsuited to minds cast in 
a wholly different one. 

That such is the result, any one can see. Against what class of 
laws during the time of their incubation have the adverse com¬ 
ments of the native press been mainly launched ? What class is 
it which has most frequently required to be repealed, which has 
been most constantly subjected to change or modification ? Wliat 
class has drawn out the most ill-feeling among the English com¬ 
munity? The laws of persons, or of things? The answer to 
these questions may conclude our remarks on this branch of our 
review. 

In the laws affecting contmerce and trade we find scope%)r 
wide differences of opinion. These are the Acts creating Muni¬ 
cipalities, the Labour Importation Acts, the Joint Stock Companies, 
Banking, Currency, Registration, and Stamp Acts, the Income 
and License Tax Acts, the laws regulating Telegraphs, Kaijways, 
anfl the Post Office, the Weights and Measures Act. So far as 
these Laws were needful to regulate clianges of our own introduc¬ 
tion as tho Railway, Telegraph and Post Office, there was a- 
manifest necessity for them. People who use all these novelties 
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witti the avidity display?'] by the natives of this country cannot 
grumble at having certain paths marked out for them wherein they 
must walk. And these laws beihg the growth of experience, and 
elaborated with care, their application to India has been beneficial. 
Prior to 1867 there was a law regulating the procedure and consti¬ 
tution of those institutions which in their European form were 
the life of trade and commerce, to which the Hanseatic League 
owed its vitality, and much religious toleration ite very existence. 
But the law for municipalities in India was seen by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab to bo capable of large and profitable 
extension, and he consequently procured the enactment of a law in 
1867, which has been the parent of otheis, providing for the organi¬ 
zation of bodies for self-government and local taxation. This has 
been hitherto productiye of great good, but is merely tentative, 
and, unless extended, ceases to operate in 1872. But each day's 
experience shows that local taxation is now a necessity of the 
empire, and that it is wise ana proper to permit the local munici¬ 
palities to raise funds for local purposes in their own way. 
There is little doubt that the Act will be extended, and it will be 
of great profit that it should be perpetuated. The power which 
it confers upon the municipality to make bye-laws for sanitation, 
and enforce the registration of births and deaths, is exceedingly 
disliked by the people. It has been said with truth “ that our 
“ sanitation laws stink in the noses of the people more than their 
“ own cess-pools,” but we cannot deny the right of a Government to 
enforce common cleanliness and decency, which the poor in 
every country are too apt to ignore, and which are proved by 
universal experience to be productive of longer and happier lives, 
and hence of profit to the community at large. 

Turning now to the laws which more immediately influence the 
course of trade, we come first to those for regulating the paper cur¬ 
rency. To make them popular and better suited to the genius of the 
people, they must undergo two changes which the Government of 
India see to be inevitable, but which they lack courage or perhaps 
experience to bring about. The convertibility of the note must 
be largely increased and the denomination reduced. Without going 
so far as some thinkers and writers on Indian finance, who advocate 
a dollar note, or even one for a single rupee, we would gladly 
welcome t|je issue of five-rupee notes. These alone will bo largely 
used, and the risk of loss by destruction, accident or theft, will not 
be so great as to deter small tradesmen in villages from possessing 
such paper. It must be admitted that the question of an Indian 
paper currency is besot with many difficulties, but the latest Act on 
the subject, that of last Session, which empowered the i^eoatixn 
* to invest tWo more millions in Government securities, a step 
in the^ right diregtion. Further information and experience, it 
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may be hoped will enable the Council to legalize a complete 
removal of present embarrassing restrictions. 

The Joint Stock Companies' Act has comparatively so little 
bearing on the natives of India, that any discussion of its effects 
would be out of place. Acts regulating emigration affect 
only an infinitesimal part of the population; The inno¬ 
vations which they countenancfe, may hereafter become of wider 
application; so far as they go, their object is humane, and 
their working practically useful. These remarks, however, in 
no way apply to the Kegistration and Stamp Acts. Both of 
these being universal in application, their influence extending to 
every family, and affecting the transactions of every petty shop¬ 
keeper from Comorin to Peshawur, from Kurrachee to Almora, de¬ 
mand some notice. The Registration Act proceeds, to our thinking, on 
false premises. The underlying principle of it is that, as in Europe, 
so in India, it is a security for contracts of all sorts that they 
should be registered : and that the voluntary action of parties, 
so far as it be not opposed to distinct law, public policy or 
morality, should always be left to itself; and not only so, but 
that it should be fostered by constituted authority, which au¬ 
thority, if called on to adjudicate in a disputed case, finds 
its task facilitated, and the course of justice quickened, by 
having before it a document duly authenticated by an unbiased 
Government Officer. Now all this is true only if there be good 
faith oh the side of both parties, at least when they contracted. 
Good faith implies full knowledge of facts, and the absence of 
unfair advantage. A well-known principle of law is that “ force, • 
fraud, and duress, vitiate any contract.” Let us consider for 
one moment, what is the nature of the very large majority 
of contracts in India. They are engagements between the money¬ 
lender and the villager, as bonds, mortgages, acknowledgments 
of book debts, and such like. It needs not the experience of the 
Indigo riots in Bengal; it needs not the remembrance of the trans¬ 
fer of nearly the whole of Rohileund before the rebellion from the 
Rohilla owners to the Hindu bunyas by the operation of our 
Courts; it needs not the publication of the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner's invaluable papers, 'exhibiting the relations between peasant 
and money-lender in Oudh, to*prove that in very many cases the 
bonds exacted are worthy of Shylock alone. He will sell the 
peasant's last ox, he will take an irredeemable mortgage of 
his last rood of land, rather than forego his 30 per cent, in¬ 
terest, and if he can, he will have the engagement to pay 
authenticated by the seal and signature of a ^gistrar, wno, if 
an honqjary rural Registrar, and not an Officer of Government, 
is not unlikely to have a personal interest in the transaction. 

It is beside the point to argue that the contracting parties both 
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knew what they were alx^ut. It will be allowed by eveiy Begis- 
trar you choose to ask that they do not; or if they do, that the 
bonower is in a vast majority of cases so hopelessly enchained 
by the lender, and so much in terror of the decree of Court which 
hangs like a sword over his head, that he is in truth not a free 
agent, and the contract is one which, if the equities were 
rightly weighed, would be void as executed under duress. Some 
Registrars, in their humane endeavours to protect the weak and 
foolish, insist on seeing the money paid over in their presence. 
The quick wit of the obligee meets this. In one case which 
came under our notice, a bag full of copper topped with rupees 
was laid before the over-inquisitive Registrar: in another, as 
the old woman who received cash in the o6Sce was too fee¬ 
ble to carry out 9ibs weight of silver coin, the mortgagee was 
kind enough to carry it for her—to his own house however—and 
was also kind enough to pay the hire of the pony on which she' 
rode; this hire, and a new suit of clothes being all wherein she 
ever profited by the one thousand rupees for which she mortgaged 
her laud. Such examples have doubtless come under the notice 
of every Civil Officer of any experience in the country. And apart 
from the general scope of the Act, we would draw particular atten¬ 
tion to the Sections numbered 52 to 56, which rule that within one 
year from date of registration, specially registered documents 
{viz.y those on which double fees have been paid) may be brought 
into Court, and there treated precisely as a decree. It is‘ not too 
much to say that at least some of the High Courts have tacitly 
allowed these provisions as applied to this country to be monstrous ; 
and the exercise of legal finesse has mitigated their rigour aa 
far as was possible. Thus it has been ruled that the law only holda 
if the obligor himself be the person from whom the money is to be 
recovered—it cannot be employed as against his heir. It has been 
also ordered by one local Government, on the suggestion of the 
Chief Court of the Province, that no Judicial Officer is to hear 
any such application, if the document has been previously- 
registered before himself in his executive capacity. This, be it per¬ 
ceived, is to guard against the temptation of double fees on the one 
hand, and the possibility of his having an interest in the subject 
matter on the other. Now, can a law be defended which re¬ 
quires to be repeatedly checked and modified in this fashion, which 
compels the Executive in the interests of humanity to resort to 
shifts and dodges to neutralize its evil as far as may^ be ? No 
langqage can describe the mischief to which it may give rise, no 
it is evident that both the Judiciary and the Executive everywhere 
see, and yet it was passed only four years ago, and, notwith* 

' standing all the expression of high opinion agaiiwt it, still 
encumbers the Statute Book. We have very serious doubts 
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whether any Registration law at all, except as between Europeans 
and Americans, is of advantage in India : we have none in assert¬ 
ing that Sections 52 to 56 are engines of crushing tyranny, where 
wealth and deceit find a royal road constructed for them by the 
Legislature into the honest earnings of the husbandman, the 
patrimony of the orphan, the scanty possession of the widow 
and the forlorn. 

The history of the Stamp Acts which we next review, is curious. 
The old Stamp Acts v/ere various and manifold in different parts 
of the empire. Bengal, Bombay, and Madras had each its own. 
As these were all of date prior to the mutiny, they are now, to 
all intents and purposes, fossil antediluvians. Stamp duties were 
a part of Mr. Wilson’s scheme for restoring the financial equilibrium 
in 1860, and the first recent Act was numbered XXXVI of 1860. 
It was found to be like his Income Tax Act, too English in com¬ 
plexion to be practically useful; and so, twa short years after, 
it was supplanted by Act X of 1862, a modified version of 
it, and an amending Act which was passed immediately after it, 
numbered XVII of 1860. This Act of 1862 possessed greater 
vitality, for as regards duties on documents other than those con¬ 
nected with the administration of justice, it lasted for nearly 
eight years. The Legislature, however, could not help patching 
it as regards Court dues in 1867; for in that year they passed an 
Act radically changing the schedule of such fees, and greatly 
raising the scale. Whether the ghost of Professor Mill 
had since flaunted in the Law Member’s face those pages of his 
history wherein ho furiously denounces all taxation of justice, 
we cannot say : the fact remains, that in 1869 the Act of 1867 
was repealed, and a new one, called the Court Fees Act, was 
put in its place, by which the Courts are now guided. The 
chances are that in a year or two the Finance Member will 
come to loggerheads with the Law Member, complaining of the 
unnecessary waste of income induced by the Court Fees Act, and 
will cause it to be repealed, and the Act of 1867 revived. How¬ 
ever this may be, we have had in ten years six different Stamp Acts, 
—the second tinkering the first; the third repealing both ; the 
the fourth repealing half the third; the fifth repealing the other 
half; the sixth repealing the feJurth ; and all these six ignoring the • 
poor old one which had done duty for a quarter of a centiwy. Surely 
some one has forgotten the maxim—“ festina lente! ” Surely it 
must confuse the Financial Secretary’s Budget calculations to have 
all this change ! Surely it is a pitiful thing to waver back^wards 
and forwards in such wise in high affairs of State! 

. Our opinion regarding the Court Fees Act is that it was quite 
unnecessary, and has been the cause of a useless sacrifice of‘ 
income. Act XXVII of 1867 worked well enough: it tended 
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to diminish litigation, it /ated revenue-paying land at its true 
value of eight times the revenue, and it was free from that distress¬ 
ing minuteness of detail which dbscures the Court Fees Act, and 
which can only bo characterized as an S'ttempt to accomplish the im¬ 
possible—or, in other words, to tax petitioners at the courts of justice 
in such a manner that they should absolutely like to be taxed. The 
waste of time caused to all executive functionaries high and low, 
by the necessity for studying the lengthy tables and the involved 
structure of both the recent Acts, is not • appreciated by the 
authors of the measures, but to the every-day life of the Magis¬ 
trate and Collector »it is an added burden which might. well have 
been spared. And it is well that we note one more obstacle in the 
way of the due execution of these laws, and that is the inaccuracy 
of the translation. The Penal Code was translated by a Committee 
of native gentlemen, and the translation, though laboured and too 
ornate, is yet such that it can be understood by a painstaking man. 
But in the vernacular editions of these Acts no such precautions 
have been taken, and although each local Government has been 
directed to have translations prepared in the vernaclilar of the 
Province, the Urdu translations, being made by the staff of the 
Viceioy’s Legislative Council, are in some cases unintelligible; 
and much of a Collector's time is taken up in explaining the 
meaning thereof to his subordinates. Things unknown to oriental 
usage should be explained by a foot-note ; what man inland knows 
what is meant by a “ Charter-Party " for instance, or its vernacular 
equivalent ? Even the English conception of a deed of releasOj 
translated ** farighkhaii,'* is very imperfectly rendered by that 
word ; the English signifying release from an admitted but unsatuh 
fied obligation, the Urdu—payment in full of a debt. 

Akin to the Stamp Acts as a resource for improving the reve¬ 
nue, are the Income and License Tax Acts. So much has been 
written and said about these, that we may well spare ourselves 
any lengthy disquisition, but we may point out that the observation 
just made concerning the mutability of the Stamp Abts, applies yet 
more strongly to these. In ten years there have been no less than 
seven ; the first and second on one principle; the third or License Tax 
^ on another; the fourth on yet another; the fifth on a modification of 
* that of the first and second ; the sixfti raising the rates legalised by 
the fifth buC maintaining its principles; and the seventh, a hybi^ 
monatrum horrendum, informe, tngene, eui lumen ademptvm, a4 
attempt at letting rich, and therefore presumably hon^, 
people tax themselves, and poor, and therefore presumably 
honest, people be taxed by the Collectors. The author of 
^effort of genius must have been taught in his youth, as Mils 
‘Kilmansegg was. 

That people with naught, were naughty. 

1 0 
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Let us not forget in naming these seven Acts, that there was 
one more, or the talk of one more, for imposing a license on 
trades in 1860, which, however, Vemained hrutum fulmen, not hav¬ 
ing been enforced. As we have said before, the only reason we do 
not discuss these enactments further, is that we have had, and shall 
liave, quite enough of them without. 

The Weights and Measures Act is the last enactment which 
claims attention in this division of the subject. It is not the 
first time in history, by many scores of examples, that the 
pursuit of that which is good in the abstract haS misled men into 
launching measures which are mischievous in application. It is too 
obvious for remark that in legislation, as in morals, a merely abstract 
goodness which gives way under the stress of facts, is virtually good 
for nothing. Our idea of this Act is that it is like using a rifle 
.for snipe shooting. It is not possible to imagine greater confusion 
than would be caused if this Act were really enforced. The most 
petty transaction of the cottage spinner would be governed by 
it ; and it Avould be one more tool placed in the hands of that 
numerous and unscrupulous class, more numerous in India than 
in any other countiy, who live by using their supeiior knowledge 
to the detriment of the ignorant and the weak. Matters of arith- 
►metical reduction of the old seer into the new “ ser,” of the old 
chittack into the now decimal of a “ ser,” would always be managed 
to the injury of those who have no helper. Luckily the Bill 
is periftissive only, as regaids its most stringent clauses; and it 
is very much to be hoped that the local Governments will show 
'themselves wiser than the Members of the Council who voted 
the proposal into Jaw, and will quietly refrain from enforcing 
this Act, at least until the present agitation in prices shall 
bave subsided. No more unfortunate or inopportune time 
■could have been chosen by the meddling theorists, who in 
India would refer for our standards of length and capacity 
to certain bits of brass lying in a Parisian office. Here within 
the last dozecryears we have had universal rebellion, unexampled 
importations of silver, three widespread famines, five equally 
widespread seasons of pestilence, immense impulse given to 
the growth of cotton, jute, and opium, besides such less important 
articles as tea, oilseeds, and products other than food. We have' 
bad exchanges '^ith England ruling at rates never known before. 
We have had a deluge of legislation, rural, social, commercial, 
judicial; telegraphs and railways driven in everywhere; and now our 
legislators must needs crown the structure, or rather, shall we say, 
try to give a last blow to knock down the structure of society, by this 
vast bill for interfering in every single operation of trade. If 
enforced, it is admitted the law would be of incalculable damage I 
its merit was said, even by its autlior, to lie in its quiescence 
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and the lar^fe discretion surrendered by the Viceroy to his sabor- 
nates as to when and where it should be introduced. Then why 
was it passed ? It reminds one very much of Juno shaking her 
fist with furious menace, but stopping short at “ Q,uos ego”——— 

No retrospect of recent legislation would be complete without a 
glance at the purely judicial laws which have been passsd since 
the rebellion—the Penal Code, the Civil and Criminal Procedure 
Codes with their many modifications, the Acts concerning the 
Procedure of the several High Courts and Strait’s Settlement 
Courts, and those chapters of substantive civil law which have either 
become law, or are being matured. 

First in point of time, and also of excellence, is the Penal Code 
Tho fruit of thirty years of interpellation, the work of masterly 
minds, it has stood the test of nine years of experiment, and 
has stood it right well. No important amendment or change has 
been engrafted on it except the Whipping Act, which was forced 
on the Legislature by political as Well as by fiscal necessity. The 
corporal chastisement permitted by it is of the mildest description 
consistent with the dignity of a magisterial sentence, and its 
operation is unquestionably beneficial in delivering the young 
from the taint of prison life, and all society from the support 
of a mass of able-bodied, non-eflective members. 

The Proceduie Code has bad diflSculties to contend with, due 
to the Non-regulation system. It was quickly discovered* 
that in provinces governed on that system its result would be to 
paralyse tbe Executive body, to whom is there^ommitted the 
judicial administration. So the Government passed Act XV of 
1862, which gave power to Magistrates in such provinces specially 
authorized by Government, to try any offences not punishable with? 
death, and to pass sentences not exceeding seven years' imprisonment. 
Other defects were in course of time found in the Code, which led to* 
an effort to enact a new Code, repealing the old one, and consolidating 
the several amending Acts. This having b<‘on prevented by the 
obstructive jealousy of the Indian Law Commiesioners,* whose bureau 
is in London, the best that could be done was to repeal all the 
amending Acts, and in lieu of them to issue one new amending 
Act, which goes by the name of Act VIII of 1869. 

The Civil Procedure Code, which is numbered Act VIII of 1859, 
led to a material improvement upon the practice of the Courts. It 
was much indebted to the simple and inartificial procedure which* 
had redeemed Punjab Courts from the obloquy into Which tjie 
Civil Courts of the older provinces had fallen. And because it 
was so similar to that procetlure, one Lieutenant-Governor of the- 
JPuiyab throughout his reign resisted its introduction into tho* 
territories under his control But in due time the inherent excel¬ 
lences of the Code, and the necessities of more strict procedure 
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which followed in the wake of the supersession of the Non-regu- 
ation Higher and Appellate Court (that of the Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner) by the Chief Court, compelled the Executive to yield to the 
Legislature, and Act VIII now regulates the civil procedure of 
the whole empire, we believe, subject of course to the patching 
which, in common with all late efforts of our luckless local Legis¬ 
lature, it received from Act XXII of 18G1 and the successive 
Stamp Acts. 

The establishment of Small Cause Courts by an enactment of 
3861 (of course modified by another four years afterwards) was 
another step in the right direction : viz., that of giving cheap and 
speedy justice in cases where pleaders find it of small profit 
to interfere, and where simple matters of fact are tried and decided 
by simple rules of law. It is true that at first some Courts 
of this kind obtained the rich name of Cholera Courts from the 
rapidity and severity of their action, but on the whole their popu¬ 
larity proves the need for them j and there is no inherent 
necessity for their becoming too easy towards plaintiffs, as it is 
said that they sometimes are. We would advocate, however, the 
introduction of a system of .periodical visitation of such Courts 
by one of the Judges of the High Court. Unless such visitation 
be practised, and unless the chief judiciary body make free uso 
of the power of transferring from time to time the ministerial 
officers of such Courts, they are certainly apt to become nests for 
systematic oppression, as cliques of underlings form, and the fact 
is not brought lb light owing to the freedom from revision in ap¬ 
peal which the cases of such Courts enjoy. 

It is commonly understood that the present Legal Member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council has under preparation a large 
scheme for the amendment of our Courts, and that one promi¬ 
nent feature of the amendment is a curtailment of the license 
of appeal. With proper checks against carelessness in the Courts 
of first instance, a circumscription of this power of appeal would 
be of great advantage, as the practice of Small Cause Courts has 
shown. Till the details of the scheme are published, however, it 
would be premature to attempt discussion. 

Some more Acts have been passed which give power to the 
Deputy Commissioners of dislricts, in provinces not under the 
general Regulations, to distribute judicial work amongst the 
Courts subordinate to them, and to define more precisely the 
functions and authority of these general oflScials, These Acts 
were called for by the urgent need for the use of such dis¬ 
cretion. In some districts of the Punjab, the Non-regulation 
principle has completely succumbed, and the Executive Offi-, 
cers are so burdened with judicial business, that one or other set 
of their duties falls into abeyance, Comment upon this state of 
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things is unnecessary. It Vs universally admitted, and expedients 
must shortly be put in practice for relieving it. 

This short survey of a very wiSe subject, has been of necessity 
a sketchy and meagre one. All we have attempted to do has 
been to investigate the leading principles, not the details, of some 
of the more important enactments of the period, to enquire how 
far those principles have chimhd in with the unalterable, or 
at least unaltered, state of native society in India, and how 
far their want of harmony jeopardizes • the prosperity of 
the empire. The late Law Member of Council gave us, not 
long ago, an eloquent vindication of himself against the imputation 
of over-mdustry in law-making. That manifesto was an admir¬ 
able piece of special pleading ; but had it been followed by acting 
on its theories, it woutd have been entitled to more weight than 
events have given it. Since it was propounded to the world, we 
have had the Weights and Measures Act, which is of all recent 
legislative enactments the most universally irritating and meddle¬ 
some. We have only been saved from a law for the appropriation of 
land by the State, and from another equally unwise piece of 
legislation in the proposed Canal Act, by the indignant clamour 
of a free Press, and we must therefore conclude that Mr. Maine’s 
disclaimer of over-legislation was not the voice of the Government, 
but the avowal of his own opinions. We mistrust its weight now. 
We fear a continuance in the same way. It is this whicl^has in¬ 
duced us to speak. We plead the cause of the silent; we speak for 
those whose ignorance, whose helplessness forbids them to speak 
for themselves ; we intreat Lord Mayo and his Council to pause in 
their headlong career, and if they see no port into which 
they can steer their ship of State, at least to lie to. It is old 
advice: it was given to Csesar Augustus, and it is not inapt now— 

0 navia, referent, in mare to nori 
Fluctua! 0 quid agis ? • • 

• * Tu, nisi ventia 
Dcbea ludibnom, caye! 



Art. II.—the FUTURE COINAGE OP INDIA. 


1. —Report of the Royal Oommiasion on International Coin¬ 

age, London. 1868. 

2. — Gazette of India, Part V, Simla, 23rd July 1870. 


T he introduction into the Legislative Council of a Bill to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to Coinage and the 
Mint, presents an opportunity of considering the question above pro¬ 
posed. We do not suppose that the Government mean to pass this 
Bill as it stands, for it is in fact little but a consolidation of the 
present laws, together with an enactment of the rules now in force 
for receiving sovereigns and gold pieces. The new portion is the 
provision for defacing light-weight and obsolete coins ; and it can 
hardly be necessary to hurry through the Council a Bill which 
cannot but affect commercial transactions seriously, and which should 
be very carefully considered in its details. 

We purpose to deal somewhat elementarily with the subject, 
because, in fact, few persons in India have clear ideas as to currency ; 
and we will beg the forbearance of those of our readers who are 
better informed, while wo attempt to deduce, from elementary 
notions, a system of coinage which shall suit the present and 
probable future wants of India ; and first we will ask the reader to 
endeavour to divest himself of any notion, such as our familiarity 
with gold and silver as coin creates, that they are endued with 
any mysterious exemption from those fluctuations in value which 
afiect all other commodities. 

When the inconveniences of barter were felt, we may suppose 
a search made for a system which should allow of a freer trafiic. 
The inconveniences of barter would be felt to be, 1 st—That the 
articles to be exchanged would frequently not admit of division j 
2nd—That it might not be easy at once to meet any one wanting 
such as were offered ; and 3rd—That these would very frequently be 
perishable. Corn of any sort would fairly meet all these difficulties 
as a medium of ej change ; but it would soon be found that porta¬ 
bility, accompanied by non-liability to consumption, would create 
a factitious demand, which would more than compensate for the 
general utility of such an article as corn ; and this would lead to the 
use of the metals as the principal medium of exchange. By some 
such unconscious process (for we by no means intend to assert that 
there was ever any actual deliberate selection) the metals which 
are in use in various parts of the world for money, have been 
accepted as media. Silver and gold owed probably their general 
selection to their beauty. This, 'indeed, they share with precious 
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atones; but the latter are not divisible, and consequently have never 
served in any sense as money. Ori^oally, metals seem to have been 
paid by weight—a proceeding whi^ is not yet entirely out of use 
in the world ; but the use of coins, that is, pieces of metal whose 
weight and purity are guaranteed by the mark of some responsible 
person or body of persons, was a great simplification, and has 
met with general favour. The privilege of so marking metal, or 
coining, became of course highly valued, and soon was absorbed 
into the hands of governing bodies and their grantees. 

Here we must consider, what is Value. Value, then, in the 
earliest sense, means the amount of labour stored up, so to speak, in 
an object; and the relative value of two things means, in a rough 
way, the relative amount of labour necessary to obtain them. If 
then, the labour stored u^ in either be taken as a unit, that in the 
other, as measured in terms of it, might vary; and it would of 
course be as correct to speak of a pound of gold being worth so 
many quarters of corn, as in the usual way. If the amount of 
labour expended on an article vary at different times, then 
its value will vary ; and this is one principal source of the 
variation of value in the necessaries of life, and the primary 
cause of all variation of values. That which is most uniform in 
the call for labour to produce it, would, other things being 
the same, be the best measure of value ; and the uniformity of 
the abstract value of metals in this sense points to them %s good 
measures of value. 

When, however, we come to make exchanges, we arrive at ano¬ 
ther condition for producing value. In the case of every sub- 
tance, and especially in the case of oi!e which is perishable, rare, or 
brought from far, it may happen that there is not enough of it 
in one place to satisfy all who want it. There is thus a demand 
for it, and unless this is met by a corresponding supply, people 
will be willing to give more of the measure of value in order to 
secure themselves a full share. Ordinarily this is the most fertile 
source of variation of value, and it affects all things. * If the sup¬ 
ply is insufficient for the demand the price rises, and the article is 
dear ; if it be excessive on the other hand, those holding are anxi- 
,ous to be relieved of their stock anj reduce their prices, and the 
article beconjjes cheap. 

We have now data enough to enable us to select a material for 
a principal coin. As it must be indestructible, we come to the 
precious metals, so called from their possessing this quality in 
a high degree. Of these, platinum, gold, and silver, have alone 
for long been used as materials. Platinum was tried by the 
Russians, but has, it is understood, been abandoned, as it was' 
found that the available quantity was so small that its value varied 
with every change in supply, and it is also so soft and difficult 
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to work as to render it unfit for this, purpose. We are thus left 
with golcf and silver alone. 

Silver is the actual standard 'material of India ; it was so univer¬ 
sally, and it is still so of Holland and several other European 
countries. Gold has since 1868 been the sole standard of England, 
and it is virtually so now of the Continental Monetary Convention, 
and of the United States ; but these countries have only lately made 
the change to it. Most, if not all countries, have coins of more than 
one metal. The amount of metal in a coin being definite, it follows 
that small payments can only be made in pieces of a valuable metal 
so small as to be inconvenient. It would be quite impossible, for 
instance, to pay a penny in gold, as this would involve coins weighing 
only half a grain. Cheaper metals are therefore used for coins of 
small value. So, too, where silver is the standard, it is convenient to 
have coin of the more valuable gold, because it is easier to carry 
and store, and easier to reckon, from large sums being in few coins. 

The coins of any Government are usually made by law legal tender 
in the countries under it—that is to say, a creditor is compelled 
to accept payment in them, either without limit, or for certain 
limited amounts; thus, in England, silver is legal tender up to forty 
shillings ; beyond that amount the creditor can claim to be paid 
in gold in full. 

Any metal in which debts can be liquidated without limit 
becomes a standard of value. Some nations have two standards 
of value, that is, both gold and silver; but for reasons we shall 
give, the use of one only seems preferable. When one metal 
alone is the standard of .value, others become subordinate to' 
it entirely. As regards the standard metal, all coins down 
to the lowest in it, must contain quantities of it proportionate 
to their intended values; thus, two half sovereigns must have 
precisely the same weight of gold in them as one sovereign. As 
regards the subordinate metals, however, this is not necessary : as 
no one can be forced to accept payment in them, except of small 
amounts, the ‘coins in themselves serve rather as promises to pay 
than as money. These metals can be treated in two ways; 
they can either be left free to pass as bullion, the mint mark 
certifying the w ,*ight of pure metal each contains; or some 
definite relations between th^e value of the metals can be laid 
down by law. The former method could only be a|)plied ’to the 
case where the less valuable metal is the standard. When the 
law lays down a relation of the value of two metals, it may create 
one or both standards. ^ 

It will, we think, now be possible to explain the relations of 
coinages more clearly by facts than by abstract statements, and 
we will begin by describing generally, with comments, the history 
of our English coinage as the most familiar. 
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The English medium of exchange was silver in* the Saxon time, 
and this was continued by William the Conqueror. The unit 
was the Saxon pound weight of standard silver.* It was divided 
into 20 shillings of equal weight, or 240 pence also equal initt se. 
The penny was a^so called a starling or sterling, from a cross 
deeply marked on it, by means of which it could ^ broken into 
two or four parts, called half pennies, and fourthings or farthings. 
The penny was the unit coin ; there were silver half-pence and far¬ 
things, and a coin of four-pence called a groat pr great; the shilling 
as an actual coin, came later. Till the true use of coin was under¬ 
stood, Governments fancied that by increasing the number of coins 
of a certain name produced from #given weight of metal, they^ 
increased wealth ; and for this reason, as also because when calling 
in old coin, and issuing gn lieu lighter or debased coin at the same 
value, they greatly profited themselves, alterations in the weights of 
coin were frequent. In England, from these causes the number of 
shillings coined from the pound of silver was varied ; till, from 20 
in the moneyer’s or sterling pound (the moneyer's pound was H of 
the troy pound) it had risen in the reign of Charles II to 62 
in the pound troy; though 20 shillings were still known as a 
pound sterling (of sterlings) without reference to weight^ 

Gold was introduced into England as a subordinate metal for 
coins by Henry III; the cpin passed for 20 pence, and weighed 
as much as two silver pence; it is said that this coin was made 
against the wishes of the merchants of London, and froifi neces¬ 
sity. After many changes Charles II coined guineas, of which 
• 441 were taken out of one pound of standard gold containing 
Hths of the pure metal. If our explanation of value has been 
understood, it will have been perceived, that though it may be 
possible for Government to ascertain the relative values of two 
metals, and adjust their coins at any one time, it is quite impossi¬ 
ble for them to control the relative values, which are independent 
of law; just as impossible, in fact, as to order that two and two 
should make three. Instances of this will be seen ; birt by the time 
of which we speak it began to be felt. The fluctuations of relative 
value were greater in those days of imperfect communication 

. * Both silver and gold when pure coii; it is also expressed Iw a number 
are too soft for.use as coins. It has showing how many parts oipure met^ 
always been the custom to harden there are in 1,000 of the all^> and 
them with some bi^er metal, the pro- this is becoming universal The old 
portional amount of which is laid English way is now only used by 
down by law. So alloyed, they are dis- silversmiths, and we must refer our 
tinguisned as of “ standard fineness,” readers elsewhere for it. 
or “ standard silver” and gold. The t There were also changes of fine** 
fineness is a fraction whose numerator ness ” m the standard of silver whi(^' 
Is the weight of pure metal, and we have not noted, as not affecting 
denominator the whole weight of a the explanation. 

1 D 
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than now ; and, silver Iwjing the standard, the guinea fluctuated 
between twenty and thirty shillings in price; so that in 1717, 
the Government attempted to fix the value of the guinea 
at 21 shillings. However, this did not mend the matter ; fluc¬ 
tuations still continued, but the effect was dijfferont, Wlicn 
gold was cheap, it of course would go to the Mint for coin¬ 
age, and debtors would select it for payment, silver being 
melted down and sent to France and other places where it was 
the sole standard. When again gold became dear, it was convert¬ 
ed into bullion, and debts were in preference paid in silver. 
This was found so inconvenient, that in 1816 gold coins were 
declared the sole legal tender irithout limit of value, and silver up 
to forty shillings only. Such a regulation alone, however, w'oiild 
not have completely mended matters. Silyer now being no longer 
a legal tender, when the price of silver rose relatively to gold, 
so that more than one pound sterling in gold (now represented 
by the sovereign) could be got for it as bullion, it would have 
been melted down, and there being no inducement for it to return, 
silver coin would have vanished to the great inconvenience of the 
country. The same law which made gold the legal tender, 
therefore, enacted that 66 instead of 62 shillings should be 
coined from the pound troy. Silver, in the form of coin, thus 
became invested with a value in England far above its value 
elsewhere, and its existence as change was secured ; the silver 
coin wao a token or counter representing more than it could be 
sold for. From this time the word shilling, became endued 
with two meanings, which we shall endeavour to distinguish. 
A shilling is the twentieth part of a pound sterling, of which the 
sovereign is the representative ; it may be considered as an ima¬ 
ginary gold coin, which is what one means when one speaks of 50 
shillings as the price of an article, and it is the shilling of account. 
A shilling is the ifsth part of a troy pound of English standard 
silver ; it represents a shilling, and up to 40 shillings, but not fur¬ 
ther, may by law be paid instead of it. We shall use the italic form 
of the name in future in the same way in the case of other coins ; 
thus, a penny is -j-ioth of a pound sterling, or Hth of a shilling ; 
but a penny is a piece of bronze, which has lately been substituted 
for a piece of copper weighing^half an ounce avoirdupois. It will be 
seen, that when taken out of Great Britain, a shilling ceases to 
have any connection with the ; were it otherwise, as has 

been explained, the shilling would soon vanish from^circulation-. 

That is the state of English coinage : now we will look fit the 
case of France. The old coinage of France was silver, the unit 
•being the livre, or pound, of one sort or another. The French Kings, 
ess liampered than the English by the wishes of their subjects; 
ampered more with the coin; as did also the semi-independent 
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nobles, who at one time exercised the rights of coining in common 
with them. Thus the livre .)s a coin fell, till at the epoch of the 
Bevolution its value was reduced io 99 centimes of the present 
currency or about ten pence. It is only worth examining the his¬ 
tory of French coin ige since then, and it is instructive to us. 

By a law of the 18th Germinal An. Ill (7th April 1795) 
the franc was substituted for the livre till then in use ; it was 
to be a coin of an alloy of silver, containing i# of the pure metal, 
and weighing 5 grammes (77'16]7437 graiq^j. This, intimately, 
and as it was thought indissolubly, connected with the metrical 
system has ever since been the franc in theory. In the year IX 
of the Kepublic, M. Gaudm in a report says : “ Henceforth neither 
plenty nor scarcity can change the weight, the fineness, or the 
value of a franc : it will be as invariable as,the weight of 5 
grammes of silver , 2 fine; it will be the weight itself, and who¬ 
ever may have but 200 fiancs can only be reimbursed by one 
killogrammo of silver which will always be worth 200 francs.” 
The want of gold coin seems however soon to have been felt; 
in the year XI of the Republic, a law was passed, prescribing 
the weights of gold coins to correspond to 20 and 40 francs, on 
the supposition that gold was 15^ times as valuable as silver. It 
seems to have been thought that the double standard would equalize 
value; * and this law of 1803 (An. XI) does not declare either 
gold or silver or both to be especially a tender without limit; it 
prescribes that each piece shall have its value in francs impressed 
on it. V^irtually then, as after 1717 in England, there should have 
been an optional legal tender ; but as the option lies with the 
payer, it came about that the relative value of gold having 
been fixed too low, the coins of that metal became at premium. 
'I'lie payer always offered to pay in silver, and gold could only 
be got by a reduction of the claim, thus putting gold really, 
though not nominally, in the same position as if the coin had 
been sold as bullion. This state of things lasted till about 
1850, when the great influx of gold from California and Aus- 
tialia set in, and reduced the relative value of gold to silver. 

* M de Paricn, in reporting the other, but it would never servo aa a 
' sontiiuents of the majority of a com- regulator; any country clock-maker 
mission appointed to study the ques- knows that the arrangement would 
tioii of a monetary standard in 1867, not answer. When Robert Stephen- 
comparcs the ugjj^f two standards to son employed wrought and cast iron 
the use of tw*metala in a com- in one bridge, the case was more like, 
pensat^id pendulum. It is a singularly The wrought metal failed ; when 
unfortunate comparison, for if a pen- wanted, the bridge fell: and so too 
dnlum had steel and brass rods per- the double standard of France was 
, forminrf the same functions, it might, it but a name long before M de Farieu’s 
IS true, have the bob hanging some- Kepoit. 
times by one and sometimes by the 
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From this time, debtors paid gold ; silver was melted up and 
exported, “ it disappeared almost entirely from the metallic 
circulation, and yielded to gold." An attempt was made to 
check this by putting a duty on the export of silver ; but it failed, 
and the five-franc pieces of silver were replaced by gold. This, 
however, was as small a gold coin as could be conveniently put in 
circulation ; and the inconvenience to trade from the absence of all 
change in silver becoming very serious, France reduced the fineness 
of silver coins, from the franc down, from i g- to The franc and 
its fractions no longer exist as coins. The silver standard has 
ceased to exist save in name, and gold has virtually taken its 
place. M. Gaudin's high-sounding prediction has been contra¬ 
dicted, and the simple connection between the/mne and the metric 
system has vanished. The franc is nopr indeed five grammes of 
silver, but of a lower quality than i§ths ; and the franc is 0-325806 
grammes (5 027961 grains) of gold alloy, containing 0 2932254 
grams of the pure metal. There is a five-franc silver coin of the 
theoretical weight and fineness, but it is of course little seen. 

In the United States in 1792 there was adopted, as representative 
of the dollar or unit of account, a silver coin weighing 416 grains 
and containing rilf* of pure silver. Gold coins were also au¬ 
thorized founded on the eagle weighing 270 grains, i or 247'5 
grains being pure gold, which was to be equal to 10 dollars. In 
1836, the eagle was reduced in weight to 258 grains of a fresh 
standard, of which 232 grains were to be pure gold, which is still 
the standard weight. In 1849, when the influx of gold began to be 
felt, a double eagle of 20 dollars and a dollar in gold were coined ; . 
and in 1853, ahalidollar containing 192 grains, and smaller silver 
coins whose nominal value was to be greater than the intrinsic 
value, were ordered to be coined : such silver coins were to be legal 
tender only fpr sums not exceeding 5 dollars. 

In thus noting the history of coinage in the three great 
countries which produce it, we would point out that not only 
has each passed from a silver to a gold standard, but each has 
tried a double standard, and in each case it has failed. In 
England and America it has been positively abolished. In^ 
France it has been so virtually by making the nominal value of 
silver coin greater than its intrinsic value at the market price of 
silver. In ail the states which have entered into the Monetary 
Convention with France, the state of things is as in France now. 

The silver has been forced out by a fall in thUrelative value 
of gold in the last two cases, and the change of standard not 
been forced on England because gold was already the standard. 
There are States in Europe where the procedure has been different: 
to save their silver, gold has been demonetized ; but this can only be' 
conveniently done in a community where the business is compara- 
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lively small, and which has pot great dealings with countries where 
gold is the standard. Itse- ms probable that gold, in some form, 
will be soon the standard throughout Europe. 

We have seen that where there was the double standard, 
silver has been forjed out, and that in America and some Europe¬ 
an countries gold has been substituted as a standard for silver. 
In all these cases silver has been retained in circulation, by having 
affixed to it as coin a higher value than as bullion. Had silver been 
made the sole standard, and gold been made suJbordinate, gold would 
have become useless in the country so treating it. Of course it would 
have been abundantly procurable; but the coins could not be ex¬ 
ported—they could only have been made internally useful by the 
expedient of rating them above the market value of gold, and 
then no one would ha¥e cared to retain what he would always 
have trouble in parting with. 

It seems, therefore, that gold and silver can only permanently 
co-exist in circulation in a country where the more valuable metal 
is the standard, and the less valuable is sp exalted in value (ap¬ 
preciated) that it becomes a mere token. If, then, in India gold 
is to be constantly in free circulation, it is by making gold 
the standard. This is not what the Bill, whose title we have 
quoted, proposes. Making silver the legal tender, it attempts to 
introduce gold into this country by providing for gold coinage at 
a fixed ratio between gold and silver, and enacting that gold coinage 
shall always be received into the treasuries and paid away from 
them at a fixed value. If gold were lower than this value, it would 
• be safe for any person to buy largely as a speculation, as, under no 
circumstances, could he lose by selling to the Mint; he would be 
certain of a profit, and he .might have a larger one in the market. 
Gold, in such a case, would indeed be attracted to India, but not to 
stay. If even the treasuries were glutted with it, no one would 
take it unless they could get at least the value at which it was 
issued, and Government might be unable to pay salaries while 
possessing large daily increasing suras in coin. It mdst either be 
exported for sale or sold on the spot at a loss for bullion ; otherwise 
Government would have to do what France and America did—make 
it legal tender. If it be said that such a decrease in the value of 
•gold, as measured by silver, is improvable, then the provision must 
remain nullGovernment can no way induce people to supply 
them withgoliat a loss. But in fact it is not improbable, and 
twice since thegold discoveries has this false policy caused incon¬ 
venience and loss. 

What, then, is the real practical objection to making gold the 
standard, qnd silver the subordinate, unit ? If the sovereign ’ 
^ere made a legal tender, and were declared equivalent to ten 
rupees, it might be declared that silver should not be a legal 
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tender for more than Rs. 1,000 or any other sum, to be gradually 
reduced as gold became plentiful. What would be the result of tliis 
proceeding ? Gold would necessarily come into the country. It 
would be paid to Government and issued by them. To Europeans 
and foreign merchants it would be a great boon. In inland traffic 
it would have no effect if there were a sufficiency of silver tokens, 
except that all imports from countries where gold is the standard 
would be somewhat reduced in price. To all men with fixed in¬ 
comes the change would bo a virtual increase of them, because the 
facilities for cash payments would be greatly increased ; those who 
are connected with Europe would gain by better and more regular 
exchanges, by which, indeed. Government would be the greatest 
gainer. When the silver coinage of France was lowered in standard, 
every man, through whose hands it passed, ^received less than before 
of the precious metal. In purchasing power law made it internally 
as before, but on crossing the frontier it was of less value. That 
would not be so in this case. The silver coinage is unaffected except 
that in certain articles paid for to foreign countries in gold, its 
purchasing powers would he increased. 

Where, then, would the loss lie ? Where one gains, some one 
must lose, which will be Government who supply the coin? That, 
however, is not always so, nor to the full extent. Where labour is 
saved and processes are simplified, the value of this labour and 
time go to cover any loss, and may indeed make it a gain ; and in 
this case the dealings with the countries which have a gold standard 
would be greatly simplified. A Conference was held at jParis in 18G7 
to consider this subject, in which the United States and nearly 
all European nations wore represented. The members of the 
Conference, after discussion, decided unanimously against a silver 
standard and for a gold standard, allowing States requiring 
it time to make the change, except that Holland objected to the 
latter proposition, from a notion that the wording of the resolution 
would force a change without consulting the convenience of each 
State. In thi§ recommendation a Royal Commission, to whom the 
report was referred, agn ed, though in the further suggestions for 
assimilation of coins they differed from the Conference. In the 
United States, >.1 consequence of the International Conference, 
two Bills were introduced into the Senate—one for so altering 
their gold coinage that 5 dollars should be exactly 25 francs, as re¬ 
commended, and the other for making 5 dollars eq^l to one pound 
sterling, or the sovereign. On these Senator Jimerraan report¬ 
ed, and the following extract from his report will confirm the 
view wo have taken : “ For local purposes it is not very material 
“ which metal is the standard, nor of what weight and fineness 
“ the standard piay be, if only it be of fixed and invariable value, 

“ for the value of property and all internal commerce adapts 
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“ itself to the intriusic value of the gold and silver of the pre- 
“ scribed standard. The inronvenience of different standards of 
“ value arises mainly, in foreign tommerce, in the exchange of 
“commodities among nations. The same reasons for adopting an 
“ iuternational standard now exist as induced the American colo- 
“ ni(ds, less than one hundred years ago, to abandon their diversified 
“ standards of value, and adopt, as a common unit, the American 
“ dollar. Every advance towards a free exchange of communities 
“ is an advance in civilization ; every obstruction to a free exchange 
“ is born of the same narrow despotic spirit which planted 
“ castles on the Rhine to plunder peaceful commerce; every 
“ obstruction to commerce is a tax upon consumption ; every 
“ facility to a free exchange cheapens commodities, increases trade 
“ and production, and promotes civilization. ” We have already 
adopted the metrical system of weight and measure to facilitate 
commerce, and we should now adopt the gold standard in use in. 
all countries with which we have commerce, except at present 
China, where, however, it was stated, prematurely we believe, that 
measures were in progress for a gold decimal coinage on the basis 
of the franc. 

That the existence of a diversity of standard does create a con¬ 
fusion in exchange, is seen by the constant complaint about the 
badness of exchange in India. A rupee contains 165 grains of 
pure silver, and a shilling contains by law 80 72729 grains; hence 
a rupee should be equal, at par, to 2 0439 shillings. * When, 
however, a remittance is made, of say a thousand rupees, the 
• remittee expects, and the payee is bound to give, gold. The unit 
of exchange is not therefore the shilling, but what we have 
before called the shilling. Now, the relation between these two 
is dependent on the market price of silver in England which 
made the shilling vary from 0 91989 to 0 9457 shillings during 
the years 1856 to 1865. Hence, from this cause alone, the par 
value of the rupee would have varied from 1 shilling lOf pence 
to 1 shilling 11^ pence, Avith a mean value of l*8hilling 10|^ 
pence.* Such a variation is full a third of the variations of 
exchange with England, and the change of standard would remove 
this, of which the effect on prices is considerable. 

' Of course, by issuing tlie ten rupedfe coin, proposed in the Draft 
Act, and making it a legal tender. Government would have no pre¬ 
sent loss ; but every fall in the price of gold would take silver out 
of circulation, and, in a country where small payments are so 
numer^)us, this would be disastrous. If the value of the rupee were 

* A rupee by law weighs 180 grains, into C6 shillings, and the price of. 
^and contains »Y\jth of alloy. In Eng- silver in the period referred to varied 
land the pound troy, 5,760 grains con- from 60ic?. to 62|cf. per ounce with a 
taining 432 grains of alloy, is coined mean value of 6l|d. 
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changed, a new coinage would be suddenly called for, and prices 
would be deranged till the two kinds of rupee had ceased to co-exist; 
at all events, the loss to thcf'people would be similar to that 
inflicted by the school of financiers who reduced the value of the 
shilling in England and livre in France to meet‘the embarrass¬ 
ments of the. State. The rupee must then stay, and must be¬ 
come a token—that is, the rupee must be more valuable than the 
rupee, and it must be quite impossible, under any conceivable 
circumstances, to purchase the gold coins for their nominal value 
in silver. 

There are three ways in which this may be done. We may, as 
has been suggested before, make a sovereign equal to 10 rupees ; 
or we may adopt in its place the coin suggested for England by 
the International Conference, that is, a pipce of 2o francs ; or we 
may adopt a new coin of our own. Setting the last method out 
of the question as unadvisable on the face of it, we have to choose 
between the two former. The first would put us at once in harmony 
with England, and the second with nearly the whole continent, 
and we believe that Europe will soon have but one system of 
coinage. 

We have already adopted the metrical system of weights and 
measures to assimilate those of India with the most easily managed 
and most universally understood set in the world. We conceive, then, 
that, whatever the unit coin we may take, we must subdivide 
it deciriially. If it were any way certain that England would 
adopt the 25 franc unit, we should consider the question settled. 
It is believed that the United States and Canada are prepared to • 
adopt the same course in the matter as England ; and we think that 
England will not change her pound sterling. An enormous 
amount of the trade of the world is in English hands, and the 
English pound sterling is, perhaps, the most universally known of 
measures of value in its representative the sovereign, which is current 
in every colony and also in Portugal, Brazil and Egypt. As the 
Director of the United States Mint says, “ The pound is every¬ 
where familiar; it regulates the exchange of the world.” The 
continent will, we think, end by adopting the sovereign as unit 
ora coin contairmg the same amount of gold. England, how¬ 
ever, coins free of charge. * The English Mint takes gold, the 
raw material, and returns the full weight in sovereigns, which no 
other country in the world does: even her gold-producing colony 
Australia does not do this. If we adopt the English practice, 
then, we must submit to lose a sum which will, we believe^go far 
to pay all that Government will lose, in the first instance, in intro¬ 
ducing the gold coinage ; for the Draft Act proposes to continue 
the one per cent, seignorage now charged in India, and it is quite* 
possible to do this, as it is the practice in Australia. The result 
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would l:e tliat it would be better worth while to send coin from 
Eni^Uuid than gold, 

Tlie Mint in England coins 1,8(^ sovereigns out of 40 pounds 
troy of gold, containing i\th of alloy. Hence each sovereign 
weighs 123’2745 grains, or 7'988()58 grams, and the same 
AvtMght and fineness should bo used in India. The subsidiary 
coins .should be the half sovereign of 5 rupees and a coin of tAvo 
rupees, Avhich will be the changed dollar, if the United States take 
t he pound sterling as unit, and will be small enpugh for making the 
u.sc of gold common. ‘ 

The unchanged rupee Avill Aveigh 180 grains (J1 (36381 grams) 
and contain rVlh of alloy. We have before said that it equals 
2'()439 shillings, thus being Avithiu 2 per cent, of the Horin 
Avhosc place it should tak* here, making the rupee ^>th of the pound 
sterling. The subordinate coins of silver should represent five two 
and one-tcuths respectively of the 7‘itpee, weighing 5'831005 grams, 
2-332762 grams and TI66381 grams respectively ; and these last 
might, i)erhap.s, be advantageously made of a lower standard to 
facilitate coining, ' , 

The small coins should be of bronze, and should represent 
Viioj I odj and iJ»th of a rupee, at the rate of two grams for each- 
hundredth of a rupee. This would enable them to bo used as postage 
Avcights, or in testing weights roughly, if any one should think such 
a process desirable. Possibly, a smaller coin weighing 1 gram, and 
representing viutli of a rupee may be a desirable addition. • 

It Avill bo seen that, in this proposition, we have entirely aban- 
• doned the connection established betAveen the standard coin of 
Erarice and the unit of metrical Aveight. As wo have said, it no 
longer is in fact retained in the country where it arose. The 
franc is noAV an imaginary gold coin, the franc a silver repre¬ 
sentative of lower standard than the theoretical unit which could 
only be coined to disappear. 

In making this change, Ave would propose that the rupee should 
be declared at first only legal tender up to some large eum, such as a 
thousand rupees. Gold would thus, at first, only be required in 
small quantities. Large payments would be made in notes and gold 
(equally legal tender), the former being exchangeable at the Offices 
'ol Currency Circles only as noAV. Aifthe amount of gold increased, 
the sum for -which silver should be a legal tender should decrease 
till it arrived at about 20 rupees. If it were found the silver coinage 
in the mean time had a tendency to decrease, the standard might 
then be debased or the weight loAvered to exact accordance with the 
practice in England and her Australian colonics. We think the 
^practice of accepting an unlimited amount of silver at the Mint 
‘should be abolished. Silver bullion and old coin should be bought, 
as in England, Avith gold or notes, and the profit on coinage would 
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be the seignorage. There is no prospect of any immediate change 
resulting in the practice of the Mint: silver will probably for some 
years be coined in as large cquautities as it can be procured for 
change ; but unless the seignorage be thus largely increased, gold 
will not be supplied in sufficient quantity. The importation of 
gold too, from countries where it is cheap, would be greatly 
encouraged by the knowledge that it, and it alone, can be con¬ 
verted into coin at Jill times. 

We will quote, in ctmchision, from Mr. Bagehot’s evidence before 
the Royal Commission on International Coinage :—“ I think there is 
“no money in the world now \\hich answers the requirements 
“of economical theory, or is what experience has shown to be 
“ desirable. I hold that there are three conditions which should 
“ be satisfied for a real proper currency : First, that it should 
“ bo based on a high gold unit ; next, that it should have a decimal 
“ division ; and next, that it should not be based on a double standard, 
“but should use silver and copper merely as subsidiary coins, 
“not of intrinsic value but artificial value. None of the 
“ moneys of the world exactly answer to those conditions at 
“ present.” Such a coinage, in harmony with the metrical system 
of weights and measures, wo have endeavoured to sketch. Providing 
for the commercial wants of our great centres of trade, it does not, 
we trust, neglect the interests of the largo population to whom a 
rupee is a large matter. With the decimally-divided weights and 
measui'cs which, we hope, Government will soon begin to enforce, 
and such a coinage, India will be ahead of any country in the 
world fur the facilities for trade. 



Art III.— WOMAN. 

W E know wl-at the critics will say when they roadthe above title. 

We can see them with our mind’s eye, their pens uplifted, and 
before they have read so much as a single line, prepared to dash off 
that well-known sentence :—“ The main object and purpose of the 
Calcutta Review should bo the discussion of Indian topics. On this 
ground, it might easily acquire a supremacy, whereas ”—Every 
one will guess the disastrous fall which overtakes the Calcutta 
Review after that fatal “ whereas.” It is not without reluc¬ 
tance that wo ask the critics to pause. In this country, the work 
of journalism must be stgnewhat similar to raising a crop of wheat 
in the centre of the great desert, and wo would not, therefore, 
stand between an Editor and a ready-made paragraph of inde¬ 
finite length without good reason. Wo think we have such at 
present, and entreat the critics to give us five minutes’ indul¬ 
gence, while wo justify our apparent temerity. The Calcutta 
Review is not unfrequently stigmatised as heavy. It is highly 
instructive—that every one allows—but decidedly weighty. Wo 
acknowledge the justice of this reproach. We have oursolvo.s, 
more than once, run our eye over the Contents with a feeling akin 
to awe. It must require a determined man of great virtue to read 
in succession—say, first, an article on the cultivation of tffb chiri- 
chona pl.ant—then one on the spread of vernacular education in 
• Bengal—then a third on the best mode of organizing a mofus.sil police 
—then some considerations suggested by the revenue return.s of 
the Government of India during the past twenty years—then a com¬ 
parison of the criminal statistics of the three Presidencies—and 
finally, as a bonne houche to conclude with, a highly erudite di.scns- 
sion on one of the non-Aryan languages. Who, indeed, is equal to 
such things, except it bo one of Mr. Laing’s “ able Indian adminis¬ 
trators,” dwelling like John the Baptist in some desert place of a 
cutcherry, and consuming his locusts and wild honey in the form 
of blue books and tabulated statements ? 

Bui, admitting this, vre think we have some cause for complaint 
•against those critics who would confine us to these dismal regions. 
They grumble*at the chinchona plant, and similar exciting subjects, 
but if the Calcutta Review, stimulated by their complaints, mani¬ 
fests some consciousness of a world beyond, they are down upon 
it at once. “ No, no, none of this,” is heard from every side; ^ 
“ we are not going to permit you to trespass. Your business is 
“ to write about the chinchona plant, and the mofussil police, and* 
“ you will be pleased to confine yourself to those topics, or we will 
“ know the reason why.” 
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Trammelled by these hard conditions, we cast a disconsblate 
gaze over that almost boundless field wherein the European 
Eeviewer dwells in case and ^affluence. “ Water, water, every¬ 
where, and not a drop to drink.^’ We felt like the Peri stand¬ 
ing at the gate of Paradise and listening to the springs of life 
that flowed within. We could not write about the chinchona 
plant, or the mofussil police. We had never so much as read 
a blue book, and had the dimmest notion of a tabulated state¬ 
ment. But we were pledged to furnish the Editor (a man of 
stern temper, and quite terrible if roused) with a certain quan¬ 
tity of written matter before a specified date. Our eye brightened 
as we thought of the woman’s question. It appeiired the very 
thing. No one could say the ladies were a matter of European 
interest only ; and’if they did not impart those elements of grace 
and interest, which are at present said to be absent from the Calcutta 
Revieiv, nothing could. If the attempt failed with such a theme to 
inspire us, we could thenceforth accept our fate with resignation, if 
not with cheerfulness. Believing ourselves predestined for these 
things, we should criticise legislation, cultivate the chinchona plant, 
and organise the Police, without useless cravings after better things. 
But more than this. If our convictions on the ultimate conse¬ 
quences of the present agitation (supposing it to be successful) 
are sound, no community will be more strongly affected than the 
little section of Europeans in this country. The ladies, under favour¬ 
able co.rditions, might accomplish a radical change in tlie tone of 
society, in our relations with each other, and with the people of the 
country. So, from every point of view, the subject we have chosen 
appeared to us singularly well adapted for discussion in the Calcutta 
Review, and these several assertions wo hope to justify as we 
proceed. 

The woman’s question, generally speaking, is an agitation to 
emancipate her from all those legal and social restrictions which 
men have imposed upon her, under the impression that they were 
thereby doings God good service. Numerous objections are urged 
against it, and we will discuss these first, in no particular order, 
but as they chance to occur to us. 

The first which occurs to us, and certainly the greatest objection, 
is that there is nothing to disQuss. The larger number of women, 
it is often urged, are content with things as they are. '• It is only a 
few who are old, ugly, disagreeable, desperate of marriage, that are 
concerned in the agitation. This statement, as a statement, is 
partly true and partly false ; as an argument it seems to us to have 
no worth.. It is no reason, either for or against a matter in dispute, 
to say your adversary is old, ugly, or disagreeable, although, from 
the abundant use of these and similar personalities, whenever any . 
matter is in dispute, most people appear to think otherwise. But 
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in the present case, it happens also to bo untrue, as the writer can 
vouch from his own pers ‘Ual experience. It is true that the 
majority of women hold aloof ■ but i^ is absurd to bring this forward 
as an ai’gument decisive of the merits of the question, or even as 
establishing a prhnd facie presumption against it. Every change 
must be begun by some one ; and until it is actually effected, its 
a<lvocates must be in a minority. The Reformation—the Abolition 
of Slavery—the Emancipation of the Catholics—the Repeal of tho 
Corn Laws—nay even Christianity itself—were opposed by over¬ 
whelming majorities. Nothing, indeed, could so much as come into 
existence, if this numerical argument were sufficiont to crush it. 
Heads must be weighed, not simply counted, in attempting to 
estimate the value of any stir on the surface of society. When 
men like Mill, Herbert ^Spencer, Kingsley, Maurice—when the 
most intellectual women in a country are agreed that some change 
is needed in the status of women—most people would be induced 
to think tlioy had some reason for their assertions, although a 
majority was opposed to them. I’o admit this commits no one to 
tho emancipation of women. It merely gives an opening for dis¬ 
cussion to begin. 

The ol^’ection which, after this, is perhaps most frequently 
urged is the argiimcntum ad hominem. When tho laudator 
ieiaporis acti knows you to be an advocate for tho emancipation 
of women, he generally rushes to the conclusion that you desire their 
immediate admission to the highest posts in the Army auil Navy, 
the Police Force, Courts of Justice, and general administration of 
the empire. He assails you in consequence with the argumentum 
ad hominem. “ Would you like to sec your wife Commander-in- 
chief of India, a Police Constable, Surgeon, Lawyer, or Physician ? ” 
If you weakly respond that you do not desire any of these dig¬ 
nities to descend upon your partner, he walks off chuckling in 
great triumph, and believes himself to have settled tho whole 
question. If, on the other hand, you reply that your personal 
tastes cannot affect the general question, he regard^ this as an 
evasion which would be irritating, but for its obvious insufficiency, 
and decrees to himself forthwith the honours of a triumph, as before. 
Now, should any of our readers be in the habit of lighting with either 
• or both of these weapons, we would a»k them to consider the follow¬ 
ing remarks r^Every single murderer objects to be hanged, but this 
does not show that hanging ought to be done away with. This or that 
man objects to marry a girl with red hair, but this docs not sanction 
the eradication from the universe of every girl wliose hair is 
red. Brown, Jones and Robinson may dislike the thought of 
marrying female lawyers or physicians, but this neither proves, 
•nor disproves that such people may be of benefit to society at 
large. There are to a certainty many other things which Brown, 
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Jones and Robinson disapprove of ; but no one therefore agitates 
that they should be altered in conformity witli their wishes. In 
like manner here, the (question tQ be solved is, wliether on the whole 
the mental and material condition of women, and, inevitably also, of 
society in general, will be elevated and improved by their emancipa¬ 
tion, and not whether the change will be agreeable to certain indi¬ 
viduals. 

The next objection which occurs to us, is the customary appeal 
to the experience o,f tiie past. For six thousand years, it is 
continually urged, women have been subject to men, and this 
surely is a decisive argument against their liberation from such 
restraint now. This argument is painfully familiar to every 
thinker, discoverer, social or political reformer—to every one, 
in short, who has attempted to sot the crooked straight, and make 
the rough places smooth. The six thousand years or so during 
which men have lived upon the earth—greatly to the detrirneid; 
of it, as Carlyle would add—is invariably the first objection bran¬ 
dished in their faces. It is endowed with a beauty like that of 
Cleopatra, iind knows not decay. Ago cannot wither it, nor custom 
stale its infinite variety. Wo should still be noble savages run¬ 
ning wild in Avoods, had it carried the Avcight Avhich in public 
opinion it appears to possess. We have no doubt Avhen the ancient 
Ihitou was requested to wear clothes, ho repelled the suggestion 
Avith precisely this argument. H% appealed to the experience 
of immemorial antiipiity in favour of liluo paint. lie must cer¬ 
tainly have declared his profound conviction that the sanctity 
and purity of domestic life wore involved in the use of that 
colour : very probably, he referred to some “ girl of the period ” 
attired in the latest fashion, as a glaring example of the demo¬ 
ralising tendencies of clothes. But this argument, to bo of service 
in the present discussion, must not merely show that Avomen 
have ahvays been subject to men. This may have arisen from 
acculental causes. Taken per se, it sa 5 ^s nothing either for or 
against the proposed change. It merely tells us that hitherto 
a certain order of things has prevailed, but Avhethor for good or 
for evil is the very point which has still to be considered. To be of 
any use, the experience of six thousand years ought to shoAv, at all 
times and in all places, a precice and uniform treatment of Avomen, 
and the disastrous consequences of any attempts at innovation, 
TTnluckily, the experience of six thousand years is exactly contrary 
to this. In no two countries has the position of women been 
the same. It has changed and fluctuated from age to age, Ju 
the state of barbarism, Avoman is a mere living chattel, Avho works 
Avhile her lord and master idles aAA'ay his time. In the Roman 
Republic she Avas a piece of property legally delivered over to 
her liusbaml, avIio could put her to death if he pleased,—a privilege 
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assorted on several occasions. In Oriental nations she is a sort 
of felicitous arrangement, provided by Providence to minister to 
the pleasures of men. She has %io function apart from this, and 
belongs to her owner like a chair or table. Under the influeuco 
of Christianity, she rose by slow degrees to a better position. 
But the notion that she was only a part of a man’s goods was a 
Aveary while in becoming extinct, and in truth is fur from being so 
at this present time. TJic Brown, Jones and Robinson argument 
inentioned above is the modi'rn expression‘of this notion. All 
through the Middle Ages the discipline of the stick was freely 
resorted to; noble and valorous knights did not scruple to break 
the legs of their wives with hammers, if they saw fit. It has been 
by very slow steps that women liave emerged from this hard bond¬ 
age. Tliey are still far removed from a complete emancipa¬ 
tion. But in all Christian and progressive countries, there has 
been a steady advance in the *^flircction of liberty. And with 
every such advance, there has been in women, a proportionate 
development of beauty and strength of character. This no one 
Avill deny who is acquainted with the literature of our own 
country from the Reformation to the present time. The 
experience of six thousand years simply testifies that man 
has generally treated woinan in a highly brutal and op¬ 
pressive manner, and that she has improved in proportion 
to the degree of justice and freedom accorded to her. It is^f course 
open to any one to say that we have now reached the utmost 
limit, and any further advance would plunge' us into anarchy, 
but tlio experience of six thousand years throws no light upon this 
position one way or the other. 

A fourth objection is expressed somewhat in this way : “The pro¬ 
per sphere of women is the domestic. By throwing open other careers 
to them, you will dc.stroy the domestic charities, Avithdraw them 
from the sacred and elevating duties of maternity, and flood the 
Avorld Avlth what - old Knox Avould have called a‘monstrous regi¬ 
ment of Avomeu’ trampling upon the necks of the* opposite sex, 
and driving them to seek shelter in obscure nooks and crannies of 
the earth.” 

There are so many assumptions in this argument, that it will 
Toquire softiQ little space to unravet and e.xpose them one by one. 
Wo must therfore bespeak the patience of our readers, while avO 
undertake the task. 

First we will take the Avords, " the proper sphere of women is 
the (teinestic. ” This is the simple off-hand fashion in Avliich this 
proposition is generally laid down; and Avhen tlius stated, it is a 
^ mere assumption. It may be a correct one—speaking generally,’ 
wo believe that it is—but more assertion is not sufficient to show 
tins. Yew trees are frequently cut into triangular shapes, and 
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any one wlio was unaware that this was produced artificially 
might reasonably suppose that the triangular shape was thi^ 
natural one. It is much the' same with women; whatever be 
their natural sphere, man has rigidly confined them to the domestic, 
and at least afforded a pretext by so doing for the supposition that 
it IS their sole and exclusive sphorc. But just as one yew tree grow¬ 
ing as nature ordained would dispel the idea that the triangular 
shape was its fixed and unalterable form, so is it with women. 
No one Avho has rfead the works of Mrs. Browning, George Eliot, 
Miss Austen, Mrs. Somerville, and many otlicrs—no one who has 
been delighted and surprised with the paintings of Rosa Bonheur, 
can be of opinion that these ladies have abandoned their proper 
sphere of action, that it would have been better for themselves 
ami the world had they given their uiidividcd attention to the 
management of the house, the excitements ol‘ morning calls, and 
the struggles of croquet. Thi.s does not, and is not,, intended to 
show that the principal duties of women are not domestic. But 
it docs .‘^how that Heaven has gifted them Avith powers Avhich 
extend far beyond the sphere of a single family—Avith powers 
Avhich the Avorld must for its OAvn sake give free room to grow and 
developc, and consequently that any conception of woman’s mission, 
which limits her solely to the lioine circle, is manifestly a false 
one. 

We ijpw come to the .second part of this argument, namely, 
that if the existing restrictions arc removed, every depart¬ 
ment of life Avill be inundated by strong-minded Avomcn tram- , 
pling upon their Aveaker brethren, and utterly ruining the family 
life. Among the noticeable points in the objections made to the 
emancipation of .women, are the contradictory arguments used in 
favour of the present state of things. They destroy one another. 
Thus people say :—“ Why make all this fuss ? Most Avonieu are 
contented to live as Avives and mothers. They have no wish to 
enter into theJ)attlo of life and struggle for powei- and eihiiience.” 
This is perfectly true. Under any conceiA'^ablc state of things, 
we shall go on as in the days of Noah, marrying and giving in 
marriage. Under any circnmstance.s, mother.s, Ave may be .sure, 
will devote themselves to tl|cir children in preference to other 
duties. The propensity to fall jn love and the maternabaffections ave 
not pro(tUecd by prohibitory laAvs, and Avill not be affected by their 
removal. They are innate elementary portions of our common 
nature, and Avill operate as poAverfully as ever, though every 
restriction Avere removed from women to-morrow. But if' tliese 
things arc so, Avhat folly it is to talk as though every Avoman was 
only waiting for an opportunity to abandon husband and children, , 
in search of a noisier arena of action. Do men manifest thi.s irre- 
piessibic ambition ? Do they reepure to be chained down by legal 
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enactments, to hinder tiicni from rushing forth from quiet and 
comfortable homes into the dust and ,turmoil of this wearisome 
life? Does no consciousness of tbeir own incapacity, their indo¬ 
lence, their inditference to notoriety, restrain them ? And if 
one or other of these feelings does continually restrain them—a 
fact, we suppose, that no one will care to deny—may we not predict 
the same of women ? May we not rest assured that the repeal 
of certain laws will not revolutionize their character, will not era¬ 
dicate the deepest feelings which at present distinguish them 
from men ? 

There are other obstacles as well. People talk, and newspapers 
write—notably the Saturday Review and the Pall Mall Gazette — 
as though, the restrictions once removed, women would just walk 
into the House of Confmons and declare themselves Members. 
Another detachment would in the meanwhile march otf to the Law 
Courts, eject with their parasols the Judges and Barristers, and 
appropriate to themselves the emoluments and the administration 
of the law. The Horse Guards is to be routed with the same expe¬ 
dition, and the Admiralty also. It is to be remarked that the peo¬ 
ple who anticipate some such thorough overturning of the present 
regime by the emancipation of women, are precisely those who affect 
to believe that her proper sphere is the domestic. Why, holding such 
convictions, they should anticipate anything of the kind, it is hard 
to say. Is this opposition to the teaching of nature a common thing 
in humanity ? Do men exhibit it ? Are timid men possessed with 
an insane desire to enter the army, those who can neither speak nor 
reason to become judges and lawyers j or any one to do precisely 
the thing for which he is unfitted? We do not, as Mr, Mill says, 
enact a law that only strong-armed men shall be blacksmiths. 
We know that none but strong-armed men will be blacksmiths, 
all others being unfit for the work. All such matters, when 
men are concerned, we predict with tranquillity, will be satisfactori¬ 
ly settled by the laws of supply and demand, assisted by the ordi¬ 
nary intelligence of human beings. The.se laws and this intelli¬ 
gence, we may rest assured, will be just as efficacious when the 
other sex has to be dealt with. No woman can enter Parliament 
until a constituency thinks fit to elect her ; and if any constituency 
does so thinks they are assuredly tfie best judges of their own 
wants. No one who objects to marry a femaie legislator, need be 
afraid that the demand for Members of Parliament will so impove¬ 
rish the marriage riarket, that there will be any difficulty in finding 
wives •of other professions, or of no profession at all. If matters 
come to the very^worst, there can only be six hundred and .fifty- 
height women drawn off into this channel. In all probability tliere* 
never will be for a century or two more than one or two, apd these, 
we may be certain, long past an eligible age. All the. other 
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professions are already abundantly stocked. No woman will become 
a lawyer, barrister, physician or surgeon, without having to fight 
every inch of her way, and thereby thoroughly approving her fitness 
for her position. No women even then \«rill obtain practice, unless 
their services are demanded by the community. Consequently wc 
find ourselves landed on this alternative. Either women can pros¬ 
per in the professions at present monopolised by men, or they can¬ 
not. If they can, the fact will attest beyond the reach of cavil their 
fitness for those positions and the need for them, and inevitably also, 
the wisdom of repealing any lavva which excluded them. If they 
cannot, they will follow their present professions of falling in love 
and getting married, and the removal of the restrictive laws will 
have cleared away the appearance of injustice, without doing harm 
to any one. ’ 

But, at this point, we should probably be met by the retort:— 
'• You confess then that matters will remain much the same 
as they are at present, whether these restrictions prevail or not, 
and the grievance about which so much noise is made turns out 
to bo a ‘ sentimental * one after all."’ It is generally supposed that 
when a grievance is pronounced “sentimental ” it is unworthy the 
attention of practical men. Perhaps it is so. People who pride 
themselves on being practical, fall mainly into two divisions ; they 
are either men of business or men of pleasure. The hell of the 
one, as ^Jarlyle tells us, is “ not to get on” ; the faith of the other is 
summed up in the one fact that pleasure is pleasant. Griev¬ 
ances which do not interfere with these aims, are but so much 
articulated air to them. But, setting aside practical men, a sen¬ 
timental grievance is the one of all others which cuts most deeply 
to a man’s heart, and rouses in him the fiercest exasperation. 
Supposing some huge conquering power severed the British 
colonies from the mother country, to thousands of Englishmen 
the injury would be purely sentimental. Their food and drink 
and other material comforts would not be diminished one iota. 
But would that paltry fact cause them to feel the disgrace less 
acutely? Would not the very sting and torment of it be in 
this, that it was a sentimental grievance, and as such the pain- 
fullest of all ? 

Ik 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis something,'“nothing ; 

’Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 0 
And leaves me poor indeed. 

What caused France to precipitate herself^iinto a war with 
iPrussia, regardless of the bloodshed and miseiy which would, 
ensue? The sentimental grievance involved in the greatness of 
Prussia. What has made America manifest so persevering and 
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keen an animosity against England. The sentimental grievance 
that our sympathies were withheld in the hour of need. And of all 
sentimental grievances, there is nqjt one so humiliating, so crushing 
to any greatness of character, as the grievance of dependency. The 
dependency might exist merely in a name, but it would not be the 
less galling for that. We will put an imaginary case by way of illus¬ 
tration. Let us suppose that the Home Government passed 
an Act declaring that in future, in all public documents, 
Englishmen resident in the colonies or iii the Indian Empire 
should be denominated “ slavesno harm should be done 
to them, no single material advantage which they now po.'«sess 
should be curtailed or inteifered with ; there should be only 
the sentimental grievance involved in the word “ slave.” What, 
do ^ye know, would be Uie consequence ? Kather than submit to 
such a grievance, the colonies, as one man, would repudiate their 
allegiance, and even in this country we might think of erecting 
an indepehdeut monarchy—wherein Sir Richard Temple should 
not be Chancellor of the Exchequer. Now, women are in this 
galling state of dependency, not only nominally, but in deed and 
ill truth, and with the most disagreeable consequences. A starv¬ 
ing man who steals a trifle to allay his hunger is heavily puni.shed; 
one who beats his wife with a poker, or kicks her till she is 
black and blue, comes off almost scot-free. In the one case he 
has been meddling with other people's property ; in the other he 
has simply maltreated an article of his own household furniture. 
If a woman is unfaithful to her husband, the law at once steps 
in and liberates the man ; if the man is guilty of a similar 
crime, the law is no longer so complacent. In the one case, the 
injured party is a free agent, with a clear right to disencumber 
himself of a useless aud expensive piece of property ; in the 
other, it is simply a slave who has parted with her freedom, and 
has therefore no rights as against her master. Every one is aware 
that when a woman marries, unless guarded upon every side by 
settlements, she is treated exactly as a felon, and her entire 
effects, present or to come, confiscated for the benefit of her hus¬ 
band. Such are only a few of the consequences of a sentimental 
grievance; but quite suflficient, in our judgment, to justify any 
amount of qiamour for its instantaifeous removal.* 


* The historian of the Goman Em¬ 
pire thus describes the feelings and 
condilgou of the married women in the 
itoman Republic : “ They were indig¬ 
nant at the servUude to which it 
bound them, the state of dependence 
and legal incapacity in which it kept 
them ; for it left them without rights. 


and without the enjoyment of their 
own property ; it reduced them to the 
status of mere children, or rather 
transferred them fiom tho power o£ 
their parent to that of their husband. 
They continued through life, in spife 
of the mockery of respect, , . . . . 
things rather than persons; tilings 
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Those are, however, but a very small part of the positive injury 
ioriidted upon women by our prohibitory laws. Such Jaws foster 
and encourage a tone of thought and a condition of society, which 
are felt for evil or good in regions which the positive enactment 
never affects. Thus, at present, these restraint'., have generated the 
conviction that marriage is not merely a natural and proper con¬ 
dition for a woman, but that any other profession, except as a 
species of stop-gap, is quite unnatural—if not also immoral. It is 
considered quite a duty on the part of society to station guards 
at the head of all the different I'^ads of life, so that any recalci¬ 
trant female, attempting to rush down them, may be driven back 
with blows and imprecations, and hustled, as it were by main 
force, into the marriage market—there to be put up for sale, and 
knocked down to the highest bidder. The iomarried portion 
of a girl’s life is a preparation for this one event. The duties of a 
wife and mother lie beyond, but are never considered for a moment. 
The great object is to give her a complete varnish of those super¬ 
ficial attractions which are supposed to fascinate the mind of the 
male creature—to entangle him like a fly in too much honey. To 
make assurance doubly sure, to leave no loop-hole for escape, a 
variety of small humiliations are carefully provided for those de¬ 
graded creatures who either cannot or will not get married. They 
aie taken in last to dinner ; tliey are supposed to sit with their 
backs tp the horses; to make them.selvcs, in a word, generally 
useful, as hewers of wood and drawers of water to their more 
meritorious sisters who have brought the whole duty of woman 
to a successful conclusion. But, though our young women arc 
thus marshalled on their way to marriage hy ciowds of guard.s on 
the right hand and on the left, we demand of them, by a most 
unreasonable contradiction, the affectation of a complete uncon¬ 
sciousness as to the why and wherefore of all these social arrange¬ 
ments. They are trotted out, and compelled to exhibit their 
paces among a host of other aspirants for the same houour ; they 
are taught to‘ consider as unfeminine, if not positively bad, such 
of their sisterhood as propose to themselves some other business 
but this ; they are “ brought out,” as the saying is, solely for the 

that could be sold, transferred back- tousively practised, and with almost 
wards .nnd forwards, from one master complete impunity. Neither at pre- 
to another, for the sake of their sent can the independent Britisher 
dowry.”—Merivale’s Romans under put his wife to death when he feels 
the Empire, vol. iv, p. 83. So far the so disposed, but it is to be remarked, 
identity is complete between then that‘the poker husbands’ a.* Miss 
and now. Mr. Merivale, however. Trot wood teimed them, are active in 
.adds some darker traits. Beating his their efforts to supply this deficiency, 
wife with rods, is not a legally recog- and their laudable endeavours aic . 
nized privilege of the independent much befriended and encouraged by 
Britisher, but the thing itself is ex- the pi iucipies of English law. 
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purpose of getting " settlej] ” but if any young lady is'Sufficiently 
sincere or indiscreet to intimate by a word that she wants to get 
married, the prudery of the Brirtsh public is shocked beyond 
measure. They harry away from the abandoned creature, covering 
their blushing countenances in a sort of holy horror. Such is a 
girl’s life— 

Thus do they rust iu shade, or shine in strife. 

And fluctuate 'twixt blind hopes and blind despairs, 

And fancy that they put forth all their Sfe, 

Yet never know how with the soul it fares. 

Further on we hope to show how these ingenious contrivances, 
so far from Working in harmony with Nature’s laws, tend to weaken 
and even destroy the moral and intellectual powers of women, 
and thereby to dlififc them for the one function to which we are 
pleased to confine them. At present, we wish to point out that 
this conditi 9 n of things is tolerable only when every woman not 
only ought, but can get married. It becomes a grinding injustice 
when, as at present, the number of women to be married exceeds 
that of the men who arc to marry them. What is the excess 
to do? They cannot enter that divinely-appointed domestic 
life. They are in precisely the same condition as unmarried men. 
They must either remain a burden on their parents, who may, 
perhaps, be unable to sustain it. or they must fight the bat¬ 
tle of life, differing from men only in this—that tl\py enter 
the contest heavily encumbered with restrictions we compell 
them to carry. Is it, for example, part of the divine government 
of the universe, that a gentleman’s daughter, left unexpectedly 
destitute, should have no alternative to the hopeless and miserable 
trade of a governess ? This, at any rate, is her present condition. 
That women should have risen superior to these conditions—that 
in every century numbers should he found who have forced a 
way to fame and honour through all the obstacles piled up against 
them,—shows the native strength and fortitude of the woman’s 
character, and the wild folly of our social arrang'eraents which 
strive to stunt, instead of encouraging, the development of these 
great (qualities. 

The stoutest opponent, however,^ of the emancipation of wo- 
nien, is generally willing to admit that the case of women 
who cannot get married is one worthy of consideration. Few, 
indeed, can fail to perceive that there is something requiring 
amendment, when a number of people are rigidly forbidden any 
but o«Te mode of livelihood, and, at the same time, irretrievably 
excluded from that. Driven into this corner, the adversary is,^ 
^however, true to himself. He produces one more argument,* 
which, being wholly conjectural, it is impossible wholly to 
refute; and this enables him to escape, if not altogether 
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uninjured, at least without striking his colours, and acknowledging 
himself defeated. “ What you point out,” he will say, with 
an air of benevolent candouKj “ is perfectly true. The case of 
unmarried women is at present a very hard one; the more so 
that the excess is generally confined to tie educated class, 
whose birth and mode of bringing up unfit them for those 
menial occupations which are open to women in a lower rank 
of life. I would gladly see some of these restrictions removed 
on their account, if it could be done with safety. But you will 
yourself admit, that the interests of the many must over-ride the 
interests of the few. We cannot sacrifice the well-being of 
society in general for the sake of these interesting clients of yours. 
Think, ray dear friend, the peril to which the purity and modesty 
of women would be exposed, were they allo\iN|d to compete in 
all matters upon equal terms with men. There is nothing more 
beautiful, or more beneficial to society, than the superior goodness 
of women ; but we must not forget that this virtue is artificially 
produced. It is the restrictions you complain of that have wrought 
these admirable results. You arc, of course, acquainted with the 
well-known adage about pitch. If you wish to retain the pre¬ 
sent high standard of female virtue, you must guard it from 
contamination by the world.” 

This argument, as we have said, is purely conjectural. It 
proceeds upon the assumption that the woman of the nineteenth 
centur/ is wholly an artificial production, manufactured, with¬ 
in and without, by the operation of prohibitory laws which 
seclude her from the world. Followed out to its legitimate 
consequences, wo should expect to find the most exalted in¬ 
stances of modesty and purity in the harems of eastern poten¬ 
tates, the inmates of which never come in contact with the wo|hi 
at all. But flowers of this character have not, up to this time, 
flourished abundantly on such a soil. For our part, we pre¬ 
fer to believe that purity and goodness are attributes 6f women, 
which have their sources in the heart, and are not mechani¬ 
cally produced by appliances ah extra. Adopting, however, the 
hypothesis of our opponents, we fail to perceive the worth of the 
present restrictions to preserve the divinity which hedges round 
the person of a woman. allow women to servq. in the same 
shops with men, to work in the same manufactories. Our young 
ladies ride with gentlemen, waltz with them, play croquet with 
them, and together worship the great god Respectability. They 
read the same books and the same newspapers. Our'* young 
ladies are often for hours wholly beyond the supervision of their 
‘parents, and, did they feel so disposed, might prosecute any num¬ 
ber of intrigues without much chance of detection. Nevertheless" 
they do not. Such is the present condition of things. Now it 
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tlie present restrictions werfk removed, the consequences would 
be these. Certain women, at intervals of four or five years, would 
bo permitted to give their vote iut favour of a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment. All women who were not content with the superficial 
varnish alluded to a short while back, would have ingress to the 
universities, and be permitted to enjoy the advantages of a 
thorough education,—a process generally considered to conduce 
to a high standard of life, rather than otherwise. Those who 
could not, or would not marry, would no'longer be doomed 
to the drudgery of a governess’s life. They might strive for 
employment either in the legal or the medical profession. 
Neither of the.se occupations may be suited for women. For our¬ 
selves, we are free to confess that few, in our opinion, would 
attempt even to eflter thmn ; a still smaller number would eventu¬ 
ally succeed ; but at the same time we are utterly unable to 
discover the corrupting tendencies which are supposed to lurk 
within them. Miss Nightingale, and the army of nurses who 
attended the hospitals at Scutari, are not generally supposed to 
have broken through all moral restraints in consequence of 
their experiences. It is difficult to understand the subtle poison 
which can ruin the female practitioner of medicine, but has no 
influence upon female nurses. On the other hand nothing, it 
seems to us, can so certainly ruin the moral character as the 
life of utter inanity to which we condemn an unmarried girl. 
Theie is a great deal of truth in Dr. Watts’ conviction 
that Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do. 
And there cannot be two opinions on the point, that a woman, 
flung destitute upon the world, is far le.ss likely to abandon 
the native goodness of her character, when she finds a career 
open to her, if she has' only perseverance and capacity, thaii 
when, as now, she is well-nigh driven by society to sell herself 
for food. For our own part, we consider it as an insult to women 
to think the point open to discussion. We feel assured that a more 
direct and intimate knowledge of the world, so far from demora¬ 
lising women, would develope the very qualities which are the 
surest safeguard against such a result—the intellectual clinch, 
namely, and the love of principles rather than personal sentiment, 
which the present system has well-nigh starved to death. 

Certain we are that, in a world like this, the only kind of good¬ 
ness which will very soon be valued, is one that will be good in 
all weathers, that will not fear exposure to the chill of the night 
dew8,t)r the searching winds of heaven. It is in such an atmos¬ 
phere that men must live and fight and die, if they desire to leave^ 
^their mark behind them. A virtue that is merely ornamental, an’ 
exotic to be carefully guarded under a glass case, lest it wither 
away, is no help meet for them. They may like to have it in 
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their liouses, as a pleasant addition»to their pictures and their 
statues, an amusement in their hours of recreation—but that is 
all. Their hearts will bo elsewhere. 

There, is, however, little fear of any such consequences. We 
cannot exclude women from participation in the great games 
of life, try as much as we may. The theory that they have nothing 
to do w'ith these—that th6y simply possess a parasitic species of 
existence, and depend as such for subsistence on the man to whom 
they are attached—has been for centuries the universal belief in 
Oriental countries. Their social arrangements have been made in 
strict conformity with it. The women have been kept sedu¬ 
lously under lock and key ; muffled up in clothes till they became 
a shapeless mass of lumber, when they ventured abroad; and 
a third se? artificially constructed for the ‘express purpose of pre¬ 
serving them from contact with the world. With what results? 
We have all heard of that astute potentate, whose first question, 
when any very complex matter came up for adjudication, invariably 
was “ Who is she ?” His experience had taught him that seldom 
did anything of importance disturb the tranquillity of the world, 
but a woman was at work somewhere. The artificial sex, the 
promptest methods of extermination, guards, veils, locks and keys, 
had just effected this much, and the experience of the world in general 
lias not run counter to the conviction of this discerning Oriental. 
From the siege of Troy downwards, women have applied 
the torcK to most of the conflagrations which have set the world 
on fire. Women, not unfrequently, have been most active to fan 
the smouldering ashes to a flame, and kingdoms, too numerous to 
reckon, have been lost and won for the glance of a lady’s eyes. Who 
was the animating soul of the Lancastrian Party in our wars of the 
Koses?—Margaret of Anjou. What positively brought about the wars 
of the Fronde ?—The intrigues and fascinations of rival beauties at 
the French Court. Whose was the spirit which more than any 
other conducted Charles I to the scaffold at Whitehall ?—His Queen 
Henrietta Mafia. Whom did the leaders of the French Revolution 
acknowledge as their noblest and most determined enemy ?—The 
Queen Marie Antoinette. Whose unbridled passions involved Europe 
in the misery and carnage of the seven years’ war ?—The Mistress 
of Louis XV. What checke(f Marlborough when he had turned 
the lines of Marshall Villars, and Paris lay undefended before 
him?—The intrigues of a lady of the Queen’^s bed-chamber. We 
have attempted to exclude women from the world of action, and 
these are some of the consequences. They have broken through our 
strongest baiTiers, but, deprived of a legitimate sphere for their 
abilities, they have set up an iw/p&riwm, in impei'iOi which we 
trace at every crisis, turning aside the natural current of affairs,' 
and introducing endless disorder and.wretchedness. 
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The question then, as it seems to us, is not whether it is good 
or otherwise to exclude wonitu from the world. For some .six 
thousand years men have decided ,that it is good—the manifest 
intention of Go<l in fact—and acted accordingly. They have not 
succeeded, but they have wrought a great deal of mischief. A 
reasonable man then would, we think, argue the point soi^owliat in 
this way :—“ Whatever be my private opinions on this matter, it is 
clear that facts are against me. It i.s of no use to bind these irrepres¬ 
sible females with links of iron. They break their bonds in sunder, 
and cast av.ray our cords from them. We hfive tried every device 
the mind can conceive of. We have beaten them with rods ; we have 
put them to death in the most liberal fashion ; we have sown them 
in sacks, and had them flung into the sea ; we have bartered and 
exchanged them among* ourselves, precisely in tlie same manner 
as our dogs and horses ; we have excluded them from the benefits 
of education; we have confiscated their property on various 
pretexts ; w5 have loaded them with all manner of legal and social 
encumbrances, and it has availed nothing. They lead us by 
a single hair. They liave but to smile—to speak a few flatter¬ 
ing words with those tongues which are more subtle than any beast 
of the field—and we grovel helples.sly before them. We are ready 
to do anything at their bidding, and would cut the throat of our 
dearest friend, if he ventured to oppose the strong compulsion. 
Our arrangements have effected nothing of what they were intended 
to do. It remains then only to remove these restriJtions, to 
discard our a priori notions as to what a woman ought to be, 
and attempt to discover by the tests of freedom and experience ex¬ 
actly what she is, and what is her true position in the economy 
of life.” 

It is this last argument which appears to the present writer so 
unanswerable. It is idle to say that this or that is woman’s true 
sphere, when wo have never allowed her to cultivate her powers 
and ascertain their natural bent and capacity. We have no wish 
that women should enter with men into the dust and heat of strife. 
We have no desire to see them, like ourselves, struggling, slipping 
and climbing up the sides of a deep abyss, whence, ever and anon, 
they would fall with loud shrieks into that slough of despond 
known “as pot getting on,” to which we have already alluded. 
Their work, as we imagine, would be to correct this inordinate desire 
to get on—to teach us by precept and example that man 
doq{} not live by bread alone—to introduce into our hard 
notions of free-trade, supply and demand, and the like, elements 
of forbearance and sympathy—the sense of a brotherhood 
^ which unites rich and poor in one family, in place of cash pa/- 
’ ment as the sole nexus between man and man. Their minds, 
which attach themselves so readily to the concrete and the actual, 
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would be the very instrument to break up the belief which at 
present wields so great a power—the belief that what is called 
Political Economy is a system of independent forces, and not 
the selfish propensities of men followed out to their extreme 
consequences, and then dignified by the name of a science. 
But the recognition of women as citizens is a matter to our think¬ 
ing so important that we must state the arguments in favour of it at 
some length. 

It is an admitted political axiom that any class in a nation 
tends to exert a political power in proportion to its force in 
society. Any social force, therefore, excluded from the government 
of a country, wields an obstructive political power, and has, 
under certain conditions, actually crushed and destroyed the con¬ 
stituted organs of authority. This was the case in France at the 
time of the great Kevolution, In England, consciously or 
unconsciously, we have striven to make the Government co-exten- 
sive with the national life—to take up into the Representative 
Assembly each social force as it sprang into existence. 
Thus, when the spinning machine and the steam engine called 
a new world into life in the very heart of the country, and the 
decay of the old centres of trade had thrown all governing power 
into the hands of the landed gentry, the Reform Bill of 1832 
restored the equilibrium. 

Again in 1868. The artisan class, from mere units, had grown 
into a gigantic social force which could not be ignored. There it 
existed, and was exercising a political power felt through the 
length and breadth of the land, but in general running counter ' 
to the legal authorities. Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill was the 
attempt to meet this new exigency, and bring the new political 
power into harmonious action with the old. 

Now, in all ages of the world, women have been a great force in 
society, and in consequence a great political power as well. We 
have culled a few random illustrations, but these might be multi¬ 
plied to almost any extent. They have undeniably exhibited poli- • 
tical abilities of the highest order. But working under no 
recognized responsibility—possessed of no legitimate sphere of 
action, they have generally acted as a destructive and revolu¬ 
tionary power rather than ai’ conservative one—with selfish aims' 
in place of national. Men are to blame for this. Our assertion 
that women were not fit for political life, and our action thereupon, 
could not deprive them of the political capacities which nature had 
given them, but it could, and did of neccessity, warp and pervert 
these powers. Cut off from national life, the tact, the insight, the 
persuasive power, the fascination, the understanding of character, 
the ever ready sympathy, instead of being subservient to the in¬ 
terests of humanity at large, were put forth for the gratification of 
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petty fancies and personal ambition—with what disastrous conse¬ 
quences, the world’s history can show. 

Mr. Maurice has made some Remarks on this aspect of the 
woman’s question which express our thoughts far better than we 
could ourselves. 

‘'The question of Female Sutfrage,” he writes, “will shortly 
come before Parliament. The advoa»tes of it assert the right 
of women to share in the government of a country of which 
they constitute so large a portion. The opponents of it main¬ 
tain that the influence which women exercise in England, is 
and should be domestic, not political, 

“ I leave the first argument untouched ; on the second I would 
wish to say It few words. Can any one pretend that the influence 
of women over politicsi-over electioneering politics especially— 
is not very considerable now? Suppose it is only domestic in¬ 
fluence ; that continually determines what candidates shall offer 
themselves, * not unfrequently what candidate shall be elected. 
But notoriously this purely ‘ domestic ’ power is exerted, danger¬ 
ously exerted, on tenants, on shopkeepers, on all classes that form 
our constituencies. According to the maxims that are generally 
accepted by thoughtful men, is it not well that this (strictly 
political) power should be held under a sense of responsibility 
with the acknowledgment of it as a trust, not wielded carelessly 
to gratify some sentiment, to sustain some personal favourite? 
Those who demand the suffrage for women are not really asking 
for them a power which they do not possess; they are asking 
* a security that the power which they do possess may be used 
seriously, with a deliberate conviction, with a dread of sacrificing 
general interests to private partialities, 

“ By withholding the suffrage from women, on the ground they 
ought not to be politicians, we make them, it seems to me, poli¬ 
ticians of the worst kind. We justify all feminine pleas for 
acting upbn mere trust or fancy in the selection of a candidate; 
we encourage the abuses to which those pleas lead. On the 
other hand, if the Legislature frankly admits women to the 
exercise of the suffrage, it will, I believe, gradually raise the tone 
of the whole land, by raising the tone of those who, often 
to their injury, govern its governors. In any sphere wherein 
women feel their responsibility, they are, as a rule, far more 
conscientious than men. When in any sphere, they are less 
conscientious, it is reasonable to conjecture that in this sphere 
something has taken from them the sense of responsibility. 
Mere legislation, is not able to effect such a mischief as that, 
^but legislation, based upon a moral theory and working along' 
with it, may do even greater mischief. I would contend as 
earnestly as any one for the domestic duties of a woman. I question 
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whether you do not cripple her in the performance of these duties 
and lower her conception of their grandeur, when you teach her 
not to regard herself as a citizen. The sanctity of the home 
is the safe-guard of the nation ; but if you decree a separation 
between the home aud the nation, if you affirm' that one half of 
the nation is to be shut up in the home, and excluded from any 
participation in large intafests, take care .that the ornaments 
of the home do not become mere ornaments; pictures to be 
gazed at and wcyshipped—not living powers to purify aud 
hallow/* 

The simple but impressive sentiment with which the above 
passage concludes, brings us by a natural sequence to the last 
and most important aspect of the woman’s question—the 
effect, namely, which her complete emancipation would have 
upon her home-life, her duties to society as a wife ancl mother. 

The family affections are the great aud continual counterpoise 
to the self-seeking tendencies of humanity. The love for hus¬ 
band, wife, father, mother and children, convinces us all by prac¬ 
tical experience, that selfishness is not supreme even in this world. 
It does not so much as struggle against this new power and die 
fighting hard, but passes, as the Poet Laureate has told us, “ in music 
out of sight.” We none of us think it strange that a father should 
sacrifice every personal aim for the sake of his children, or a motlier 
either, because we see the thing done every day, and yet, did we 
think of io, we should assuredly wonder at tliestrangc metamorphosis. 
Put a feeling of this character is hy its very nature diffusive. Jn 
the family affections we discover the touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin, and thus a nation gradually comes in 
to people the vacant niches which once perhaps contained only 
images of self. It is difficult to truce in words the genesis aud 
growth of this inner life, but we most of us feel that the love of 
country, the consciousness of a living spirit linking us alike with the 
past and witli the future, tlie desire for fame, for an unstained name, 
are all indissolubly connected with the family-life. Every parent 
knows that it is no mere figure of speech to say that he or she live 
again in their children. From this sense of a transmitted im¬ 
mortality, even htie on earth, arises the life of the nation—the 
sense of a duty to posterity as well as of gratitude to the past. 
And thus it is, that when, as in the days of the Roman Empire, 
the sanctity of the family-life has become a forgotten thing, 
human beings have lapsed into a state of utter selfishness, 
which has destroyed eqmilly their love for their country,*-their 
respect for themselves, and their regard for their fellow-creatures 
lilut there are ominous sounds abroad that this family-life is itsell 
an antiquated arrangement, very soon to be melted down in the 
crucible of modern ideas. Family parties of all kinds are univer- 
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sally acknowledged to be a bore; and divorce laws will, it is 
thought, before long make them simply impossible. 

These rumours obtain but littje regard from indolent devo- 
. tees of progress. They at once ascribe them to the advance 
of civilization, and trouble themselves no further. . The pro¬ 
gressiveness of humanity is at present the prevalent faith, 
and we do not doubt it to be a true one. But the progress 
of humanity is not a quiet, orderly advance, like the growth of a 
tree. It is attended with storm and earthquake, and terrible 
convulsions. Every new birth, so to speak, of the human race 
has been accomplished amid the groans and agonies of an expir¬ 
ing world. This very western civilization, of which we think 
so much, rose from the ruins of a Roman Empire. There 
is nothing wild in Mie supposition that a time may come 
when the British Empire likewise will be weighed and found 
wanting, and this work of the Great Potter, like so many that 
have gone l/efore it, be broken up and remoulded anew ; while the 
kings of the earth who lived deliciously with her, bewail and 
lament as they behold the smoke of her burning. Certainly 
notliing would more tend to convince the present writer that such aii 
era was approaching than the decay of family-life. 

It is therefore worth inquiring if the emancipation of women 
is likely to preserve the life of the family, or to aid the benevolent 
efforts of "those reformers, who desire to make marriagp a tem¬ 
porary connection to be dissolved at pleasure. 

The practice of falling in love will be a matter for laughter 
‘ to the world’s end; and it is, without doubt, extremely absurd. 
When Mr. Jones, an extraordinarily ordinary young man, meets 
Miss Brown, who may be described in similar terms, and 
they fall in love, and the whole world becomes in consequence 
transfigured before them, apparelled as it were in “ the glory 
and the freshness of a dream,” and every stream and rustling 
leaf and dancing sunbeam, and the placid splendours of the moon 
and the star.s, become signs and symbols of the beloved object— 
all this is certainly laughable enough to the indifferent spectator, 
for whom the enamoured pair are still clothed in the sober grey 
ot ordinary existence. But yet, when we think of it, what a 
beautiful and beneficent arrangement it is. This world, as Carlyle 
tell us, is to most but a warehouse, or at the best a faucy- 
bazaar ; a place whereon to make roads and sow corn. But to 
the elect few—the poets, it becomes a mystic temple and a Hall 
ol Do6rn. The glory of their own thought flings the reflec¬ 
tion of its splendour on all things around them. They can"' : 
discover se^-mous in stones, and books in tho running brooks. ' ' 
I'lie meanest flower that blows can give thoughts to them that 
lie too deep for tears. It is not the ordinary" morning which 
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breaks up their dartness, but “day like a mighty river 
flowing in." The stars become the poetry of heaven ; and the 
moon is the beautiful Dian herself, stealing across the sky 

Till in some Latmian cave, they see her creep, 

To catch the young Endymion asleep^ 

Leaving her splendour at the jagged porch. 

By common consent, such men are the dlite of humanity— 
the consummate flgtwer of the mortal intellect. That combina¬ 
tion of qualities which strips “ the veil from the hidden beauty 
of the earth, and makes familiar objects be as though they were 
not familiar"—which unites the sense of novelty and the vivid 
imagination of the child with the judgment and understanding 
of the man—which reconciles the teachings of experience with 
the intuitions of the inner eye—which can incarnate all this in 
words of such subtle harmony and power, that they move the 
hearts of men with undiminished force, though centuries pass 
away and changing empires wane and wax—these qualities, 
we are most of us agreed, constitute the richest endowment that 
God can bestow upon man. Well, to our thinking, it is a great 
matter that the dullest among us, if he can only fail in 
love, may become in spirit one of this noble company, may be 
rapt away into these transcendental regions. He may, for a time, 
enter, with a feeling as of private possession, into the • glow and 
splendour and fervid passion of Byron's stormy heart; may float, 
as in his natural atmosphere, amid the ethereal creations of 
Shelley's mind; or, together with Wordsworth, illuminate the 
world with that wondrous gleam— 

The light that never was on sea or land, 

• The consecration and the Boet’s dream. 

We do not mean that, given an ordinary Englishman in love, 
he would interpret his feelings in this way. The Englishman 
is a dumb dog, loving not to bark. If he thinks of the world with¬ 
in him at all, it is probably as a cunningly contrived digesting 
apparatus, with a tendency to get out of order, if trifled with. 
He has his simple creed of what to do, and what to avoid. There 
is the hell of not getting on—he must avoid that; there is the 
great god Respectability—him he must worship ; and above all 
things he must eschew sentiment of any description. “ Romantic 
bosh " is the expression he would probably use—two words which 
sum up in a compendious form the emotional and imaginative 
attributes of the mind. In this way, the ordinary Englishmrfn con- 
.trives to build a iolerably thick wall between himself and what a 
poet has termed “ the questing and the guessing of the. soul’s own 
soul within.” Consequently, when he falls in love, if he is fortun¬ 
ate enough to do so, and the passion breaks down this barrier, and 
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he becomes aware for the time of a whole world within him 
which takes no Account of Respectability, which in fact hates it with 
an immeasurable hatred, he is suij)rised beyond the power of ex¬ 
pression. He can only manifest his amazement in a dumb, inar¬ 
ticulate fashion. He is like a man struck blind with excess of 
light. He can no more accommodate himself to the ways 
of this new world, than Byron or Shelley could have transacted 
business on the Stock Exchange. Th^ magnificent apparel which 
the engaged Englishman assumes, is a sort of tinconscious recogni¬ 
tion that he has entered into a new world, regulated by quite 
other laws than those he has hitherto been accustomed to. If 
he does not actually produce some verses, he is aware of a power¬ 
ful impulsion in that direction. He may be restrained, as it were, 
on the very threshold af a'poem, by a difficulty in providing a 
sufficient quantity of rhymes, or indeed articulating his thoughts 
at all; but the existence of a desire shows the extraordinary pertur¬ 
bation within. It unites him by a living bond of sympathy 
to all the great singers from Homer downwards. He feels tliat if 
he had only thought of this sooner, and practised a little—if now 
just one small window could be opened in his mind, and the light 
let in—he would be altogether as one of them, and could celebrate 
the beauty of the future Mrs. Brown or Mrs. Jones, in language 
worthy of her. In default of verse, he will, if opportunity offers, 
cover eountless sheets of paper with the prose expression of his 
attachment. There is, as it were, aTevelation of the Infinite in 
the countenance of the Beloved object which enables him to pass 
hour after hour in her society without any sensation of boredom. 
To the uninitiated, this perennial delight in each other's society, 
manifested by an engaged couple, is perhaps the most completely 
inexplicable part of a love affair. Sometimes they lament over 
another good fellow gone and done for ; sometimes they regard it 
as a pretence; sometimes they compassionate the victims; 
but the truth is hid from them. But to the couple, it comes as 
natural as to breathe; and they never reason on the'subject at all. 
They are in love, to adopt a passage from Plato, but with whom, 
they cannot say ; nay, what it is that has come over th^, they 
know not j but like one who has caught a disease in the eye from 
‘ the diseased ,gaze of another, they*can assign no reason for their 
affection. 

We have heard many excellent, but dull, people regret what they 
are pleased to call the insanity of love. For that passion which 
transforms, as with the touch of a magician’s wand, our common 
human clay into forms brighter “ than the evening air, clad in the 
beauty of a, thousand stars,” they would substitute esteem produced 
*by a long acquaintance. We most of us think we can improve upon 
the divine laws in many things, but especially in this matter of 
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marriage. We are constantly talking and acting as though it wore 
good to marry for money, for a position in society,*for a rise in our 
profession—as if in this way )ye actually secured more than an 
equivalent for the absence of love. Like Esau, we are always ready 
to sell our birth-right for a mess of pottage. But this deliberate 
expulsion of love in favour of esteem, is as absurd as it is revolting.* 
There are some tangible advantages to be procured by the other 
substitutes, but until some infallible mode of detecting estimable 
people is provided, this plan is like Dr. Watts’ advice to a young 
man anxious to improve himself. So far as our experience goes, 
bores are invariably highly estimable people ; otherwise, long before 
this, a much enduring world would not have permitted them to 
live. Fortunately so very few men and women, as long as there is a 
chance of falling in love, are likely to bo impelled into marriage 
from motives of esteem, that we need not discuss whether or not it 
would be a change for the better. This,however, we will say. 
A marriage, the result of esteem, could never in th'e nature of 
things be attended by that elevation of mind, that desire after 
a nobler, purer life, which accompanies a marriage for love. For 
these feelings are kindled by that very excess of glory in which 
our passion invests the object of it. Because we deem that so 
far above us, we determine to be not altogether unworl hy of our 
good fortune. It is a poor thing in comparison with this to have 

* “ Falw i.s the tale which says that seizes upon a tender and a virgin soul, 
when a lover is present, favoui ought and, stirring it up to a rapturous 
rather to be shown to one who is* no fi’cnzy adorns in ode and other verse 
lover, on the score, forsooth, of the the countless deeds of elder time for 
one being mad and the other sane, the instruction of after ages. Butwho- 
For if it were true, without exception, soever, witliout the madness of the 
that madness is an evil, there would Muses, comes to knock at the door of 
be no great harm in the assertion ; poesy, from the conceit that haply by 
but as it is, we owe our greatest bless- force of art he will become an effi- 
ings to madness, if only it be granted cient poet, departs with blasted hopes, 
by Heaven’s bounty. For the pro- and his poetry, the poetry of sense, 
phetess at Delphi, you are well aware, fades into obscurity before the poetry 
and the priestseses at Dodona, have of madness. Such, and yet more, are 
in their moments of madness done the glorious results I can tell you of, 
great and glorious service to the men as proceeding from a madness inspired 
and the cities of Greece, but little or by the gods. Let us not, therefore, 
none in their sober mood. Ai d if regard with apprehension the particu-* 
we were to apeak of the Sybil and lar result we are considering, nor be 
all others, that by exercise of inspired perplexed and frightened by any ar- 
divination have told beforehand many guments into the belief that we ought 
things to many men, and thereby to select the sensible rather than the 
guided them aright in their future enrapturedman asour friend.^ No,our 
courses, we should run to a great opponent must not carry off the palm 
length in telling only what everybody of victory till he has likewise made 

knows. • • ;.And it evident, that for no good is love-sent 

ythirdly, there is a possession and a from heaven to lover and beloved. * 
jinadnesa inspired by the Muses, which Plato's Ptmdrm. WrighU translatm. 
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to weigh each other, as it w. re, in a pair of scales, and strike a 
bargain only when we have discovered that wo are likely to get 
our money’s worth. People appear to imagine there is some* 
thing safer and n^ore permanent in the feeling of esteem than in- 
the feeling of love. It would be impossible to make a greater, 
mistake. Everybody must have known numbers of both sexes 
who are held in the highest estimation by their friends, but are not 
the less only “ stuffed clothes suits that chatter and grin meaning¬ 
less.” The beauty and pre-eminence of love wwld never have beeii- 
called into question, but for the behaviour of people after mar- 
iTage. It is magnificent so long as it lasts; but it lasts such a 
very short time. For a few months, the newly married arc all 
in all to each other ; then they fade into the light of common 
day. He returns to his oliib and his bachelor friends with a fefel- 
ing of zest; his home is his office, if he has one, as much as ever, 
and he returns to the society of his wife mainly for the purpose of 
consuming ‘food in her presence, and then sleeping or reading a 
newspaper. She goes her way ; she has her callers and pays her 
visits, and drives out, or plays croquet ; and in a hum-drum jog-trot 
sort of fashion, they are perhaps comfortable and happy enough. 
But the splendour of the connection has departed, and there 
remains hardly anything to distinguish them from oi dinary mortals 
but the fact of juxtaposition. Such, at least, is the general senti¬ 
ment regarding marriage; in the main an erroneous one, for 
married people arc generally too well contented with tffeir lot to 
exhibit their felicity in public ; but containing also a measure of 
truth, and this measure it is which gives rise to the talk about 
divorce. 

As civilization advances, and society for good or evil becomes more 
perfectly organized, life also becomes, of necessity, increasingly 
mechanical. Whatever we have to do, we do it as a matter of 
course—working out the weary years in a dull mill-round of industry, 
or an equally dull mill-round of pleasure. There is no escape from 
these trammels. Every one must move sluggishly alon^ his appointed 
path, inevitable as Destiny. This is of course productive, on the 
whole, of a greater amount of happiness than the alternations of a 
more restless time. Not the less, the soul of man at times rises in 
rebellion against it. He craves, witfi absolute fierceness, to shatter 
the iron .yoke of Respectability, and give free rein to the unlimit¬ 
ed foasilnlities he is conscious of within. He longs to feel his 
life beating its fullest at eveiy point of sen.sation—to be no longer 
the half torpid product of mechanical routine—but a man full 
of fire and energy and passion and hope, like the great sailors of the 
^Virgin Queen, or the knights errant of the era of chivalry. It is 
this revolt against monotony which drives men to the gaming tables, 
and converts sober traders into insane speculators on the Stock 

1 - 11 
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Exchange. They want excitement, to know by experience the 
liclmes.s and the .strength of life.* 

It is precisely this wliich the passion of love bestow.s in a moment 
of time. Tt invests life with the richne.s.s, the intensity, the active 
sense of delight and far-reaching hope which meri crfive after. It in¬ 
vigorates the mind, bringing up to the surface all that is truest and 
noblest within. Mon, aware of thi.s, watch witli dismay the decay of 
this lofty existence, so soon as the irrevocable vow is pronounced. The 
clouds lift, as it werej for a moment—they stand upon the verge oj‘ ii 
new and splendid world, all bathed in brighest sunshine and peopled 
with the loveliest forms—they enter the Promised Land—aivd 
then the pageant vanishes, and they awake to find themselves con¬ 
fined in disrnaller dungeons of Respectability than any they have 
ydl known,—given over without a hope^of relief to tho.se terrible 
social labours, misnamed pleasure.s. This it is which causes men 
to mutter about divorce, in the hope to taste again the intoxicating 
delight, wherewith the dawn of Love overflowed the heart. 

People who are attached to the good old notions respecting 
the sanctity of the marriage-tie, and the honour and glory of largo 
families, are naturally aghast when some liberal preacher of progress 
insists upon marriage as a temporary contract for the mutna! 
convenience of the contracting parties and dissoluble at plca.sure. 
We sympathise heartily with their feeling of repugiianco, bid 
it will bo more to the point if wo reflect that Ifivorco Laws, 
whatever be their purport, only come into operation a/lcr manioil 
people desire to separate. They do not create the desire, hut 
are themselves the product of it. The root of the evil lies dcepoi 
than in the positive enactment; and this it is which a true 
Reformer should attempt to eradicate, rather than rail at appear- 

* 111 liis poem of Locksley Hall, in beauty—steo])cJ as it were in tin' 
the Poet Laureate has described tlie.se iuo.st gorgeous colours of a tropical 
feelings. The passage, though faiiii- suu.set, that few of our readers will, \\i 
liar to all lovers of poetry, is so lich fancy, object tofje reminded of it : — 

“ Or to break all links of habit, there to wander far away 
On fromdslaiid unto island, at the gateways of the d;iy, 

Larger con.stellatioiis bnrniug, mellow moou.s and hajipy skies, 

Hreatlths of tropic shade, ami [lalms in cln.ster, knots of Para(ii.sc. 

Never comes a trader, never floats an European flag, 

Slitlcs the bird o’er lustrous woodland, Hwjng.s the trailer fi'om the crag, 
J)io()[)s the heavy blossom’d bower, hangs the heavy fruited tree ; 

Eummer isles of Eden lying in dark purple spheres of sea! 

There, methinks, would be eujoymeut, more than in this march of mind, 

]n the steam ship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake maukipd, 
There the passions, cramped no longer, would liud room and breathing space. 

I would take some savage woman, she .should rear my du.sky I’ace ; 
Jron-jointed, supple-sinewed, they shall dive, and they shall npi, 

Catch the wild goat by the hair, and luirl their lances in the sun, 

Whistle back the parrots call, and leap the rainbows of the brooks. 

Letter than with blinded eyesight, poring over miserable books, •” 
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ances wliich mercl}' indicate its existence. Wiieii, in attompting to 
discover tliis, we ask our readers to tinn to the pages of PJato, we 
feci tlio strange character of the ro<iucsfc requires explanation. 
There is a rough and ready way of explaining human 
actions, as, for example, in this business of matrimony wo say 
“ Smith married Miss Robinson for tlic sake of her jnoney,” or 
“ they were frozen up in a country-house for some days and fell in 
“ love, having nothing else to do and such explanations are toler¬ 
ably good working explanations, though, in truth, they explain very 
insufficiently oven the special fact under observatiou. But to 
account for the affinities which induce inarriago at all, which seem 
to make our happiness depend upon one person, rcq\iire a finer 
insight and a subtler analysis. In giving precise forms to these 
delicate elements of our,nature, in seizing them as they flit across 
the mirror of consciousness, there have been none, either before or 
after, to equal the great Athenian. 

According to the great philosopher then, the souls of men 
once dwelt witli tlio gods in a region beyond the sky, and there 
beheld hoauty, wisdom, virtue, and all similar attributes, in 
their pure and simple essence. ^J'bo deadening weight of sin 
sank them from that high estate to the world below, and fettered 
them to the body, as an oyster is fottorctl to its shell. But the 
remembrance of. what they once knew^ never leaves them, and 
they make the revolution of this lower element, burning with a 
desire to return to “ the glories they have known, •and that 
imperial palace whence they came.” Hence, says the philoso¬ 
pher, cnsui's the extremest turmoil and sti uggling and sweating ; 
and herein, by the awkwardness of the drivers, many souls are 

* .“ lliose first afic’cliona, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Wliich, be they wliat they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 

Are yet a master-liglit of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and liave jiower to im^ke 
Our noisy years seem moments in tlie big 
Of the eternal silence ; truths that wake ' 

To perish never; 

Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavour, 

Nor Man nor Boy, » 

'Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or liestroy ; ' • 

Jfence ill a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of tliat immortal sea 
Wliich brought us hither, 

Can ill a moirient travel thither 
And see the children spoil upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling everinovo,” 

Jnti/nutioH!} of hamoHnHij, 
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maimed and many injured in, the crush ; and all after painful 
labour go away without being blessed by admission to the spec¬ 
tacle of truth, and thenceforth ^live on the food of opinion. But 
still, Avhcnever they see any resemblance here of what they knew 
there, they are struck with wonder and delight.- “ Now in the like¬ 
ness existing here of justice and temperance, and all else which 
souls hold precious, there is no brightness; but through the 
medium of dull dim instruments, it is but seldom and with 
difficulty that people are enabled on meeting with the copies to 
iccoguize the character of the original. But beauty not only 
shone brightly on our view at the time when in the heavcnl'y 
choir we for our part followed in the band of Zeus, as others 
in the bands of other gods, and saw that blissful sight and spec¬ 
tacle, and were initiated into that mystery which I fear not to 
pronounce the most blessed of all mysteries; for we who cele¬ 
brated it wore perfect and untainted by the evil that awaited us 
in time to come, and perfect too and simple and calm and bliss¬ 
ful were the visions which we were solemnly admitted to gaze upon 

in the purest light, ourselves being no less pure. 

But to beauty alone is the privilege given of being at once most 
conspicuous and most lovely. The man, it is true, whose initia¬ 
tion is of ancient date, or who has lost his purity here, is slow iu 
being carried hence to the essential beauty of the upper world, 

when he sees that which bears its name in this. 

But whehover one who is fresh from those mysteries, who saw 
much of that heavenly vision, beholds in any god-like face or 
form a successful copy of original beauty, he first of all feels a 

shuddering chill.then as he continues to 

gaze he is inspired with a reverential awe, and did he not fear the 
repute of exceeding madness, he would offer sacrifice to his 
beloved as to the image of a god." (Plato’s Pheedrus.) • 

In this sublime passage we have, as it seems to us, a reve¬ 
lation of the ground and purpose of marriage,—the sense]^ namely, 
of self-insuffidency—the desire after some vague dream of per¬ 
fection, which few men have not been conscious of at some time 
or other. Most men, when they look into their mind.s, are deeply 
disgusted witn what they find there. But together with 
the mean and bad and pitiful things which reward their in¬ 
trospection, they are aware of a second self which holds itself aI?>of 
from these contaminating elements—“ a soul within the soul,” 
as Shelley calls it, “ which describes a little circle around its proper 
paradise, which pain and sorrow and evil dare not oveFleap.” 
It is the embodiment of this better self-which a man fancies 
be beholds in the woman he loves. Whatever other men may 
think, to him she is the incarnation of the ideal beauty" 
that dwells in a world of pure and perfect light—the proper 
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lionio, accordio^to Plato, '-P every human soul. He is utterly 
astounded at his own good fortune, and weighed to the earth 
with the sense of his unworthipcss'. We have known people 
in this condition (sxpress alarm lest they should forget the Creator 
in the creature—the creature being the person they were about 
to marry, and whose overpowering splendour, they considered, might 
in reason be expected to produce this result. Such is what we 
may term the natural attitude of men towards women. They 
believe them to be nobler, better and purer than themselves. They 
observe continually of any one who is going rapidly to the bad, 
good wife would be the salvation of him"; and then, to do 
their utmost, we suppose, to eradicate the geuu.s ‘good wife,’.they 
condemn women externally to the life of lotus-eaters, and in¬ 
ternally to one of utter kdellectual vacuity. 

Take, by way of illustration, a young English lady of the present 
day, and see to what our social arrangements have reduced her. 
While she* is waiting to get married, her pi'incipal occupation.^ 
are morning visits, croquet, balls, needle-work, and gossip ; and 
once a week she pays the necessary tribute to the great god Respect¬ 
ability by going to church magnificently apparelled. She has 
of course other things to do occasionally, but these constitute the 
serious business of life. 

She knows nothing. Her ignorance, as we once heard a gentlemen 
say, upon all possible sulyects is at once minute and exhaus¬ 
tive, general and particular. Her faculties having in this 
way been , carefully starved from the hour of her birth, it is 
needless to say that the young lady of England possesses neither 
imagination nor humour. A girl who reads Shakespeare with an 
understanding mind, or enjoys the humour of Charles Lamb, 
is almost as much of a rarity as a roc’s egg. “ Politics ’’ being 
considered unfeminine,* she lives among the great tides of thought 
and action flowing on beside and around her with never-resting sound 
and tumult, as inert and unmoved as a pebble resting at the bottom 
of a running brook. She is never permitted to ‘study in any 
real sense of the word. She has no convictions, no principles 
of conduct, no opinions, except such as she can remember from 
the remarks of other people. When she reads a book not a novel— 
an event whish may be fairly callecf an epoch in her existence— 
her powers of criticism are limited to one phrase ;—“ It is nice,” 
or “It is not nice." These deficiencies are acknowledged and 
allowed for. A particular sort of conversation, suited to a limited 
capacity and known as ‘ small talk,’ has been positively called into 
existence for the benefit of young ladies (as up to thi.s time they 
^retain the faculty of speech); and the most utter noodle of the 
’other sex considers it incumbent upon him to narrow somewhat 
his vast powers when he ‘'joins the ladies in the drawing-room.” 
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Now if tlie British public imagines that woAen, trained and 
educated in this fashion, are calculated to kindle enthusiastic 
devotion in the minds of their husbands, the British public is 
very much mistaken. It is in the terrible mental deficiencies 
of women—deficiencies for which men far more than women are to 
blame—that we must look for the comparative failure of married 
life. For a deep and lasting affection can only be felt for such 
objects as feed and satisfy the intellect. We see this in many 
different ways, notably in the case of friendship. If circumstances 
occur which float our minds iuto spiritual latitudes remote from 
those of our intimates, the bands of friendship, often to our extrenva 
spontaneously relax and fall asunder. The mind, no 
longer finding satisfaction, cannot remain steadfast to the 
objects of its former attachment. The stame necessity of human 
nature is still more remarkably exhibited in that deep and lasting 
affection which we feel for poets, theologians, philosophers and others, 
whose written thoughts have given us strength and encouragement. 
No student of Shakespeare, for example, feels his love and admira¬ 
tion diminish as the years go bj^ but contrariwise. The longer his 
intercourse, tlie more intimate his knowledge, the deeper and 
richer are the draughts of delight and instruction which he drinks 
from that deep well of inspiration. And such, too, is the pur¬ 
pose involved in the idea of marriage — a constant advance 
towards the complete development of our human nature. The 
(Qualities ‘of the one mind, aiding and supplementing those of the 
other ill their joint search after perfection. This does not require 
the possession of any transcendant abilities. It only implies 
a practical recognition of the fact, that a man is not a man, if the 
chief good and market of his time bo but to feed and sleep—that 

H6 that made u.s with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us Jiot 

That capability and godlike reason, 

To frust in us unused. 

But with a ^British Philistine on the one hand, intent only, 
as Mr. Arnold would say, on the assertion of his ordinary self, 
and a young lady on the other, whose thoughts have never pene¬ 
trated beyond u world of morning visits and croquet flirtations, 
the spiritual purpose of maniage naturally fails qf accomplish¬ 
ment. So, in place of a marriage, which, according to the 
Christian theory, should typify the mystical union of Christ 
and His Church, we get only juxtaposition ; till, that too 
becoming intolerable, the wedded pair endure frequent tempo¬ 
rary separations to their mutual satisfaction—in this country 
putting thousands of leagues between them—and the unmarried 
world aghast at the singular spectacle, cry aloud that divorce" 
at the convenience of the two contracting parties is the only 
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possible basis an enterprise of this kind can be safely entered 
upon. 

It is here that the advocate of emancipation steps in. You 
cannot, he points out, expect to gather grapes from thorns, or 
figs of thistles ; and if you want thoughtful and intelligent wives, 
you must give thorn quite a different training than that afforded 
by croquet parties and morning visits. A large number of 
Englishmen would repudiate the suggestion with indignation. 
They do not want thoughtful and intelligent* wives; or, as they 
would express it in their own forcible vernacular, they hate 
“Hulue stockings” like the devil, and what they want are girls 
with no “ nonsense ” about them. ‘Amongst this class of pegple, 
“ nonsense ” is a word denoting every species of intelligence, acquired 
or innate, with sometimesian exception in favour of an understanding 
of the manners and customs of horses aud dogs. To these gentlemen 
the emancipator would reply with courtesy, that they have no need 
to be alarmed: emancipated or not, there will always remain a 
residuum of women, absolutely destitute of “ nonsense ” in their 
sense of the word, and more than sufficient to supply their wants. 

It may, however, be safely taken for granted, that, theoretically 
at least, most men are of opinion that thoughtful and intelligent 
wives are hotter than the reverse. They will even go a step fur¬ 
ther, and admit that thoughtfulness and intelligence are more effec¬ 
tively promoted by means of education than in any other way. 
Here, one might fondly imagine, were all the concessions needed to 
establish our conclusion. If thought and intelligence are as needful 
for women as for men, the notion falls to the ground, that there is 
anything specially in harmony with the fitness of things to confine 
them year after year to frivolous occupations. On the contra¬ 
ry, wha by experience has been found most efficacious in 
strehgth ig the intellect of man, that, one would suppose 
in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, must be equally 
applicable to Avomen. But the Britisher, perceiving whither this 
is tending, leaps back at this point. “ What! ” hd exclaims, in 
horror, “ v'ould you have our women taught Greek literature, politi¬ 
cal economy, logic, metaphysics, and the physical sciences, just as 
^ men are ? ” “ Wliy not ? ” we would reply. Any general propositions 
on education are of course subject to modification in their applica¬ 
tion to particular cases ; but with this limitation it is not difficult to 
show that the effects of these several studies would be to correct 
some obvious defect, which at present defaces the character of women. 

Thef city of Athens produced in the space of some two hundred 
years the greatest poets, philosophers, soldiers, statesmen, ora¬ 
tors, painters, and sculptors, the world has ever seen. Here, at 
any rate, is a marvellous blossoming of the human intellect, the 
fircumstauccs and character of which it must be good for every 
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human being, man or woman, to inquire into ; and if the thing ia 
to be done g,t all, it is undeniably done most thoroughly at 
first hand, rather than through the medium of translations or 
histories written by modern authors. Apart from this, however, 
there is a spirit breathing from Greek literature, on which 
it is well to say a few words, “ At the bottom, ” writes 
Matthew Arnold, “ of both the Greek and the Hebrew notions is 
the desire, native in man, for reason and the will of God, the feel¬ 
ing after the univerral order—in a word, the love of God. J3u(. 
while Hebraism seizes upon certain plain capital intimations' of 
the universal order, and rivets itself, one may say, with unequallcvi 
grapileur and intensity on the study and observance of them, the 
bent of Hellenism is to follow with flexible activity the whole play 
of the universal order, to be apprehensive of missing any part of 
it, of sacrificing one part to another, to slip away from resting in 
this or that intimation of it, however capital. An unclouded 
clearness of mind, an unimpeded play of thought, is what this bent 
drives at. The governing idea of Hellenism is spontaneity of con¬ 
sciousness j that of Hebraism, strictness of conscience . 

To get rid of one’s ignorance, to see things as they are, and by see¬ 
ing them as they are to see them in their beauty, is the simple and 
attractive ideal which Hellenism holds out before human nature ; 
and from the simplicity and charm of this ideal, Hellenism, and 
human life in the hands of Hellenism, is invested with a kiml of 
aerial eas'6, clearness and radiancy ; they are full of what we call 
sweetness and light.”* 

Now, is not this precisely the thing of which English women 
stand in need—to be lifted out of an artificial world, and to see 
things as they are,—to allow, as Mr. Arnold says in another place, 
a full stream of consciousness to flow around the lumps of 
petrifaction they are pleased to call their opinions? Women are 
not by nature more artificial than men, but owing to the narrow 
circle of interests in which they move, they are much more apt to 
identify conventional and purely arbitrary customs of society \vith 
the divine government of the universe ; and to think the one as 
binding as the other on the conscience and the action. Thus, 
for example, women have cultivated strictness of conscience 
with an admirable degree of*’ success. But unhappily their no- ’ 
tions of right and wrong are so njirrow— their ignorance of the ge¬ 
neral relations of things so complete—the letter of the law so 
paramount to the spirit—that this very strictness of conscience not 
unfrequently carries them into positive immorality. Thus, tdiough 
hard and cruel to an excess upon a fallen sister, hardly any woman 
perceives that anyone of her sex who marries for money or social 


* Culture and Anarchy^ p. 146. 
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position is guilty of a precis* ;]y similar crime. The one, caXitious 
ixud business-like, trades successfully with her beauty or her youth 
for capital; the other, most probably under the rash impulse of an 
over confident affection, flings her’s away in a ruinous speculation. 
The latter appears to us rather the more praiseworthy of the two. 
Ill morality, as in other things, it is a servile bondage to fashion 
—to what the world will say—which dries up in English women 
all the fountains of originality or independent thought. Grecian 
literature, with its freedom from prejudice and pure spontaneous 
beauty of form, would be the very agency to dissipate these hard 
afTfl fallacious notions, and to quicken into life the desire for what' 
Mr. Arnold has happily termed sweetness and light, and whicl? at 
present manifests itself chiefly in a certain womanly fondness for 
flowers and tasteful arrangement of furniture. 

We pass to Political Economy. Of all studies,, we know of 
none, so needed by women as the study of political economy. 
Women are charitable, but here, too, their profound unconscious¬ 
ness of the interdependence of the universe and all that is in 
it, converts them into active propagators of mischief. That 
bountiful ladies demoralize the poor far more than their poverty 
—that begging is a flourishing and affluent profession froni the 
inability of women to understand the harm of giving six-pence 
to any one in tattered clothing—are notorious facts. Teach ladies 
the principles of political economy, and you will not thereby 
deaden the charitable impulses, but simply guide tllem into 
their proper channel. Political Economy, using the term in its 
wider sense as including -social science, is especially a subject 
which women ought to master. They are, by common consent, 
the dispensers «f charity, the ministers on whom it devolves to 
redress the injustices of society. To do this' effectually, it is 
indispensable to understand the causes which have been at T^orfc to 
produce them, both moral and material, and how this is to be 
acquired without an examination of the conditions which regulate 
the production, accumulation, and dist ribution of Wealth, we are 
utterly unable to discover. 

Our next subject is Logic. All women are ex-oficio delightful 
and charming, just as all sovereigns are most gracious ! In their 
capacity of charming and delightful treatures, they are supposed 
to have a prescriptive right to be. unreasonable. The absence of 
reason is indeed often set down as one of the delightful traits in 
their character, and when a girl is very pretty and very lively, with, 
a musical laugh and bright eyes, and you do not see her for more 
than half an hour at a time, the absence is not very much felt. But 
the want of reason does not confine itself to pretty girls. They, 
too, grow old and lose their good looks, without becoming a whit 
more reasonable. Men, it must be conceded, are in the main, 

1 I 
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as deficient as women in this matter of reason. It is very rare 
to meet any one who, having stated his premises, knows how to 
abi(ie by them, or can draw a conclusion correctly. But men being 
constantly in contact with facts, their errors in logic are liable to 
constant correction. They are continually reminded that the stronge.st 
prejudices, supported by the most ingenious fallacies, are good for 
nothing if the realities are otherwise. Women cannot have this 
discipline. Reason is the only argument whereby you can assail 
them, and if tliey^^ are impregnable to that, you must leave 
them in umli.sturbed posses.^'on of their whims and follies. 
Logic, moreover, not merely teaches us the mental processes involw *1 
in the syllogism, but it promotes clear and accurate habits oi 
thought. It arms us, as it were, with an Ithuriel spear, at the 
touch of which the most ingenious di^sguisos of falsehood fall 
away, and leave it in its natural hidcousness. Wo come gra¬ 
dually to use it almost instinctiv^ely, when any proposition is 
advanced for our acceptance. And a.s it is barely possible to retain a 
falsehood in ilie mind, when the rcasim voluntarily exerted has 
proved it to lie a falsehood, the mind rapidly becomes cleared of a 
great deal of useless lumber and much fog and mist whicli had pre¬ 
viously been hanging about it. There Is no reason to suppose tliat 
the cultivation of logic would not bo attended with the same results 
in the case of women ; and who that has had imposed upon him 
the painful task of convincing a woman of anything she did not 
want to believe, would not hail with acclamations the commence¬ 
ment of an education which tended to make them treasonable ? 

Lastly, we come to Metaphysics and Pliysical Sciences. The effect 
of these studies is to raise the mind above the murky atmosphere 
of prejudice, and inspire it with an intense and viv^d .sense of the 
beauty of truth. Both the metaphysician and the man of science 
must put aside all predispositions in any direction, and endeavour 
to behold the thing as it is through a medium that “intercepts no 
light, and takes no stain.” The slightest swerve in this high up¬ 
ward path and their labours are hopelessly baffled. In both 
studies also, but especially in that of metaphysics, the teacher 
demands at every advance in the inquiry a corresponding activity 
in the mind of the pupil. It is the mind which the me¬ 
taphysician proposes as a * problem requiring so}ution. It is ■ 
not sufficient, therefore, that a learner should acquiesce in hi.s 
statements; he must verify them by the reproduction within him¬ 
self of those very states of consciousness, which his master 
is attempting to analyse and explain. Hence arises cleanness of 
internal vision and a power of mental analysis, which no other 
education could produce to the same extent. But better than 
all, the mind learns to know and to tru.st its strength in the endca^ 
vour to mount into the pure bracing heights of abstract thought. 
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Women, under onr present arrangoracnts receiving no education— 
that is, no discipline which de\'elopes and calls into play the volun¬ 
tary activity of the mind—hate ^bove all things the trouble of 
thinking. They nover attempt to assimilate with their own nature 
the things that they hear or read. They never follow out prin¬ 
ciples to consequences. They are simply receptive, and the thing 
they receive, lies in their minds like seed scattered on a waste 
shore. It never takes root and puts forth stems and blossoms 
of its own. It never re-appears under new combinations, but, like 
tlm talcAt laid up in the napkin, remains in precisely the same 
Tfhm and condition in which it was first deposited. Hero, then, 
would be one effect of the study of metaphy.sics—a general 
awakening of those dormant faculties which at present leave 
a woman’s mind a sort* of tabula rasa, a gradual revealing of 
the abundant wealth wherewith her nature is endowed. For it 
i.s of the .essence of metaphysical study, not merely to analyse 
and re-combine that which we already know, but to raise us, as^ 
it were, to a loftier station of inquiry, and a wider reach of pros¬ 
pect. Moreover, in the attempt to penetrate these far-away un¬ 
explored ‘ regions of the mind, there is'awakened a pleasurable 
sense of power—nay, even one of adventure and interest, which 
surpasses in degree the zest whcrev;itli one follows a sensational' 

' story to the final catastrophe, and i.s far higher in kind. A sen¬ 
sational novel is no sooner finished than the pageantry fades away; 
before the w§ary and relaxed mind, leaving behind only langour 
and disgust. But the interc.st kindled by metaphysical inquiry is one 
that carries us always onwards. Wo may not discover the ulti¬ 
mate truth in searcli of wdiich we set out, but we do discover 
everywhere such ribh store of precious wealth, that our labour is 
well rewarded, and the disappointment hardly felt. Surely the minds 
of women need to be disciplined in this way ftir more even than 
those of men. It cannot be harmful for them—nay, it must 
surely be good—to abandon the dead levels of gossip, and for a- 
while to ascend into the purer atmosphere of these Idfty regions. 

At th’s point the adversary would not improbably again com¬ 
mence to back resolutely. “ Granting all that you have'.said,” he 
would urge, “ I fail to perceive any reason in it for the removal of 
the present Tcstrictions. There is* nothing contained in them- 
which prevents a woman, if she likes, learning all these tilings.” 
f here is not; but, as we have remarked before, those restrictions are 
only a partial expression of convictions which stretch far beyond 
thorny and exert a restraining power quite as effective as a written' 
statute. We must in this, as in other matters, take human nature 
. mto account, ascertain the common motives which impel to action, 
and not suppose a thing must be done, because it is notactually impos¬ 
sible to do it, Wc may all learn the Chinese language or to decipher 
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Egyptian hieroglyphics, but very few people do, because these sub¬ 
jects have no practical connection with their ordinary life. Such pre¬ 
cisely is the condition of most women. They are sternly forbidden 
to look beyond the home circle. ‘ Their duties are to wash and dress 
the children, to go about the house with a large bunch of keys, to pay 
visits and to receive them, to see that dinner is punctually on the 
table at the fixed hour, to send out the washing, and to fill up all 
spare moments with exercise on the tread-mill in the shape of a 
sewing machine. W.hen a woman accomplishes these things with 
tolerable success, she realizes the idea of womanhood, as the Eng¬ 
lish Philistine conceives it, and is everywhere spoken of as “ srti’ 
excellent wife who makes her husband thoroughly comfortable.”* 
Now* we freely confess that all such matters can be got through 
without a knowledge of Plato or the Gi^ek tragedies, or logic, 
metaphysics or political economy ; but then a person who confines 
herself to such work, does not answer to our idea of a wife. She 
is only a permanent housekeeper. A wife, according to our 
idea of one, should be the educator as well as the nurse of her 
children the intellectual companion of her husband, and his fel¬ 
low-labourer in the effort after complete spiritual perfection. 
This ideal she can never accomplish—except in the case 
of very rare and noble natures—so long as she is cabined and 
confined as at present. But, the restrictions broken down, the 
crushing weight of public opinion removed, and the true nature of 
woman in’ all its nobility and strength and purity f ould emerge 
from its prison-house like a captive set free. At present the ideal 
of womanhood taught her from childhood is to become a good 
wife according to the degraded pattern mentioned above. Then 
it would be to become one, by an intelligent participation in the 
inner life of her husband,—by not merely washing her children and 
arraying them in fine linen, but by educating them to become, 

* Socrates’s description of the man- vage; and when he has learnt all this 
ner in which the politicians of his by intercourse with the creature and 
day dealt with the Athenian popu- long habit, should call this wisdom, 
laco, is very applicable to the rela- and make an art of it, and apply it 
tions which exist between a “good as education ; while yet all the time 
wife ” and the ordinary British bus- ho knows nothing in truth concerning 
hand. “ Just as if,” says the wise old its opinions and desires, which of 
Greek, “ any-one having to manage them is good or bad, 'right or wrong, 
a great, strong, wild beast, should stu- fair or foul;—should call things good 
dy its angers and its desires, and which the brute likes, and those 
learn how he may coax it and stroke things htid which it dislikes; and 
it, and watch when it is fierce and should have no other standard for 
when it is placable, and what makes them; and as to the nature of what is 
it the one or the other, and come to necessary and what is good in reality, 
understand tJhe noises which it makes and how they truly differ, should 
on each such occasion, and what have no perceptioii, and no power of * 
voices it attends to from others, explaining it to any person,”— 
which make it quiet ormakeitsa- Republic.) 
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like herself, patriotic and understanding citizens of a great country. 
The family would no longer be to her a sort of little world 
revolving on its own axis,and moving round its own private sun ; 
but one of the countless springs whence the great river of national 
life drew its sustenance and strength. 

It remains, in conclusion, to indicate briefly the sort of influence 
on society* which' women, properly trained and educated, 
might be expected to exert. The great enemy of human kind 
at'present is the British Philistine, who walk* abroad triumphant, 
and proclaims himself the lord of the universe. The special charac- 
Twistics of the British Philistine are not so well-known as the 
name; T^ut, according to Mr. Matthew Arnold who has studied this 
variety of the human race more closely than any one else, it con¬ 
sists in this—the assertioti of a man’s ordinary uneducated self as 
the highest expression of humanity. Plato and Shakespeare—poetry 
and philosophy—the British Philistine believes with complacency 
are well enough in books, but for good sound work in the way of 
setting the world right there is no one comparable to a thorough¬ 
going British Philistine. This perfect self-contentment enables 
the Philistine to invest whatever he says or does with a halo of 
splendour. He is convinced the House of Commons is the 
greatest legislative assembly in the world on account of the 
large number of pure and perfect Philistines congregated therein. 
Boards of Guardians, Parish Vestries, and the like bodies, are all 
in their degree clothed and protected by the sacreSness and 
majesty of Philistinism. “Free trade”—a principle held sacred 
by the British Philistine—he regards as something essential almost 
to salvation, like “justification by faith So also it seems is the 
practice of adulteration; for only a few months ago Mr. Bright, 
the great High Priest and crowning glory of the Philistines, 
assured the House of Commons that rather than consent to any 
interference with the sacred right of adulteration, he would 
advise the emigration of the entire Philistine community fo more 
congenial shores. The able Indian administrator presents, general¬ 
ly, a very perfect type of the Philistine. He has the Philistine’s 
strong faith that the regeneration > of this country can be only 
brought about by making the natives think the same thoughts, 

* and do the same things, as the PhilisHine thinks and does. He has 
the Philistine’s strong contempt for mental culture, or any kind of 
knowledge which does not bear directly and absolutely on the work 
he has in hand. He has his burning desire to “ get on ; ” and the 
feeling which in England causes the House of Commons, the 

* Hero, as throughout the essay, once to English society as that with 
*we would wish our readers to under- which best acquainted, 

stanil our remarks with special refer- 
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Workhouse Boards, and Parish Vestriesi to be spoken of with 
solemn gravity, finds a vent with him in a certain reverential 
attitude, carefully graduated, ♦towards Governors of provinces*, 
Commissioners, and all other “ gentlemen of considerable official 
position.”* 

The unchecked power of Philistinism would cause all the 
grace and poetry of life to wither away. It has effected much 
already in that disasirous direction, for it is well-nigh impos¬ 
sible for those broilght up and surrounded by Philistines, not to 
adopt their tenets and imitate their practices. “It is”as Socrates 
says, speaking of the Philistines of his day, “ when ^hey ^ 
crowded together in the public assemblies or the tribunals, or the 
theatres, or the meetings of the army, or any other place where 
multitudes are gathered together, tind wl'ieii they blame one thing 
or praise another with immense clamour, doing each in the most 
exaggerated way, and shouting and clapping their hands and 
stamping their feet so that the walls of the place,and the. rocks 
around echo the sound and double the cries of praise and blame. 
In such a scene as this, how do you think that the heart of a young 
man is likely to be affected ? What special training which he may 
have received, can hold out against this ? What principles shall not 
be carried away, as in a flood, by such blame and praise as this, in 
whatever direction that tends ? How shall he escape calling those 


* But perhaps a Philistine will best 
be understood by Mr. Arnold’s des¬ 
cription of what a Philistine is not» 
“ In each class, ’ he writes, “ there 
are born a certain number of natures 
with a curiosity about their best self, 
with a bent for seeing things as they 
are, for disentangling themselves from 
machinery, for simply concerning 
themselves with reason and the will 
of God, and doing their beat to 
make these prevailfor the pur¬ 
suit, in a word, of perfection. To 
certain manifestations of this love for 
perfection, mankind have accustomed 
themselves to give the name of ge¬ 
nius ; implying by this name some¬ 
thing original and heaven-bestowed in 
the passion. But the passion is to be 
found far beyond those manifestations 
of it to which the world usually 
gives the name of genius, and in 
which there is, for the most part, a 
iaUnt of some kind or othgp, a spe¬ 
cial and striking faculty oMpecution, 
informed by the heaveoHDMtowed 


ardour or genius. It is to be found m 
many manifestations besides these, and 
may best bo called, as we have called 
it, the love and pursuit of perfection ; 
culture being tho true source of the 
pursuing love, and sweetness and light 
the true character of the pursued 
perfection. Natures with this bent 

emerge in all classes. 

They have in general a rohgh time 
of u in their lives, but they are sown 
more abundantly than one miglit 
think, they appear where and when 
one lea’st expects it. They sot up a 
lire which entil.ides, so to speak, the 
class ill which they arp ranked ; and, 
in general, by the extrication of their 
best self as the self to devclope, and 
by the simplicity of the ends fixed 
by them as paramount, they hinder 
the unchecked predominance of that 
class of life which is tho athrmatiou of 
our ordinary self, and seasonably dis¬ 
concert mankind in theii worship of, 
machinery.”— (Culture md Amixhi/, 
p. 109.J 
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tilings gooA and fead which tluy call so, and following tl}« pursuit! 
whicli they follow and being like them ? ”— {Plato's Eepublio.) 

Such and so powerful is the enemy. The apostles of sweetness and 
light, few and far between, of whonS Mr. Arnold makes mention, can 
make no permanent impression upon this formidable kingdom of 
darkness. They can only keep alive the traditions of a higher life. 
What is required to overtJirow this domination is a power co-exten- 
sive with Philistinism, which might bear upon it with constant un¬ 
remitting pressure at every point of itsexistei)tf;e. It should not be 
itsc'lf engaged in the pursuits of the Philistines, for human nature 
in general see but one thing at a time. And few people are 
after a* while able to perceive tliat anything is of much importance 
but that to which they are devoted. At tiie same time it must 
thoroughly understand tlje end which the Philistine proposes to him¬ 
self, and endeavour not so much to treat him as a downright enemy as 
to convince him that his e7id is not the ultimate perfection of things. 
Women ar6 precisely the fittest agents. They could assail Philis¬ 
tinism at every point of its existence, and they possess the power 
also. The Philistine, married or unmarried, is as soft clay in their 
hands. But at present, as we have learnt from Socrates, what Eng¬ 
lish ladies understand by wisdom is to know the noises which their 
husbands make, when they are pleased and when they are angry, 
and to pet and stroke them, and call those things good which they 
call good, and those things had which they call bad ; and though 
in tlic exercise of these arts they show consummate skTll, and ge¬ 
nerally after a time render their husbands quite tame, still the 
training is not of a character to supplant Philistinism. On the 
contrary, it must, if possible, make it more ingrained than before. 
It proceeds, as a military man might say, by way of sap ; singling 
out as the point of attack the self-satisfaction which is so con¬ 
spicuous an 'element of the English character. It calls those 
things good which the brute likes, and those things bad which it 
dislikes; it accommodates itself to the noises which it makes ; and 
if a lady has grown up daughters, it is curious to observe with what 
dexterity they also assist in the work of coaxing and stroking ; so 
that tlie married Englishman lapses not unfrequently into as 
dogmatic and overbearing a creature as the world could easily show; 

• and in any case is more than ever convinced that his ordinaryself is 
the very flowering of the human intellect. But if women had trained 
minds, cultivated tastes, and knowledge, it is almost impossible 
to limit the achievements which their tact and persuasive powers 
might not accomplish. 

The light literature of the day, for one. thing, would at once 
perish and come to an end, amid the general jubilation of all 

• rational creatures. Ouida, Miss Braddqp, the author of Guy 
Livingstone and the thousand others of that l^d, finding no market 
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Ibr their books (for it may be safely affirmed that no cultivated 
taste would endure them), would cease from production, and 
unless possessed of other means of subsistence, come upon the 
parish. The saving thus effected in the mere matter of time, 
would add several years to the life of every young lady, for 
the time spent in reading popular novels is literally a period of 
suspended animation. This indeed is the result which is aimed at. 
It is troublesome to think ; it is troublesome to be alive, and 
do nothing; it is impossible always to sleep, but the perusal 
of a popular novel indulges the passiveness of absolute mental 
inertia, without the sense of vacuity; It, so to speak, paintj?* 
a series of pictures on the brain of the reader without any 
exertion on his part. After a time, of course, as is the case with 
opium and other mental drugs, stronger and stronger colours are 
required to produce the desired effect. The domestic novel gives 
way to the historical; the historical to the sensational; and the 
sensational has of necessity to become more and more extravagant 
as the novel-reading public sinks into lower depths of torpidity. 
With the spread of education, however, this would come to an end. 
Sir Walter Scott, Miss Austen, George Eliot, Thackeray, would 
assume their rightful pre-eminence. Shakespeare and Milton would 
be read, not simply spoken of with conventional admiration. 
Wordsworth would cease to be regarded as a poet who writes 
simply for very young children. The young Philistine would 
have to look to himself. A faculty for small talk and a neat 
stylo of waltzing would no longer be a sufficient equipment to 
make him shine with distinction in society. Marriage, too, with 
our women, rational and educated, would no longer be the heed¬ 
less operation-it is at present. They would have juster ideas of 
the nature of happiness; they would know that it is a state of 
mind which cannot be brought about by the accident of social 
position, or the possession of so many thousands a year. With other 
careers open to them, marriage moreover would no longer be the 
one port to \^hich they must steer. They would be in a position 
to make terms—to demand something at the hands of their ad¬ 
mirers. This of course would be extremely disagreeable to the 
gentlemen who Uate ‘nonsense but to the world in general it would 
be immensely profitable. Wdtnen would become an- omnipresent 
army in the cause of sweetness and light, armed with invincible 
weapons, assailing Philistinism everywhere, and putting it to 
flight by its own firesides, and in the very castles of its strength. 

We have much remaining that we should like to say—to point out, 
for example, the sort of assistance which women might give in the 
momentous religious and political changes which are at present in 
progress ; to dwell in s^me detail on the altered aspect of family 
life, when mothers could bind their children to them by the strong 
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chain of intellectual gratitude ; but our paper has run to such an 
inordinate length, that we fear to tax the patience of our readers 
any further, though half our promises are still unredeemed. We 
will therefore merely sum up in bne or two sentences the points 
which the emancipators of women insist upon. They affirm 
that man and woman together are the complete humanity, but 
that to understand what that humanity is, you must give the 
same free scope for the development of the woman’s nature 
whichis afforded to the man’s. And they miiintain that a wider 
and more practical education would obtain for women a richer 
siji^itual nature than they possess at present, and a wider reach 
of thought, which would be a new regenerating power introduced 
into a world at this time very sorely in need of it. 


IK 



Art. IV—TUE XaCOBAR ISLANDS. 


Papers relating to the Nicobar Islands .—Selections from the 
Records of the Government of India, No. LXXVII. 

T he Nicobar Islands, which comprise one of the most recent 
territorial acquisitions of the British Crown, have occupied 
from a very early period a prominent place in the records of Eastern 
travel.. Situated as theNicobars and the neighbouring Andarri^^ 
arc in the vicinity of an important track of commerce, wc need not 
be 'surprised to find that in times long before the intioduction 
of the mariner’s compass, wdien navigation was—where possible— 
principally effected by sighting from poin^ to point, navigators were 
compelled, though often perhaps unwillingly, on account of the 
known or reputed savage character of the inhabitants, to avail 
themselves of the shelter afforded by the harbours and bays of 
those islands. Thus, accounts of the inhabitants often deeply tinge<l 
with sensational Oriental romance, first became promulgated, and 
before noticing the papers republished under the above head, wc 
propose to give some oxtract.s from these old narratives. 

It may be premised that in Hindu mythology those two groups 
of islands form seven piers of the bridge which Rama Chandra 
built for this expedition against Ravana. 

The geographer Ptolomey, who flourished at Alexandria in the 
second century, evidently referring to their harbours of refuge, 
speaks of the Nicobars, Andamans and some others, collectively 
as Insulce bones fortunw. 

To the Greeks the Andamans appear to have been known 
under the name Eudamion f and were by them believed to be 
the residence of a good genius. 

One of the earliest descriptive accounts of the Nicobars and 
Andamans found in the Arabic work Salsildtu-t Tnwd- 
rikh d* by the merchant Soliman, with additions by Abu Zaidu-1- 
Hussan of Siraf; the first part by Soliman bears date A.H. 237 
or A.D. 851, and the second by Abu Zaid A.H. 303, or A.D. 910. | 
The account in a re-translg,tion§ of a translation of the original 
into French by M. Renaudot runs as follows :— 


• Asiatic Researches^ iii. 356. confined to commenting on and illus- 

+ This work is not unfrequently trating by reference to other travcl- 
incorroctly quoted as an account of lers Soliman’s original work. ■■ 

India by MuLommadan travellers. % See Sir H. Elliot's Historj; of 

Abu Zaid, however, expressly states India, vol. i. p. 2. 

that he had not travelled himself. § Harris’s Voyages and Travels. 

His share of the work was simply 
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“ These Islands (Ceylon, sejDarato the sea of Herkend from 
“ the Sea of Slialahct, and beyond them are others called Naja- 
“ bulus* (or Lendejabulous), which are pretty well occupied; 
“ both the men anil women there naked, except that the women 
“ conceal their private parts with the leaves of trees. When ship- 
ping is among these islands, the inhabitants come off in embark- 
“ ations, and bring with them ambergris and cocoanuts, which 
“ they truck for iron, for they want no clothes, being free from the 
" inconvGiiieiicies of heat or cold. Beyond th^se two islands lies 
“ the sea of Andaman. The people on this coast eat human flesh 
^■^piite raw ; their complexion is black, their hair frizzled, their 
“ countenance and eyes frightful, their feet are very large and almost 
'' a cubit in length, and they go ((uite naked. They have no so'rts of 
“ barks or other ve.s.scls,; if they had, they would seize and devour 
“ all the passengers they could lay hands on. When ships have 
“ been ke^t back by contrary winds, they are often in these seas 
“ obliged to drop anchor on this barbarous coast for the sake of 
" water, Avhen they have expended their stock. Upon these occa- 
sions they commonly lose some men.” 

In what has well been called a valuable repertory of Arabian 
sea-myths—the' voyages of Sindbad the sailor—allusion appears 
to bo made to^both the Andamans and Nicobars. The voyages 
of Sindbad are best known as forming a part of the thousand 
and one nights' entertainment: they exist, however, in Arabic 
as a separate' and independent work. ‘‘The Baron Walckcmaer, 

“ in a paper in Nouv. Ann. des Voyages has claime<l for this docu- 
“ ment an authenticity which it was previously not supposed to 
“ possess. He ascribes to the voyages of Sindbad a date about 
“ coincident with that of Soliman, or the beginning of the 9th 
“ century.”'f- 

Whether Sindbad existed or not may be open to doubt, but it 
is certain that the adventures ascribed to him embody the actual 
knowleiTge of the places alluded to, v/hich was possessed by the 
Arabs at that time. Like Defoe’s Robinson Crusocf the account of 
Sindbad’s voyages was in all probability founded on fact. But 
while the former only dealt in possibilities; in the latter, in 
doforeace to Arabic taste, unrestrained use is made of giants and 
«atyrs, magicians and rocs, and all #he other paraphernalia of the 
most extravagant eastern chimeras. * 

Til the following extract from Sindbad’s third voyage there can 
be little doubt that tlie Andaman Islands are referred to. Having 
been* compelled by a tempest to anchor close to an island, which 

* Called Ndjbdn in a Turkish work f See India in th Centuryy 

' "u navigation. Journal of the AsiaiiQ Hakluyt Soc. 1857. Introduction, 
l^oQkiy of Bengal, vol v. p. 157. 
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the captain said was inhabited by hairy savages who would 
speedily attack them, Sindbad found the prediction soon fulfilled;— 
“ An innumerable multitude of frightful savages, covered all 
“ over with red hair and abouS; two feet high,* came swimming 
“ towards us and encompassed the ship, &c/’ "f- The rest of the 
account launches into romance about Cyclopian giants and palaces 
with ebony doors. 

In his fourth voyage Sindbad visited the island of Nacous, in 
some editions called the Isle of Bells, situated ten days' sail from 
Screndip or Ceylon: this, it seems probable, was one of the 
Nicobars. 

In the Jamiu-t-tawarikh of Rasbidu-d Din, who wrote in A. El. 
7H),"or A.D. 1310, what is confessedly copied from the original by 
Abu Rihan al Biruni who lived A.D. ^970-1039, the following 
passage occurs :— 

“ Opposite Ldmtiri (a district of Sumatra) is the island of 
“ Lakmaram (Nocuo-oran-Nicobar), which produces plenty of red 
“ amber (ambergris) ; men and women go naked, except that the 
“ latter cover the pudenda with cocoanut leaves. They are all 
“ subjects to the Ka-dn ” (Emperor of China). J 

In the period from 1271 to 1295 Marco Polo wrote :— 

“ About 150 miles from Lambri (or Lamuri) sailing northwards, 
“ are two islands, one called Nocueran in which the inhabitants live 
‘ like beasts, and are not under the government of a king ; they all 
' go naked, both men and women, and worship idols. They have 
‘ excellent trees, cloves, sanders (sandal ?), red and white, Indian 
‘ nuts (cocoanuts), Brazil, and other spices. The other Augaman 
are savages as the former, and where I was told they had dogs’ 
beads and teeth.”§ 

It will be observed that Marco Polo gives the above as 
hearsay accounts, and not as the result of his own observa¬ 
tions. They represent some of the prevalent ideas regarding 
these islands and their inhabitants, which are perhaps*^ scarcely 
yet dissipated,: certainly they were believed far and wide, until 
the end of the last century, when the Indian Government 
established its first settlement in the Andamans. 

The next mention of either of these groups of islands belongs to 
a period about 150 years later, when Nicolo Conti„a Venetian of 
noble family, visitej^ India :— 

* The Andamanese islanders of the J History of India by Sir H Elliot, 
present day are remarkable for their vol. i. p. 71. 

small stature. It is a common custom § Travels of Marco Polo, This 
with them to adorn their bodies passage is variously translated in 
with red clay. oifierent editions. 

+ Arabian Highti JEntertainmnts^ 
loqdoD, 1866. 
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“ From Sumatra he sailed for the space of twenty days with a 
“ favourable wind, leaving on his right hand an island called Anda- 
“ mania, which means the Island of Gold, the circumference of 
“ which is eight hundred luiies. * The inhabitants are cannibals. 
“ No travellers touch here unless driven so to do by bad weather, 
" for, when taken, they are torn to pieces and devoured by those 
“ cruel savages.” 

The author does not make particular reference to the Nicobars. 
The curious and apparently unfounded idea as.to gold occurring in 
the Andaman islands, got into circulation again in the year 1839, 
•f'4ien a Russian savant, Dr. Heifer, at that time in the employ 
of the Indian Government, visited the islands to prosecute a 
so.arch for it. Being attacked, he was shamefully abandoned by his 
Lascar crew, and fell a v^tim to the savages. 

The next traveller to the Nicobars of whom we have any record, 
was Keeping, a Swede :— 

“ In the year 1647 he went to the East Indies on board a Dutch 
“ ship which anchored off the Nicobar Islands. He relates that they 
“ discovered men with tails like those of cats, and which they moved 

in the same manner; that having sent a boat on shore with five 
“ men, who did not return at night as expected, the day followhpg 
“ a larger boat was sent well-rnantied, in quest of their companions, 
'' who, it was supposed, had been devoured by the savages, their 
“ bones having been found strewed on the shore, the boat taken 
“ to pieces, and the iron of it carried away.—The accoBnt of this 
“ voyage was reprinted at Stockholm by Silviura in the year 
“ 1743.” 

Nicolas Fontana adds to this quaint account the still more quaint 
remark ;—“ Linnmus seems to have been too credulous in believing 
“ this man's story, for in all my examinations 1 could discover no 
“ projection whatever on the os coccygia of either sex. What has 
“ given rise to this supposed tail may have been the strip of cloth 
“ hanging down from their posteriors, which, when viewed from a 
“ distance, might probably have been mistaken for a*tail.” 

In the year 1669 a Spanish Father named Dominic Fernandez, 
when on a voyage from Malacca to Madras, touched at the Nicobars. 
His account, translated into English, is given in Harris’s Voyages 
■ and Travels as follows:— * 

“ On the first of March 1669, after sunsetting, the wind blew 
“ terribly, and we being just ready to pass between two of the 
“ islands of Nicobar, the pilot was afraid and backed his sails so 
“ that we lost way every moment. The second of the said month, 

“ as we sailed betwixt the said islands, several boat's came out to. us 
" with fresh provisions. Our people dealt for hens, cocoas, plantains, 

‘ “ and some amber (ambergris ? ) for old Tags, The vessels were 
“ extraordinary fine ; some had thirty oars, and rowed to the 
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“ a(imiralion of us all. The people were somewhat black and had red 
“ hair, whinh is wonderful; among them that rowed there were 
“ women, all naked saving just before and behind where they had 
“ some dirty rags. As they said aboard our ships, those people were 
“ so warlike that they had boarded a Dutch ship. It is certain they 
“ devour the Europeans they catch alive, as near as they can (sic). 
“ The pilot told rno there was a strange well in an island we saw 
“ there ; whatever is put into it, whether iron, copper or wood, 
“ comes out gilt. I« do not remember whether that gilding i.s 
'' lasting, but it is very remarkable. The weapons those people 
“ use are their oars, which we saw were very sharp pointoisH!* 
“ tliQ wood is very hard—I believe they will strike through a mud 
“ wall.” 

Captain William Dampier was compelled to leave a mutinous 
crew, and land on one of the Nicobar Islands in 1688. Thence 
he made a voyage to Sumatra in a canoe. His account of the 
Nicobarese is quite free from the fictitious elements so abundant 
both in the preceding and many subsequent narratives. He 
s!iys:— 

“ May 1st.—We ran down by the north-west end of Sumatra, 
“^directing our course to the Nicobar Islands; we got sight of 
“acluster of islands lying south of the Andaman Islands oh the 
“ 4th. The most southerly of them is called the Nicobar, lying 
“ four lenCTues N. W. from the N. W. end of Sumatra. Tlio 
“ inhabitants trade promiscuously with all the European nation.s, 

“ their chief commodities being ambergris and fruits. 

“‘May 5th.—We anchored in a small bay at the north-west end 
“ of the isle of Nicobar, properly so called, in eight fathom water ; 

“ its length is twelve leagues, the breadth four. It produces plenty 
“ of cocoas and malloris, a fruit of the bigness of the bread fruit 
“ at Guam, which the natives boil in water iu covered jars. The 
“ inhabitants are straight-limbed, long visaged, with black eyes 
“ and well proportioned noses; their hair is lank and black ; 

“ their complexion of a copper colour. The women have no 
“ eyebrows ; I suppose they pulled them out, because the men did 
“ not like them. The men wear only a kind of sash round their 
“ middle, and the women nothing but a petticoat from the waist 
“ to the kne>..s. Their language has some wordu of Malayan 
“ and Portuguese in it, and their habitations are built upon posts 
“ near the seaside, but I could find no settled government among 
“ them. Their canoes were flat on one side, with outlayers like 
“ those of Guam.” 

•In a Dutch work published at Amsterdam in 1760 there is a 
brief account of the Andamans .and Nicobars. The former arc 
represented as being inhabited' by giants and cannibals. A highly’ 
sensational plate represents them fighting with the Dutch, and 
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cutting; up thos50 whom they have killed into quarters with all the 
skill of experienced butchers. 

In the volume of “ Selectwns" before us, the papers, with ono 
or two exceptions, belong to the present century. As a whole, 
they furnish a fair, but in some respects incomplete, account of 
the Nicobar Islands, the manners, customs, language and history 
of the inhabitants, the zoology, botany and geology, and tho 
liistory of tho settlements which have from time to time been 
established in them. The authors belong to three classes, mis¬ 
sionaries, men of science, and navigators, so that some of the sub- 
•►jstfts are treated from very different points of view. 

In directing tho re-publication of these papers, the Indian Go.vern- 
nicnt has placed within the reach of tho.se to whom is entrusted 
the important duty of civilizing the inhabitants and developing 
the resources of these i.slands, a most valuable manual, which 
cannot fail to be of infinite value to all engaged in that most 
interesting’ work. 

The islands composing the Nicobar group are included between 
02° 35' & 03° 40' meridians of E. long, and C° 40' & 0° 20' parallels 
of N. latitude. There are nine principal islands and ten small ones ; 
the total area has been estimated at about 544 nautical square 
milo.s, or 735 English square miles. Of this but a small portion 
is inhabitod ; the village.s l>eing confined to the narrow strip of 
cocoanut plantations which encircles the islands, except whero 
it is iuterrupLod by steep rocks overhanging tho sea or by tho man¬ 
grove swamps, which occur at tho head of most of the deep 
indentations of the coast-line and at the mouths of creeks. 

Different accounts vary in the names by which tho several 
i.slaiuls have been known from time to timo, but the followins: 
appear to be auUientic and commonly accepted at the present day:— 
Kiir Nicobar, TiUangsehong, Teresa, Comorta, Nancowrey, Trinkut, 
Kutchal, Little Nicobar, Great Nicobar (Laoi of tho natives), are 
the larg(J islands; and Batty Malve, Chowry, Bumbfika, Mcrowb, 
Track, Treis, Milu, Monthoule, Kondul,Kabra, the smfill. The whole 
group is known to the natives by the name Sambilang or Cham¬ 
paign, Of the above, two only, Batty Halve and TiUangsehong, arc 
uninhabited. According to some accounts, however, the latter is 
occasionally used as a Siberia for th^fse who have made themselves 
objectionable. Dr. Rink thinks tlio story may have arisen from 
the barren rocky appearance which the island presents to pas¬ 
sers-by. The absence of fixed residents is probably duo to the 
steep sides which prevent cocoanut cultivation, but it is some¬ 
times visited by the inhabitants of the other islands, who go 
there to collect swallows’ nests. . 

As a rule, the islands are hilly. On the Great Nicobar some 
of tho hills rise, it is said, to the height of 2,000 feet; one near 
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the shore, measured by Captain Lewis, was ascertained by him 
to be 1,575 feet above the sea. In the middle and northern 
islands the hills rarely exceed 250 or 300 feet, and are generally 
much under that height. Contrary to what might be expected 
from the.^known vicinity of the Nicobars to a line of volcanic 
activity, these hills do not generally, so far aiL they have been 
examined, show any sign of being connected with recent eruptive 
forces. Even the very volcanic-looking island of Bumbuka * 
is considered by Dr. ‘Rink to be of doubtful volcanic origin, and 
the same is Dr. Hochstoker’s opinion with regard to the highest 
hill on the Great Nicobar.-|* The existence of the Nicobars is diiie,* 
as hjjs been pointed out by the last mentioned author, to a widely 
extended elevation of the earth’s crust which is well marked by 
the Arracan range, the Alguada reef, thetCocos, Andamans, Nico¬ 
bars, Sumatra, Java, and so on. 

Throughout these papers there are various notices regarding the 
climate; the most completeare those by Dr. Rink, whose observations 
extend over a period of two months. He estimates the annual mean 
temperature at 82° F, In the Novara account it is placed at 77° F. 
Though showers are seldom wanting for maiiy days togetlier, the 
year is divisible into wet and dry seasons. The total rainfall is 
estimated by Dr. Rink as being about 100 inches. The north-east 
monsoon prevails from December to March. The hottest days how¬ 
ever occur^in April and May. The variation of temperature from day 
to night, especially in the south-west monsoon, is slight. The stag¬ 
nation of the air in the dense forests, where it becomes impreg¬ 
nated with noxious exhalations from the damp ground and rotting 
vegetation, is the principal cause of the fevers for which the Nicobars 
have become infamous ; the insidious malaria enters into the system, 
but often does not produce any effect for days or oven weeks, when 
at length it breaks out with great violence, often»when the islands 
have been left hundreds of miles behind. The cyclones which sweep 
the Bay of Bengal, generally take their rise in the vicinity of the 
Andamans ; cdnsequently the Nicobars are out of the range of their 
influence. 

The population of the Islands has been variously estimated ; 
probably it d.^es not exceed. 5,000.J Most of the islands, but 
especially those of the southefn portion of the group,* are thinly in- “ 
habited. This is particularly the case in the Little Nicobar, where, 
it is said, there are no regular villages. The natives object to 
being counted; the French missionaries could only jform a rough 

* Vide figure, p. 166. J The Rev. M. Chopard estimates 

t The nearest known volcanoes are it at 8,000. 
those of Barren Island and Nar- 
kondam. 
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estimate—from 500 (p. 68) to 700 (p. 19) —of the population 
of Teresa where they resided. The island of Kar Nicobar has the 
largest population. Nicolas Fontana says regarding the people gen- 
eially :—“ They are themselves ^o eensible of the scanty population 
“ of their islands that they study to increase it by inviting, and 
even seducing, some Malabars or Bengalese to remain amongst 
“ them when brought by country ships, and of whom there are in 
“ almost all villages some to be found, who may easily be (Jiscerned 
“ from the natives by their figure, features, colour and language. 

“ The natives encourage their stay by grants of land with plan- 
i“ l^ations of cocoanut trees and arecas; and after a certain number 
“ of years they are permitted to make choice of a female com- 
“ panion,” • 

This statement requires confirmation. It is certain that the 
natives are everywhere most hostile to the formation of any 
settlement by Europeans whom they however respect, as they 
believe them to be endowed with magical powers over the wind and 
rain, which enable them to command them at pleasure. It is no 
less certain that they hate Malays, and despise the people of most 
other countries whose ships touch at their islands. 

The appearance of the Nicobarese has been described in mc|Pb 
of the papers published, but perhaps in none is the descriptfoit 
more truthful than that by Nicolas Fontana :— 

“ The inhabitants of the Nicobar Islands are of a copper colour, 

“ with small eyes obliquely cut,—what in ours is avhite (the 
“ sclerotic) being in theirs yellowish; with small flat noses, large 
“ mouths, thick lips and black teeth ; well proportioned in their 
“bodies, rather short than tall, and with large ears, in the lobes 
‘ of which they pierce holes in which they place cylindrical ear- 
ornaments ; they have black, strong hair cut round (or, as is 
‘ often the case, it is allowed to grow into long glossy black tresses 
‘ which hang upon the shoulders); the men have little or no 

* beard ^ the hinder part of their head is much flatter and more 

* compressed than ours ; they never cut their nails, but they shave 

* Iheir eyebrows.” In a note it is added :—“ It is a custom 
“ Jimong them to compress with their hands the occiput of the 
"ifcw-brra child in order to render it flat, as, according to 
“.ilieir ideas, this kind of shape ^constitutes a mark of beauty, 

“ and is universally esteemed such by them ; by this method Also 

they say that the hair remains close to the head as nature intended 
“ it, and the upper fore-teeth very prominent out of the mouth.” 

Tlyeir costume of the present da^onsists of a narrow strip of cloth 
which is tightly bound about the loinsformerly, it is said, 

t This is carried even to an injurious extent 

1 L 
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they used to wear either leaves or a fabric manufactured 
from cocoauut fibre ; but the material for the simple garmeut 
now worn is obtained from traders in exchange. They are ex¬ 
tremely fond of European clothing, which they only wear, however, 
when visiting ships. Tall black silk hats are the most highly es¬ 
teemed articles with them; they will readdy barter several 
thousand cocoanuts for what we should consider " a shocking bad 
hat.’’ Ip some of the houses, a silk hat, antiquated in shape 
and well bronzed by, time, may be seen reverentially placed as a 
family heir-loom in immediate proximity with the Penates. 

. Most of those natives who coine in contact with EuropeQj;is 
are known by English names, bestowed upon them by the 
captains of vessels trading at the islands. In addition to 
ordinary English surnames, some of thesp naked savages answer 
to tho honoured titles of Lord Nelson, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron, &c., while others, judging from their appearance, 
are much more appropriately known as Garuotter, Oed-iiat, &c. 
The houses are thus described by the Rev. J, G. Haeiisel :— 

“ They are generally spacious, and built upon pillars six or more 
“ feet from the ground, re.serubliug those of the Malays, but round 
“ (bee-hive-shape), not sejuare like tho latter. The inhabitants as- 
“ cend by a ladder, which they can draw up after them. The house 
“ has only one room, but generally contains more tlnan one family. 
“ Parents and children, guests, young and old, of every description, 
“ pig here together, lying naked on tho floor, with nothing but a 
“ he fat, the leaf of a species of a palm under them in lieu of a mat- 
trass ; and very few have any covering.* The furniture of such a 
“ house consists of a few pots, some highly polished cocoauut 
“ vessels for water, some hatchets, a sabre or two, a few sailors’ 
“ knives, and a good many spears and harpoons.” 

Opposite the entrance, there is a place set apart for tho cooking 
operations. Often at the entrance there is a wooden figure of a 
man—from ^ to f life size—the tutelary deity of the place, and 
some models of gar fish and various devices made out of the petiole:^ 
of palm leaves and the glumes of bamboos are suspended 
from the roof. The floor is made cither of planks, well polished 
and supplied with diagonal holes to permit of the betel saliva 
being dropped down, or of slijjs of bamboo which g,re light and 
springy under foot. As a rule the interiors are neat and clean, artd 
pleasantly cool when contrasted with the glaring sand below. Tho 
villages rarely include a dozen houses each ; generally they are 
situated on the beach above hi^h water-mark, but in some,cases 
are supported on posts driven into the water, at the tops of tho 
bays or mouths of estuaries. 


* They have improved in this resiiect within the last few years. 
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The canoes are very light. They are supported by an outrigger, 
without which, owing to thei** small draft, they would capsize : 
they arc worked by two men with paddles. 

The Nicobarese are of a very sluggish, lethargic temperament. 
Probably, if quite disconnected from the outer world by a cessation 
of commerce, their lives would be passed in besotted grati¬ 
fication of their appetites, without a single event occurring to mark 
the progress of time. Although they are sensualists, to whom 
unnatural crimes are not unknown,* treacherous and cowardly 
murderers and confirmed drunkards, their characters are' not 
wkolly devoid of redeeming points, as we shall presently notice. 
Regarding their immorality, the Rev. J. G. Haensel (and similarly 
other authorities) writes :— * 

“ Both sexes live froiT» their infancy without any restraint, and 
commit every kind of abomination, often to the utter ruin of 
‘ their health and constitutions in very early life. In general they 
‘ do not live regularly in the married state till they are past their 
prime; though I have known some who had married early 
‘ remairj faithful to each other, and keep their families in good order.” 

According to Mr. G. Hamilton, the Kar-Nicobarese would appear 
to have a better moral character than those of the other islands. 
The punishment for adultery with them is severe and effectual. 
Amongst the inhabitants of the islands generally, theft is said to 
be uncommon ; Tepeated commission.s of the crime, if proper and 
full restitution be not made, is punished by death. • 

In reference to the good points in their character, we have the 
following testimony:— 

“The Nicobarese have the character, amongst t\ie English 
“ skippers and other traders, of great honesty and promptitude in 
“ their transactions.” (Busch’s Journal, p. 2). “I do not believe they 
‘ arc naturally cruel and fond of spilling the blood of their fellow- 
‘ creatures. They have an aversion for such a deed ; yet cupidity, 

‘ or thePdesire of procuring things they are fond of, can prevail 
upon the Inhabitants of the southehi islands*to commit mur¬ 
der.” (Rev. J. M. Chopard, p. 71). “ The Nicobarians are hospi- 

‘ table and honest, and are remarkable for a strict observance of 
‘ truth, and for punctuality in adhering to their engagements, 

‘ but they do not want spirit to iievenge their injuries, and will 
‘ fight resolutely and slay their enemies if attacked or unjustly 
‘ dealt with ” (Lt. R. H. Colebrooke, p. 108). “In their intercourse 
‘ with foreigners the Nicobarians do not shew any particular 
‘ inelination towards cheating.” (Rink, p. 180). 

The missionaries speak of the Nicobarese, not only as being 
most liberal to them when they had exhausted their supply of 


^ p. 75 
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articles for exchange and were consequently in want of food,^ 
but also as being courageous in protecting them and their pro¬ 
perty from an attack by a wild crew of cut-throat Malays, the 
account of which is too long for Insertion here.^ 

Maijy of the natives hold certificates or letters from captains 
of trading or government vessels which have touched at the islands 
from time to time. It is the usual custom to produce these to every 
new arrival. Some of these documents testify to the trustworthiness 
of the bearers, but oJ,hers are not so complimentary; doubtless the 
holders would be less ready to exhibit them, were they acquainted 
with their contents. m 

The women are somewhat smaller than the men, but are robust 
and strong; they possess considerable influence in the management 
of affairs, whether domestic or otherwii^. If the accounts be 
true, they do not hesitate to inflict severe corporal punishment 
on their spouses. Dr. Rink says 

“ I have reason to believe that they even occasionally exercise 
“ palpable authority over the men, and that a closer view of their 
“ matrimonial life would shew that the respect of these people 
“ towards the fair sex did not, strictly speaking, originate in the 
“free-will of the men,,and is not, therefore, to be considered a 
“ virtue.” 

The Nicobarese appear to be utterly destitute of any generally 
recognised laws or forms of Government. In every village they 
have a Captain, but his powers are extremely limited, as the fol¬ 
lowing passage will shew :— 

“No one is obliged to obey him (the Omjah Karru or great 
“ master of the house), for all of them, male and female, consider 
“ themselves under no control whatever ; and the Captain must 
“ take care that he does not offend by pretending to command. 
“ He is sure to be disobeyed unless tliey are pleased to listen to 
“ friendly representation. All the preference given him consists 
" in this,—that when Or ship arrives, he is allowed to go -first on 
“board, and to .make a bargain if they have anything to barter. 
“ They are commonly good-natured men, disposed to make and pre- 
“ serve peace among the common people. In every other respect 
“ they live and act like the rest. * ♦ * * JBut they can use their 
“ tongues more glibly than thejf neighbours.” 

The disputes which sometimes arise between inhabitants of 
neighbouring villages are generally settled in the following 
manner:— 

“A village invaded (by devils) sends a challenge to the ^one 
“ from which they have been ejected, and a day is fixed for the 
“ battle. The Captains of all the neighbouring villages having met 


* P. 43. 
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'* in consultation, the combatants are chosen, and as there are others 
“who wish to take advantage nf so just a mode of settling their 
“ disputes, they are summoned to appear ; one has stolen some- 
“thing, another run oif with his neighbour’s wife, and the like. 
“ All these people now meet, both the injured and the guilty, and 
“ each being provided with a sufficient supply of sticks, they pro- 
“ ceed to the place of rendezvous. There the Captains examine 
“ the sticks, and those that are too thick are thrown away. This 
“ being done, two of the combatants step oubj and Jay about each 
^‘other’s back and head till one is obliged to give up. A second 
' “ gouple follow, and after them others, till in a proper space of time 
“ the whole company has got a good drubbing. The most inqocent 
“ among them are generally the worst handled ; however, the busi- 
“ ness is now decided, aivl all are convinced that whoever was first 
“ obliged to give up, was the offender. Peace is thus restored, both 
“parties being perfectly satisfied with so just and wise a decision,” 

A recenf newspaper paragraph informed us “ that the provisions 
of the Indian Penal Code had been extended to the Nicobars.” We 
must confess to looking forward with some curiosity to the results 
of its operation upon people who have hitherto been so lawless 
as the Nicobarese. 

There seems to be some obscurity as to what the religious 
beliefs of these people may be; but authorities are unanimous in 
asserting that they have no idea of a supreme beneficent and 
divine Being, and no efforts of the missionaries succeeded in guiding 
them to a conception of His existence. In the ordinary sense of 
the word they cannot be considered idolaters.* Their principal 
belief is in the existence of evil spirits of many kinds, but which 
have one character in common—malevolence towards the human 
race. Their Paters, Minlovens or Malwes, as they are variously 
called, occupy the three-fold positions of priests, wizards and physi¬ 
cians, in each of which capacities the powers of these pluralists 
over evi^ spirits, aided by a considerable amount of sleight of hand, 
are brought into play. Under their system of treft-traent the evil 
spirit causing sickness is made to assume the tangible form of a 
pumpkin, a stone, a cocoanut or other common object, and is then 
apparently extracted from the body of the patient who is straight- 

* Regarding the relimon of the confirmed by other writers. But it 
inhabitants of the Great Nicobar, we would appear that eclipses inspire 
find the following on page 56 ;— the natives with great alarm for the 

“ Tout oe que j’ai pu connaitre de safety of the sun or moon as the case 
la t^ligion des Nicobarins, e’est may be, and that they believe it re- 
“ qu’ila adorent la luue, et qu’ils quires their most elaborate incanta- 
“ craiguent fort les demons dout ils tions to induce the evil spirit to cease 
“ ont quelqhe groaaidre id6e.” This from devouring the heavenly orb. 
view in reference to the moon is not 
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way requested to consider himself much better, if not positively 
quite recovered. 

In spite of various modes of propitiation and every effort to keep 
them at a distance, it is found that evil spirits manage to find their 
way into villages ; one causing sickness, another forcing a man to 
commit murder or some other crime, and so- on until matters 
become so unbearable that it is determined to force the devils to 
take their departure. To facilitate this, a canoe or raft is prepared ; 
the Minloven by his gepticulations,and bowlings drives the terrified 
devils on board ; the raft is then quickly taken out to sea 
and cast adrift. If within two days it should happen to cob^o 
on shore near another village, and the devil be in this manner 
transferred to the neighbours, this is made a casus belli, and the 
injury is effaced by a combat as described ^bove. 

The great abundance and variety of food possessed by the 
Nicobareso is a most unfortunate circumstance for those who may 
attempt their civilization ; utterly independent as they can be of all 
external supplies, the argumentuvi ad ventrem so useful for 
taming savages, whether man or beast, cannot be applied to them. 
Their principal articles of food are—pigs, fowls, crocodiles, turtle, 
fish, crustaceans, mollusca (principally species of tredaoia, or 
darns), murex and oysters, cocoanuts, which supply both meat 
and lirink ; incllori which is the fruit of a species of Pandarms or 
screw pine ; a farina prepared from the fruit of a cycad, to which 
may be added yams : besides these, there are said to be a number of 
such fruits as plantains, papayahs, mangosteens, jack and bread fruit, 
shaddocks or pumelows, limes, sugar-canes, with nutmegs, carda¬ 
moms, areca and betel. Some of these are cultivated in gardens, but 
the natives are far too lazy to give themselves much trouble in the 
matter. Even the cocoanuts, which they regard as their staple and 
which supply thorn with their principal medium of exchange, arc 
greatly neglected, the trees being allowed to crush one another and 
to be enveloped below with jungly undergrowth. " 

Whether th4y at any time added human"'flesh to their cuisine is 
doubtful. Most of the early accounts, though they speak of both 
Nicobarose and Andamanese as cannibals, are so profusely adorned 
with obvious fables, that credence cannot be readily accorded to any 
of the statements which they dontain. 

That the idea of cannibalism is not altogether unknown to the 
natives, would appear from the fact that when some of them wore 
reproved by the missionaries for having murdered several people, 
they justified their action by replying ;—" You do not underatand, 
“ those were people not fit to live, they were cfomoy or cannibals.” 

Of the Chinese dainties, trepang (Holothnrias), and birds’ nests 
which are collected on their coasts, it is said the Nicobareso tlo not 
themselves make any use. 
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The diseases to which the Nicobarese are principally subject are 
fever, colic, cough and elephantiasis ; notwithstanding their glut¬ 
tonous habits, skin diseases ■ I’e not common. 

In nearly all the accounts allwion is made to the severity of 
the fevers which attack, and not unfrequently prove fatal to 
Europeans. In r« ference to the Danish mission to the Nicobars, 
which was undertaken in 1758, we .are told :— 

“ During the comparatively short period of the existence of 
“ the mission, eleven worthy missionaries fpund their graves in 
“ Naucowry, and thirteen more shortly after their return to 
' “ ^Vanquebar, in consequence of the malignant fevers and obstruc- 
“ tions in the liver, contracted in the island." 

Dr. Schwarz, in his medical report, argues that the unhealtlfiness 
of the Nicobars hasbeer^much exaggerated ; undoubtedly tho mor¬ 
tality amongst tho missionaric.s was in a great measure due to 
their privations, want of suitable food and medicines, and hard 
toil, as well as to the despondency .arising from their liopcdess 
ta.sk 1 n no indistinct terms, however, the last named authority 
condenjus the locality—Nancowry harbour, chosen by former 
colonists, and which, in spite of all such warnings, has been 
again selected for the new settlement by the Indian Government. 
He considers as mo.st suitable sites for colonies the Islands of 
K<ar-Nicobar, Pulo Milu, and Kondul. 

The manufactures of tiie Nicobarese are of a rude and primitive* 
kind, and (as not including weaving) insufficient for«their actual 
wants. In basket-making, wood carving and house-building they 
show their greatest skill ; sometimes they work up silver into 
ornaments, but they do not show any particular proficiency in 
this respect. Their wcapon.s are spears, harpoons, and European- 
made axes and knives. Earthen pots for cooking are made on 
the Island of Chowry, whence they are carried to the other islands 
for barter, wlicro a peculiar superstition prevents tho people from 
attempting the manufacture. 

The princip"! natural production of the island is the cocoanut, 
to obtain which a considerable number of vessels, English, Malay, 
Burmese, Chinese, and a few ixoin the Coromandel Coast and. 
Chitt.'igong, visit tlie islands annually. A special trade is carried 
on in birds’ npsts and trepang or seji slug, but the.se productions 
are chiefly collected on the shores, and prepared by the Malay 
crows of the vessels and not by the natives themselves. 
Small quantities of ambergris and tortoise-shel] are also obtained 
by ^he traders. All these productions are given in exchange for 
various articles, such as cloth, silver coins and ornaments, iron, 
hatchets, cutlasses and kfiives, tobacco, rum, red woollen caps, and 
tall black ‘silk bats. In most of the islands these recognised articles 
vepresent a certain number of cocoanuts. The writer saw some 
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Kling traders on the island of Trinkut, whose wares for exchange, 
consisted of coarse cloths, small squares of looking-glass, whistles, 
packets of sugar, biscuits, and similar rubbish. 

Allowing for the value of the urticles exchanged, it is said that 
the cocoanuts can be obtained for about one-sixth of their cost in 
India, so that for small native vessels the trade is a profitable one, 
and would doubtless have been overcrowded nad not the Nico- 
barese made themselves notorious as treacherous uiurderers. Pre¬ 
vious to 1833, a ngmber of vessels which had set out for the 
Nicobars were missed, and it was supposed had been wrecked, but 
the murderous attacks upon vessels in that and subsequent years 
suggested that some of the crews of the lost ships might have /al¬ 
ien victims to the natives, and not to the waves. Of those attacks 
of which we have any record, either ^frora members of the 
crews who succeeded in escaping or from eye-witnesses on the 
island, it appears that though some were directly due to misconduct 
on the part of the crews, others were wholly unprovoked, and 
are attributable only to the cupidity of the natives. As informa¬ 
tion of these piracies reached the authorities, vessels of war or gun¬ 
boats were sent by Government to make enquiries, but without 
any particular result, until the murder of the crew of the FvJ>teh 
Islam in October 1866, and the report that one or more white 
.women with some children were held in captivity in the Islands, 
gave rise to the proceedings which have led to their annexation 
by the Indian Government. 

The Nicobareselanguage appears to have a remote connection with 
some of the dialects spoken in the Malay Archipelago. The facility 
with which the Nicobarese talk ordinary Malay shows that they find 
no difficulty in articulating it, and that there is therefore probably 
a general resemblance between the two languages. A few words of 
evident Portuguese and English origin are in common use. The 
volume of Selections contains six different vocabularies of the lan¬ 
guage of the central islands ; between these there is often great 
difference. Ini.some cases the non-agreement is evidently due to 
the different nationalities of the compilers, and the peculiarities of 
transliteration adopted by them respectively. It is to be hoped that 
we may, ere long^ be placed in possession of an amended vocabu¬ 
lary and some sketch of the gi^ammatical structure of the language. 

With minor differences and certain reservations, the general 
conclusion drawn by most of the authors is that the Nicobarese 
ai’e a Malayan race. M. Chabord, however, concludes that they 
are of Hindu (Indian ?) origin rather than Malay or Burman ^ but 
his description of them, as having aquiline noses, well proportioned 
bodies^ and exceeding Malays and Burmese in stature, suggests the 
possibility that the people he came in contact with were not tru#* 
Nicobarese, ^t descendants from some colony of an Indian race; 
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cortaiuly an aquiline form of nose is of most rare occurrence 
amongst the true Nicobarese. 

It has been recently suggested* that the Nicobarese may be 
descendants of Malays, who must Jiave immigrated before the close 
of the 13th century when the Muhammadan creed was spread over 
the neighbouring islands of Malacca, Sumatra, &c. That this 
immigration took place much earlier, is rendered probable, not only 
by the fact that the early description of the .9th century, quoted 
above, represents the Nicobars as being inhabited by a people with 
some of the characteristics of the present race, but by the fact that 
the latter do not appear at any time to have reached to even such a 
d%ree of social advancement as existed amongst the Malays of 
Sumatra in the 11th and 12th centuries. • 

The race described in the preceding pages is the only one which 
has been met with by l!luropean visitors to the islands ; but from 
native accounts it would appear that the true aboriginal Nico¬ 
barese race is not yet extinct. From several distinct notices 
in the papers before us, we learn that in the interior of the 
Great Nicobar there is a race of black savages with curly 
hair who go perfectly naked : they possess bows and arrows 
and wooden spears, sleep on trees, and eat reptiles, roots, 
fruits, and whatever they can steal from the natives of 
the coast, with whom they are at warfare and by whom they are 
called Orang-utang or forest-mon. Little doubt can exist from the 
g,bove description that tljis race is the same as the Mincopies or 
Andamanese, who, it is probable, at one time inhabited all the islands 
of the Nicobar group, but were driven into the hills and forests 
in the southern, and totally exterminated in the northern, islands 
by the Malay immigrants. 

The fauna of the Nicobar Islands is as yet imperfectly known, 
at least so we must infer from the small number of species of 
mammals, birds, fishes and reptiles, which have been collected 
hitherto as compared with the numbers known to exist in the—in 
many respects similar—^islands of the Malayan Archipelago. 

In the volume under review, omitting the stray notices which 
occur in some of the papers, the only accounts of the fauna are by 
Mr. Blyth and Dr. Rink. Our knowledge of the subject is not, 
however, con/ined to these, as the ^results of the investigations of 
the naturalists who accompanied the Novara expedition, have been 
published in Vienna ; and within the present year several papers 
on the fauna of the Nicobars have been contributed to the pages 
of tjjie Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

The known indigenous mammals are monkeys, of the species 
Modacua Oynomologua, which are also found on the neighbouring 

* Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, January 1870. 
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• coasts. They are described as being very injurious to the cocoanut 
plantations, as they bite off the young fruit to obtain the water from 
thorn. They are found on Kar-Nicobar, Kutchall and the southern 
islands, but are said not to surviv*e if brought to the central islands, 
Camorta and Nancowry. A larger species which Mr. Blyth takes 
to be a Presbytia, was seen by Captain Lewis. Bats of several 
species have been observed and collected. Three species have been 
identified by Mr. Blyth. The Rev. J. G. Haensel in one of his 
letters (p. 39) speakc of having seen some “ whose outstretched 
“ wings measured from five to six feet across the back, the body 
“ being the size of a common cat. ’ 

Hats and mice, and a species belonging to the muzinice, also occur. 
Cetacem of the species known to exist in the Bay of Bengal, arc 
found near the coast. t 

Of introduced animals there are the following ;—wild cattle 
and buffaloes, pigs and dogs. As to the wild cattle, the fact of 
their occurrence on the island of Camorta alone, at once connects 
them with the old Danish settlements on that island, and seems 
to be in itself strong evidence in favour of their having been 
introduced. According to tlie Rev. J. O. Haensel, they occur on 
more than one island, though the other authorities on the subject 
limit them to Camorta. He writes :— 

“ In some of the islands are large herds of buffaloes and other 
" cattle, originally brought thither by the Danes, but which have 
“ run Avild since the abandonment of the colony. They have 
“ increased prodigiously, and as the upper regions of the mountains 
“ are covered with vast quantities of fine grass, they find food in 
“ abundance and grow to a large size, especially the buffaloes. 
“ These are always seen in herds, and I never ventured to shoot any, 
“ though I longed to procure some of their flesh for our use.” 

Dr. Rink speaks of having seen their footprints in 184<5, but it is 
doubtful whether they still exist. The writer of this paper visited 
Comorta a few months after the formation of the settlem'ent, but 
nothing had be'en heard of them up to thdt time by the officers of 
the settlement, and from the natives no very definite information 
on the subject could be obtained. 

The pigs are serai-wild; tlnw are believed to be derived from a 
Chinese race. The Rev. W. Barbe writes:— ‘ 

“ They are let loose in the jungle ; the owner calls them every 
“ day by striking on a plank with a stick; on their hearing 
“ the noise, they run instantly in the direction of the shed where 
“ the coGoanuts are kept. After they have fared on the allow- 
“ ance, which consists of two cocoanuts for each, they return to 
“ the forest.” 

These pigs are killed by the Nicobarese with spears, wdiich 
they hurl at them from behind trees. 
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The dogs resemble the Indian and Burmese pariahs, and, like ^ 
them, are wretched noi^y curs. Wo must be content to write their 
origin as unknown. 

The number of species of birds which have been found in the 
Nicobars does not amount to fifty. It is difficult to believe that 
tliis represents a third or even a fourth of the species which 
actually exist. Primd facie the varied conditions of high hills 
and low beaches, dense jungle and grassy downs, coupled with 
the great abundance of fruits, are such ag to justify one in tho 
expectation of finding a rich avifauna.* As known, this avifauna 
i,'Characterised, as is that of the adjoining islands, by a largo pro¬ 
portion of pigeons ; about six or seven species are known. Some 
of these, as Garpophaga msularis (Blyth) and G. Myrstiefivora 
(Scop.) occur in large flQcks, and few of the accounts of the islands 
omit to mention them, the more especially as they not unfrequent- 
ly supply an acceptable addition to the mes.s of those who visit 
the islands. The Nicobar pigeon, par excellence Colcenas Ni- 
coharica (Linn.), is justly renowned for its great beauty ; being a bad 
flier, it is chiefly confined to the small islands where it can feed 
unmolested on the fallen fruits. Of parrots there are several 
peculiar species, which generally congregate in large flocks. 

Among tho other birds are orioles, thrushes, kingfishers, &c., 
and the peculiar mound-maker, Megapodius Nicohariensis (Blyth), 
From its anomalous appearance this bird has been a puzzle to many. , 
Like others of the Megapodidee with its powerful feet it scrapes 
together mounds of rubbish in which to lay its eggs, which are 
ultimately hatched by the heat produced by the decomposition of 
the vegetable matter, and the chick, it is said, is born fully fledged, 
and able to take care of itself independently of its parents. 

The edible nests, which are produced by a species of swallow 
Collocalia Juciphaga (Thunb), are of common occurrence. Both 
birds and nests are carefully described in several of the papers. ' 
The B.(?v. Mr. Hacnsel writes:—“ My opinion is that tho nests aro 
‘ made of the gum of a peculiar tree called by come the Nico¬ 
bar cedar, and growing in great abundance in all the southern 
islands. Its w’ood is hard, black, and very heavy. From December 
‘ to May it is covered with blossom, and bears a fruit somewhat 
‘ re.sembling«a cedar or pineapple (sic), but more like a large berry 
‘ full of eyes or pustules, discharging a gum or resinous fluid. About 
‘ these trees, wdien in bloom or bearing fruit, I have seen innuraer- 
'* able flocks of these little birds flying and fluttering like bees round 
a tree or shrub in full flower, and am of opinion that they there 
gather the materials for their nests.” 

* In the Celebes, according to Mr. in the Moluccas 266 species of birds. 
Wallace, there are 128 species, and 
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What amount of credence is to be placed in this story, or rather 
the inference from it, it is difficult to determine. It would effec¬ 
tually overturn the long-held belief in the bird building its nest 
from substances collected in the sea, possibly fucoids, whence the 
namefuciphaga. 

Among Nicobar reptiles and batrachians theVe are crocodiles, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Haensel, of two distinct species ; they are said to be 
most abundant on Kar Nicobar, Katchall and the southern islands. 
Snakes are abundant, vipers of the genus I'iemerBsurus are espe¬ 
cially common ; their bite, though it causes great pain, is not always 
fatal.* Large pythons have been seen, and turtle are founcWn 
the coast. Frogs of several species are found in the jungles. 

Regarding the fishes, these papers contain but little exact 
information ; there are some remarks on the subject by Mr. Blytli 
and Dr. Rink. Fish, of whatever .species they may be, are however 
abundant. The natives, who despise the use of hook? and net.s, 
principally obtain them by spearing by torchlight. 

Of animals belonging to the lower classes, such as insects, mol- 
lusca, Crustacea, &c., there is a great abundance, of which it is 
impossible to give even a brief account; suffice it to say that no 
naturalist or collector of objects of natural history can possibly 
be disappointed in the Nicobars. 

Of the flora, we have amongst these papers a most admirable 
account by^J. Diedrichsen, Esq., translated by Dr. N. Wallich. In 
some of the other papers, more particularly that by Dr. Rink, a 
good deal of information on the same subject is also contained. 

Taking a general view of the physical character of these i.sland.s, 
nothing is more interesting than to observe the manner in which 
the flora, and probably also the fauna, are influenced by the geolo¬ 
gical structure. In the northern islands the surface for the most 
part is hidden by a crust of absorbent meerschaum-like clay, 
which is only able to support some dry grasses, or a fern (gleichii- 
nia) scattered about, in which are clusters of a species of pandanus 
or screw pine, and the graceful areca palm (A . iiibong). 

Wherever heavy jungle does exist on these island.s, it is found to 
be supported either by a soil derived from the decomposition of 
the plutonic ■'r igneous rocks or by vegetable humus, which has 
been gradually accumulated in the valleys. ' 

The southern islands and Kutchall being formed of sandstones 
which yield a fertile soil, are covered wdth a primeval forest of densely 
packed and lofty trees. All the islands are, for the most part, sur¬ 
rounded by belts of ground formed of coral and debris throwh up 
from the sea, and brought down from the hills by streams. As 
might be expected, the soil so produced is exceedingly fertile, and it 
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is witliin this belt that most of the cultivation of the natives, includ¬ 
ing that of the cocoanuts, is carried on. These belts are not continu¬ 
ous, being frequently interrupted by mangrove swamps, which always 
occur where the conditions are uilfavourable to the accumulation 
of coral fragments 

The vegetation then may be classified under six heads which 
vary with the character of the soil: these are the mangrove forest, 
cocoa-palm forest, large forest trees, pandanua forest, grassy plains 
and jungle (the true primeval forest). • 

Although the cocoas owe their present abundance very much to 
tlwi^ fact of their being cared for and planted out by the natives, 
still there is good ground for believing that they are really indi¬ 
genous ; at the same time, though they grow and thrive oh the 
Andamans in the vicinity of Port Blair, wliere they have been 
planted, they have never been found growing wild in any part of 
those islands. There is a peculiar variety of cocoauut, the fruits 
of which contain a solid kernel, which occasionally occurs in 
the Nicobars. The natives are said to pay particular attention to 
the trees bearing these fruits.* 

Banian trees (Ficus Indica, Roxb.) of large size occur in the 
forests ; owing to the crowding by other trees, their size is princi¬ 
pally developed in an upward direction. On the island of Trice, 
however, thoni was said to be in 1845 a tree which covered a space 
of ground a third of a mile in circumference. There are also several 
other species of Ficus. Species of Terminalia, DauJtinia, Bar- 
rhujtonia^ Casuarina, and a host of others too numerous to 
mention here, occur in the heavy forest. 

Amongst the creepers whose tangled interlacings render the 
jungle so impenetrable, there are several species of Calamus, 
Smilacece, Aristolochia, Piper, Mucuna, Canavalia and many 
others, as well as semi-parasitical species of Ficus and climbing 
ferns (Lygodium), Tree ferns occur in some parts of the islands,, 
but are ^ot commonly met with ; of epiphytical ferns, the most 
remarkable is the associated •with which, on 

the trunks of trees overhanging the sea, are marvellous festoons 
of fairy-like beauty formed of species of orchids. 

It is not easy ^to gather from the accounts, which amongst the 
fruit trees may be regarded as indigenous. As a rule the natives 
do not care about seeds, and will not even take the trouble to cul¬ 
tivate tobacco which they so much require. On a previous page, 
the fruits which are now found in the islands, whether indigenous 
or introduced, have been enumerated. Mr. Diedrichsen's paper 
concludes with a list of 261 genera of plants, belonging to 99’ 
natural orders, which are found in the Nicobars. The greatest 

, I ^ , — ■■■ .— . , — ■ . » 

* A similar variety is said to be well known in the Seychelles, 
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number of genera belong to the Leguminosw, Oramhiacece, Eii~ 
phorbiacem, Polypodiacece, Rubiacem and Malvaceo}. Valnablo 
timber trees of large size are found in the forests of the southern 
islands, and, to a limited extent,'in the northern islands also. 

The geological structure of the Nicobar Islands, so far as the 
density of the jungle admits of an examinatio i being made, is now 
pretty well known from the researches of Drs. Rink and Hochstettcr, 
attached re.spcctively as geologists to the Danish and Austrian 
expeditions. Previcwis to Dr. Rink’s visit, in the early part of the 
same year (1845), in consequence of a report that coal existed in 
in the southern islands, a vessel was despatched from Calcy^ta 
by the Danish Consul, Mr. Mackey, in order that investigation 
on the subject might be made. Tl)e result of this, as also of all 
subsequent examinations of the islands, l^as been to show that the 
coal occurs in nests in the sandstones ; nothing approaching to a 
workable bed has ever been discovered. 

It is impossible within the limits at our disposal here, to at¬ 
tempt anything like an exhaustive digest of the researches noted 
above ; those for whom the subject has an interest will natu¬ 
rally turn to the originals; and those in whom the future of 
the settlement is vested, will, it is to be hoped, avail themselves— 
though it has not been done by the selectors of the site for tlic 
new settlement — of the accumulated knowledge of all whose 
opportunities have best qualified them to form an opinion on the 
locality. They will learn that the soil of Caraorta, where the new 
settlement is placed, is remarkable—as contrasted with that of 
the southern islands or even the neighbouring island of Katchall 
—for its poverty and inability to support cultivation. 

It must be admitted that the site selected had an advantage 
in its good and safe harbour, which is unequalled perhaps by 
any other in the whole group. It is also well placed for the pur¬ 
pose of putting a stop to the massacres of ships’ crews which 
used to be enacted by the villagers of Trinent and Naucovrry. 

Dr. Rink his separated the sedimentary rocks of the Nicobar 
group into two formations. He calls the claystones and their 
associated conglomerates of Camorta, Nancowrey, Trinkut, Kar- 
Nicobar, &c “ Older Alluvium and the sandstones ami 
slates of the southern islands,‘including Katchall, “ Drown Coal 
Formation.” Dr. Hochstetter, however, believes that they are 
“ petrographically different products, of one and the same period 
of deposition.” He believes them to correspond in ago to the 
yoiinger Eocene or Miocene. Both groups or formations* are 
penetrated by plutonic rocks. 

Having in the preceding pages given an outline sketch of 
the islands, their inhabitants and natural productions, we propose 
to conclude this paper with a brief account of the mission and civil 
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settlements, which up to the present time have been started in the 
Nicobar islands. 

In 1711 two French Jesuii missionaries w'ere landed on the shore 
of the Great Nicobar, where they remained for two and a half 
years ; little is known of them, but they are supposed to have been 
murdered by the natives of one of the other islands. 

In 175b the Nicobar Islands were colonized by settlers from 
Tianquebar, who ro-christened them Frederic’s Islands ; most of the 
colonists died and the survivors were removed in 1758. 

In 1708 a Moravian Mi.ssion from Tranquebar settled on Nan- 
They w^ere followed in 1769 by the nucleus of a colony 
consisting of several Danish officers, a party of soldiers, and some 
black servants. In 1771 a few survivors of this number Were 
removed, and charge of the stores handed over to the Tnissionarie.s, 
who, in spite of sickness anti the death of some of the brethren, 
held to their posts until 1778, when, finding the conversion of 
the natives perfectly hopeless, the survivors, shattered in health, 
left the.island. 

In the same year an Austrian colony was started on Caraorta 
by Capt. Bonnet under the direction of William Bolts, who included 
the Nicobars in his list of settlements formed to promote the trade 
of Austria with Asia and Africa. An account of the career of that 
remarkable man is given on page 197 et seq. In 1807, it is said, 
England assumed possession of the islands for a short time. 
In 1845 the Danes again attempted to colonize ^hera. Mr. 
Bavbe tells us that of some 40 Chinamen taken from Penang 
to work for this colony, the greater part, being opium smokers, died 
Avhen deprived of the drug. During the previous two years, two 
French missionaries resided on Teressa, one of whom died, and the 
survivor, the Rev. J. M. Cliopard, was obliged to leave the island 
without seeing any good result ensue from his labours. 

The volume concludes with copies of the official correspondence, 
which ultimately led to possession being taken of the Nicobars by 
her Majesty's Indian Government. From this correspondence which 
extends over a period of about seventeen years, we learn the parti¬ 
culars of several piracies taken from the evidence of eye-witnesses, 
and aiso the horrible fact that at least one white woman with her 
children was subjected to the most bilital treatment at the hands of 
the natives?. 

One cannot help thinking that the efforts made to recover the 
unfortunate captives were not such as were likely to produce 
that* result. Be this as it may, it is certain that the 
perpetrators of these hideous crimes, did not and have 
not yet received the punishment they so richly merit. No excuse 
on the score of their being mere ignorant savages should have 
any weight, as, unlike the Andamanese, they have for centuries 
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been accustomed to shipping, and are well aware of the enor¬ 
mity of their crimes, the committal of which has been encouraged 
by the impunity with which they have been accompanied hitherto. 

The destruction of property »by the Wasp and Satellite, exten¬ 
sive as it may have been, was but small retribution for blood-thirsty 
murders and piracies carried on during many years. Evidence 
of the complicity of certain individual Nicobarese in these crimes 
is not wanting, and no one can be more astonished than them¬ 
selves to find that, instead of being punished, they have been pot¬ 
ted and lionized, and allowed to return to their villages again 
without any greater loss than that caused by the burning down 
of their houses. 

In 1869 the Indian Government—having ascertained through, 
the Foreign Office that the Danish Government considered the 
islands derelict, and was willing to cede its rights over them to Her 
Britannic Majesty—despatched the Superintendent of the Andamans 
(now also of the Nigobars), Colonel Man, with a company of 
Madras Sepoys and two hundred convicts, to open up the settle¬ 
ment which is now established on Camorta. 

Witli the regular monthly steam communication at present 
kept up with the I^icobars, no such casualties, as occurred in the 
early settlements, arc likely to happen. But what the intention of 
the Government with reference to the settlement may bS, we 
are not informed. We have already given our reasons for believing 
that it will not prove self-supporting ; but in the interest of 
humanity it is to be hoped that no considerations will be allowed 
to outweigh the importance of a constant supervision of the 
islands and their inhabitants. At present even, piracies might 
be committed at Kar-Nicobar or at some of the southern lands, 
and tidings not reach the authorities for weeks or even months. 

In conclusion, we would express the hope that the time is 
not far distant when the shipwrecked mariner who, escaping the 
waves, lands on any of the islands of the Bay of Bengal, may 
run no risk tfrom falling into the hands of such savages as 
the inhabitants of either the Andaman or Nicobar Islands. 
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I, Tree and Serpent-Worshij*, or, Illustration a of Mytho¬ 
logy and Art in India in the first and fourth centuries 
after Christ, from the sculptures of the Buddhist Topes at 
Sanchiand Amriivati, prepared under the authority of the 
Secretary of State for India in.Councdl, with Introductory 
Essays and 'Descriptions of the Plates. By James 
^ i^Vrgussoii, Esq., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. London : 1868. W. H. 
Allen and Co. 

2. The Worship of Animals and Plants. By J. F. McLennan. 
[Fortniglitly Refiew, 1869.] 

A REV^OLUTION promises to take place in the Art of Travel ; 

and •future archieologists ma}*^ avoid the aunoj'aucos of a long 
voyage, the trouble of learning unknown tonguc.s, the danger to life 
and health of wanderings in tropical forests, the tiger, the poisoned 
air«jw, and “ the curst Malayan creaso,’’ bj' merely chartering a cab, 
or, better still, walking out* from their Pall Mall lodgings, and tho¬ 
roughly exploring the cellars and back-yards of' the metropolis. 
Kverv morning’s work will probably bo marked by a dLscovery ; 
not only in the vaults of the British Museum will totally unknown 
objects of stuitling ijitercst rewaril the patient and pyvileged in¬ 
vestigator, but a yard in Great Marlborough Street ha.s been known 
to yield a Gupta inscription, and the principal interest of the sump¬ 
tuous work lying before us is concentrated on a scries of photo¬ 
graphs from slabs discovered by Mr. Fergusson in the coach-house 
of Fife Hou.se. It seems a sarcastic comment on our English* 
scientific organization that, alter the trouble, risk and c.xpense of 
conveying to England objects so bulky, not to say, so novel, interest¬ 
ing amU exquisitely beautiful as the sculptures of the Amravati 
Tope, they should be, on their arrival, thrown away as lumber, and 
as completely forgotten as if they had still been buried beneath 
climbing figs and a jungle of Asclepias and Euphorbia, on the 
banks of the Kistna. Ten years after their arrival, Mr. B’ergussou 
heard of their existence by chance, dragged them out into the light, 
cleared off the’cobwebs, set photographers to work on them, and 
by the aid of the India House authorities—not slow to help in work 
of this kind when the way has once been pointed out to them 
—bus presented the results to the public, or that limited portfon 
of the public which can afford to buy a five-guinea volume, in this 
truly magnificent form. Wo shall have occasion to criticise some- 
what sharply some portions of Mr. BVrgusson’.s work, and it may 
ho as well to say at the outset that wc totally disapprove of its 
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arrangomciit. In addition to his Amravati illustrations, he has 
had the good sense to furnish us with an equally complete set of 
illustrations of the older Sanchi topes, already well known through 
General Cunningham’s researches ; but we cannot regard the prefix 
of a dissertation on tree and serpent worship to a book devoted to 
the illustration of a special series of architectu”al monuments, as a 
happy thought. If the dissertation were in truth a complete and 
exhaustive study of the subject—one which, while accepting the 
conclusions of previous scholars, should “ crown the edifice” and 
satisfy the reader f)y the ’ completeness of its array of facts, the 
right perspective of its arrangement and the soundness of its con¬ 
clusions, wo should welcome so valuable a piece of work whei^vor 
we found it, but least of all, perhaps, in so inaccessible a shape a.-j 
the present. An essay on an early religion, and a high-priced 
archmological work de liixs arc quite separate things, and should 
bo separately procurable, so that those might road the essay who 
could not afford to buy the plates. But if, as the case really stands, 
the essay consists of a scries of ciiulo facts, tlio mere jotting.s of 
Mr. D’ergusson’s note-book, relieved by cruder liypotheses which 
display a total want of the histone .sense, and which have already 
been cotidemucd by scholars, we cease to regret its appearance as .i 
separate work or paper, hut regret all the more deeply that it 
should he permitted to disfigure an excellent artistic book contain¬ 
ing, beside the plates, much architectural criticism of the higho^l, 
order. Tho work is solely valuable to the student of religion tor 
the materials which its accurate representatious afford ; and wo 
are almost as much compelled to put our owu interpretation on 
those materials as if Mr. Fergusson had not accompanied theuj 
by a running coniineutary, and prefaced them by a disquisition of 
seventy-five pages. 

In one of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s exquisite essays, there are some 
observations on the use of an Academy, which note a defect in the 
English literary character. Our thinkers, he holds, are too isolated; 
they havo no| discovered the virtue of combination ; each one 
must do his whoh work for himself ; and if he starts in a wrong 
direction, no powci can set him right: whereas, some organizcil 
association of intellects, such as the French Academy, toads to keep 
each individ.iiil thinker cl<)se|’ to the common currqnt of thought, 
and cuts off all that is eccentric while conserving all that is valu¬ 
able. The Tnodiis opevandi is tho general difiiision of a spirit of 
sound criticism, which devolopes a public opinion based on the 
consensus oi' those best qualified to judge, and sharply refuses it^ 
ear to any who ignore or defy that public opinion so formed. 
Mr. Arnold instances the different positions occupied in liberal 
theology by such a writer as the author of the Book of Jasluu- 
and by the great continental scholars ; and suggests that an 
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Knglisli Academy would have saved the former from his vagaries, 
or at least supplied the British public with a sounder article. We 
do not roincmber that Dr. jJonaldson succeeded in attracting any 
\ ery large body of followers ; and mi doubt if forty Matthew Arnolds 
could have crushed his speculations more effectually than the 
combined ignorance and carelessness of the British public suc¬ 
ceeded in crushing them, Mr. Arnold, it seems to us, is as u.sual 
wrong, but suggestive. What has the Academy done in Franco 
for the encouragement of liberal scholarship?^ M. Kenan far ex¬ 
ceeds Dr, Donaldson in sweetness and light—two not unimportant 
elements of culture; but he is every bit as uasound and as im- 
critfbai; and for the really scientific method—on that subject at 
Ic.ast—we must'go to Germany. Now Ewald and Straussi.and 
Do Wette arc the products of no Academy, and they owe their 
superiority—apart from their personal merit—not to any orga- 
luzcd association for turning out good writers and making people 
read them (two very difficult tasks for any Company, limited or 
otherwise, to compass), but to the general diffusion in Germany 
of a spirit of free and scholarly criticism, to the fact that there is a 
large class in that country of people of the highest’culture who 
arc interested in such questions, and that this class is not, as in 
I’iiiglaiid, restrained by clerical influence. If we turn to subjects 
on which the expression of opinion is le.ss constrained, and on which 
the public mind is sufficiently in.structcd to recognize good work at 
.sight, we find that there i.s in England no lack oli .such. No 
Academy could have bettered such books as Mr. Darwin’s Origin 
of Species or Mr. Maine’s xincient Lavj, nor have given them a 
ivider circulation. Crude speculations on all topics come to the 
birth in all countries, but it is ouly where there are no sound spe¬ 
culations to compete with them tliat they command an audience ; 
otherwise they perish in infancy. No power on earth could have 
prevented Mr. Fergusson from writing as he does about Aryans 
and Tiu'anians and the primeval serpent-religion; but if there 
had been any general degree of instruction on, topics of this 
class, and if there had aiisen any one sound authority who could 
command attention from an audience so instructed, his speculations 
would never have been listened to, or at least not with the defer¬ 
ence which wq have of late seen sho^n to them. 

Unfortunately Mr. Fergusson is facile princeps in his own field, 
and it is a field of which very few persons know anything, although 
there is a mysterious attraction in it for many. The science of 
commrative religion has taken no firm root on English spil j 
and Professor Max Muller’s principal ta.sk is to show people that 
there is such a science, and to shake ofl‘ some of the prejudices 
which prevent their handling it. The Professor has also showu us 
how to apply the scieutific treatment to the study of the Vaidio 
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religion, and in this line he has his pupils and followers. But ilic 
history of other, and perhaps more primitive, forms of religiou.s 
thought, has never been treated scientifically; and Mr. Fergusson 
still commands a hearing. 

We purpose in the following pages to run rapidly through tlie 
body of known facts on the reverence paid to serpents, availing 
ourselves of Mr. Fergusson’s arrangement and criticising his in¬ 
ferences ; and after sketching the more important of the theories 
which have been formed on the subject, we shall give the reader as 
■briefly as po.s.sible dur own conclusions. We may not establish 
anything ; but we trust at least to set speculation on the right path. 

Mr. Fergusson’s introductory essay consists mainly of a siumfiarv 
of the principal facts connected with tree and -serpent-worship, 
arranged in a sort of geographical order. It commences with a few 
observations of the vaguest possible character on the raison d’<'trc <ti 
these cults. The tree is worshipped because it is beautiful, and 
because it is useful. Wc have a little to say on this worship, and we 
shall say it further on. The connection which he tries to establish 
between tree and serpent-worship is altogether illusory. They 
never formed a distinct cult in connection with one another, and 
tree-worship never stood alone. It was altcgetlicr subsidiary to 
other religions, and was reverenced almost exclusively from its 
memorial character, in connection with important historical facts in 
the history of religion.s. Sakyamuni became a Buddha under the 
Bo tree ; h;s predecessors attained Buddhahood under other trees; 
and thus the culminating points on the history of their lives avi'ic 
recalled to mind by the tree, till, like the Cro,s.s of Christ, it a.s.suni- 
ed a species of secondary honour, and was planted, or imaged, where- 
ever the Buddhas were worshipped. In other systems the tree 
became a great centre of myths, as the symbol of life, and was 
connected with the respect paid to the generative power. But of 
this hereafter. 

Just as vague is Mr. Fergusson's general treatment of the serpent 
as an object of worship. His beauty, his perpetual youth, his deadly 
powers, are enumerated; and the author remarks, though he docs 
not attempt to explain, the paradox that a reverence founded on 
fear should have given place to love ; and that^tho serpent was the 
Agathodjeraon, the bringer of wisdom and all blessings. In fact 
Mr. Fergusson’s explanation is none at all. Admiration of the 
somewhat problematical beauty of the serpent-tribe would never 
have led to worship. Most snakes are ugly, and none more so 
than the cobra, the peculiar object of reverence in India. The 
most beautiful snake has not the beauty of flowers and insects, 
which were never objects of worship. The most active snake is 
not so rapid in its motions as the gazelle or the swallow, which 
were never worshipped. The dread of the serpent’s poison, the 
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ijiystcvious !jiul«lomiot,s of it« attack, ami its teri'il)k' fatality, come 
iicavci' to tlio point, but explain, as Mr, Forgusson adinitSjIbut 
few of the phenomena ; they do not explain, for instance, the 
proverbial wisdom of the soi perkt, the serpent as a sign of good 
fortune, the liiorar'diy of serpents in the under-world, the mutual 
interchange of form between the serpent and man ; all which 
notions a philosophical enquirer is bound to notice, for they are 
all notions which come to tlie surface at the most distant times 
and places. ^ 

In the very next page, Mr. Forgusson finds himself among his 
old friends the Aryans and Turanians, and flouiulerKS about piti- 
fui*ly in “ the mud (►f the Lower Euphrates,” where, for some 
roason with Avhich he does not favour us, he considers that sewpent- 
worship originated. The writer who invented the Turanians (was 
it Max Miillcr ?) did no^ confer an unmixed blessing on mankind ; 
on the contrary, ho has been the cause, no doul)t the innocent 
cause, of'a flood of portentous nonscn.se. Turanian is a very 
good word for Turk, and expresses neatly enough the numerous 
branches of a definite nationality in Central Asia ; and in the 
original antithesis of Iran and Tiiran, it meant nothing else ; hut 
Turanian, as ordinary writers use the word, might as well be 
expressed by elcet(‘,ra ; Aryans and Turanians mean Aryans and 
others. Nor have wo any objection to this, or to any form of words 
with a (lelinite meaning, thongli wc prefer the simpler expression, 
as less likely to mislead. But Aryans and Turanians are cons¬ 
tantly spoken of as co-ordinates, words of similar value, expressing 
two parallel branches of the human stem; and thus people go wrong. 
Mankind has many branches or families, and of these the Aryan is 
hut one—a branch that took its origin tolerably high up tho stem. 
Obviously, the other branches can have no common attributes except 
negative ones, the non-possession of those particular features which 
distinguish the Aryan family. If this simple fact ho forgotten, two 
errors .creep in, both of them abunflantly exomplificd in the work 
before us; ideas and practices wbicli belong to gommon human 
nature are set down as Turanian, and the Turanian race is credited 
with common positive attributes. Mr. Hunter avoids much of this 
confusn^n by using the term non-Aryan, but even Mr. Hunter is 
inclined to fipd evidence of a community of language among non- 
Aryan people as such, which distinguishes tliem from Aryans. Is 
there any common bond between the races classifiedasTnmnian—the 
Dravidians of south liulia, the Himalayan tribes, Ugro-Finns, Bas¬ 
ques, Mongols, Chinese, Malays, Australians, Maoris, Polynesians, 
Esquimaux, American Indians, African Negroes, and so on? Un¬ 
doubtedly there is, in that they do not possess a language inflected 
like the'Sanscrit, and in that they do possess a common human 
nature. What attributes they have in common, they have—not as 
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Turanians, but as men. To say tliat the Turanians originated 
snake-worship, means no more than that snake-worship did not 
originate among the Aryans ; and as snake-worship undouhtodl) 
existed among them, it is about as valuable a remark as to say tliai 
the Turanians originated the practice of eating food ; for there is 
no evidence that the practice commenced among an Aryan people, 
and it is found in tribes of the lowest intellectual status,* 

Mr. Fergusson goes on to connect human sacrifices with snake- 
worship, though he is,doubtful whether the connection was organic 
or one of mere juxtaposition. As it does not exist, we may spare 
ourselves the enquiry. Human sacrifice crops up in most comi- 
tries ; so does the reverence for snakes ; and it need not surprise^is 
if we find the two occasionally co-existent, as in Pluimicia of oM and 
the moileni Dahomey. But there is absolutely no ground for say¬ 
ing that we find the one wherever we find tlie other. The .serpemt 
in Phmnicia was not at the root of religion ; it was a mere emble¬ 
matic accretion ; and in India, especially in Buddhist India, where 
the reverence for snakes assumed a higher jiosition than elsewhere, 
the Avhole tone of religion is antagonistic to human sacrifice. We 
liear no more of it in Mr. Fergusson’s book, wo see no trace of it in 
his lavish illustrations, and the supposed connection is the meie 
tentative eftbrt of one who would rather set up theories thau ascer¬ 
tain facts. 

The geographical survey commences with Egypt. Bishop Ptm- 
topiddan, in <his famous chapter on the snakes of Norway, informs 
us that “there are no snakes in Norway,” and Mr Fergusson's 
chapter on serpent-worship in Egypt comes to much the .same 
result. He tells ns that tliere was no special serpent-worship m 
Egypt, though there ought to have been, considering that the 
Egyptians worshipped all sorts of animals. The fiippaut way in 
which he dismisses the vast subject of Egyptian mythology seems 
to have been borrowed from the Roman satirist:— 

* The author, ih a recent paper, nation deserts him, and he falls into 
called attention to the peculiar pro- the beaten track. “ Their Gods are 
blem presented by the Greek religion anthropic, and belong to an ancestral 
—80 much grander and deeper than worshipping people [meaning ‘ an- 
the specially Ar^au traditions that cestor-worshipping'.J Their oraclos, 
it was difficult to conceive how il their ceremonies, all' the external 
could have originated from them forms of their faith, are antagonistic 
how, for instance, the Homeric con- to Aryan principles, and must have 
ception of Athene could hav'o taken survived from some earlier Turanian 
its rise from a crude element worship, people whom they had obliterated.” 
A writer in a lace number of the Qttar- This is the deiis ex maxhitid'Niih & 
terly Reviexo (Mr. Fergusson again ?) vengeance. But it somewhat inverts 
is struck with the same problem, but, the ordinary notions of the Turanians, 
bolder thau ourselves, attempts to who are generally credited" with all 
solve it. Unfortunately his imagi- that is low and repulsive in religion. 
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“ Crocoiin<^n adorat 

Pars hfcc ; ilia pavet saturam serpentibua ibiu. 

Ettigies sacn nitet imea corcopitheci. 

Oppida tota canom vMierautur, nemo Dianam. 

Porrum et ctepe nofns vidlaro et fiangere morsu, 

O sanc^-as gentes, quibus hrec miscuntur iu hortis 
Numiij.i.”' 

Ho sny^^‘ With the P^gyptiaiis all knowledge was considoiod as 
diviiK', and whatever they saw, they worsliipped, 1’lieir gods laid 
hoou kings; tlieir kings were gods ; and all^tho animal kingdom 
was oousiilered worthy of woisliip in a greater or less degree, 
b'loni hulls to beetles, from crocodiles to cats, it made little ditter- 
cnN'; all came alike to a people so essentially religious aff the 
Kgyptians seem to have been.” Now, to say nothing of the 
Ilippaney, it would bo ^hard to match the absolute nonsense of 
this passage. If they worshippeil bulls and beetles, what does 
Mr, Kergusson mean by saying that th(;ir gods had been kings? 
When wefe bulls and beetles kings ? What is Mr. b^eigussou’s notion 
of an C'.sseiitially religions people? Is a people’s religiou.sni'ss prov¬ 
ed by the meanness of its objects of worship? Again, why does 
ho suppose that crocodiles and cals were worshipfied ? Because 
they made niuminies of tlicm ? But they made mummies of ono 
another. Becau.se they made pictures of them ? Why, Mr. Fergus- 
sou, of all men, knows tliat the mon.strous creeping and flying 
thingswhieh adorn a thirteenth century cathedral, were not put there 
to he worshipped. The Egyptian religion, grand and gkiomy, sought 
after symbols, especially after what<;ver could bo supposed to pre¬ 
figure the life after death. That life, and the death wliich was its 
portal, are depicted in a hundred aspects, and every such oinhlcm 
foimod a suitable adornment for their religious buildings. Men 
Watched the beetle f'i-Ucuc/tus/Sacerj as it laboured through the 
du.st with a round earthen pellet, which it dropped into a hole 
ready made ; and from that hole emerged iu time a new and brighter 
beetle# No wonder that they consecrated at once so striking 
a type of the grave and the resurrection ; ,they derived a 
.spiritual lesson from the l)eet!c, but they no more worshipped 
it, than Dr. Watts worshipped the emmet or “ the little busy 
bee” 

Now the f^rpent was to the Egyptians something more than the 
beetle, because his moral significance rested on quasi-religious 
legends. If they did not worship the serpent, they had the ideas 
which led to worship elsewhere. He appears in Egyptian mytho¬ 
logy in his two-fold and contrasted aspects of Kakodferaon-and 
Agathodscraon,—a contrast of which we shall endeavour to deve-„ 
lope the origin in the course of this paper. In the first form 
he is Typhon, the enemy of the gods, and the father of storms ; in 
the second, he is Thoth, called in the GraBCo-Egyptian Syncretism of 
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later days Hermes Trisuiegistos, the author of all knowledge ami 
science, and analogous to the Phoenician Kadmos, “ the Ancient 
of days/’ These myths ought not to have escaped Mr. Fergussoi/' 
notice, as they arc amply developed in so well-known a book as 
Movers’s PIffeMcia. 

Passing to Judwa, we have ample evidence in the b|||p of the 
Bible of the various aspects in which the serpenu was r^^rded by 
a Semitic people. He is, first, the type of the evil powers oppo.sed 
to God, and in tliQ earlier books it is the serpent himself, the 
literal creeping animal, that is so regarded, only with the modi¬ 
fication, which will be afterwaids familiar to us, of the serpent 
assuming a luurian form, for such iiiusthavo been the tempLer’m 
that earliest scene. Much ingenuity has been expended in the 
explanation of the serpent’s curse, which pnplies a different mode 
of progression from that with which we arc familiar. One com¬ 
mentator will have the original serpent provided with legs like 
the 8eps and other genem intermediate between shiake and 
lizard ; another boldly rejects the serpent altogether, and regards tlie 
Naohash as an anthropoid ape. But to those who are aetjiiainted 
with the Buddhist and Greek traditions of serpents wlio could 
assume a human a.spcct, and who frecpieutly did so for the 
purposes of temptation, as in the story of Lamia, and the con¬ 
vents of illusory serpent-monks mentioned in the Dul-va, there 
will bo little doubt that the tempting .serpent was conceived 
a.s outwardljr human, and banned by the curse to assume his 
proper form. The tempter was afterwards more clearly ideiili- 
ficil with the evil spirit, and in the gorgeous vi.sioiis of tlie 
Apocalypse the serpentine aspect had fallen into the regions of 
mclaphor The wisdom of the serpent and his healing powers are 
ideas which belong to the same cycle as the Plueniciaii and Egyp¬ 
tian myths, and of wliich \vc shall give the best explanation we 
can in a later part of this e.ssay. The only instance of sorjient- 
worsliip in the Bible is that of the brazen serpent broken in 
pieces by Hezukiah—a curious proof of the extreme religious 
ilexibility which distinguished the Hebrew race, before the cult of 
Jehovah a.ssiuiied a definite shape in the reign of Jo.siah. Much 
of the Hebrew tone in dealing with -the serpent was caught fioin 
au Aryan people at the time qf the captivity." The, Eden myth 
is thoroughly Persian in form, and in cherub and serapli we find 
the ordinary Aryan antithesis of the winged creatures of air, an<l 
the creeping tlung.s of the lower world, the gryphon or 

gcmida, and the serpent (sarfm). The gates of Paradise ,fi,rc 
watched by cherubs, creatures with wings to lly and claw.s to grab 
(to use an illustrative etymology) whatever ventures too near the 
sacred treasure. Little of all this, however, do we learn from Mr. 
b’ergusson’s meagre sketch, which concludes with an account ol' the 
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OplilL^^s, who had no special connection, witli Palestine, except that 
they were coininonly regarded as a qnnsi-Chrisliau st'ct. if Mr. 
Fciguss5n knows little ahou‘ them, wo cannot much blnine him, as 
little is to be known, except what Can bo gleaned from the old cata¬ 
logues of heresies compiled by writers at once uttery credulous 
and cynically determined to ascribe every possible height of tblly 
and blasphemy to those who repudiated the orthodox system.* Tho 
Ophites might, for all we know, liave been liaimless Buddlnst 
traders from KashPiir, though their tenets rend more like a syn¬ 
cretism between Kashmiri Buddhism and the Gnostic forms of 
Christianity, which themselves borrowed partly from the old Aryan 
fire-cult and partly from Buddhism. They are represented a.s 
accepting Christian terminology, but di.stinctly opposed to the 
worsliip of Jehovah, and# ranking themselves among the adherents 
of the lower and hostile principle rcpre.sentod by tlie serpent. 
Origen say.s'f" that they reviled God because ho cursed the serpent, 
who gave‘the knowledge of good and evil; (so the Templars, 
who borrowed largely from the.se eastern cults, commenced llieir 
initiation by making tho novice spit u])oti the imago of the 
liedecnier ;) “worse than the Greek philo.sophcr, who chose a dog 
for his godfatlier, these sectaries take their name from the most 
odious and frightful of boasts/’^ No doubt the serpent, to those 
familiar with Jewish and Chri.stian tradition, repre.sented the 
specially evil principle, but this was by no mean? tho case with 
the S(‘rpent-worshippers of those sects, who .saw ifi the snake 
only an object of love and honour. He is the healer, the bene¬ 
factor, the teacher ; the crooked letters of the alphabet imitate hia 
winding course ; be brought knowledge to men like Prometheus, and 
was like him (so the Ophites believed) hurled down from heaven 
by the angry Jaldahaoth.§ the Maker of the world. We find hints 
too of observances which resemble tho.se of Indian serpent-worship. 
The serpent was kept in a chest or ark, fed with loaves, round which 
he twined himself, and sacramentally kissed by his wor.shippers. 
Amulets representing serpents were worn round tlie*neck, which (if 
not lingams) were probably ammonites, like the sacred SillagrUma 
of Vishnu, and the petrified snakes of St. Hilda on the Yorkshire 

* See, for instance, tho account wAshipped shrew-mice, 
giveii by Epiphaniu.s of the (Jno.stic t Cds. vi. 28. 
love-feasts, iu which aacraiuental J lie describes a curious diagram, 
efficatw is ascribed to 'pvaiv repre.sontiijg by a number of concen- 
rov uppevo^. Probably no one but trie circles the universal soul, jand 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon would care to displaying the seven principal angels 
pursue the subject. Another cata- in animal forms,—Michael as a lion, 
loguo describes worshippers of frogs, Suriel as a bull, Haj)hael as a hissing 
putantes dvi trttm ex hoc ohnervantid serpent, Gabriel m an eagle, &c, 
pom placiirij and the Alus(jj|it£e who § Epiph. JUar, iii. 37. 
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coast.* Further inquiry might bring to light further resem¬ 
blances ; but little has yet been done for the history of those 
obscure sects, which swarmed for some centuries after Christ in 
the border land^of the religidfas of the Avorld—Central Asia 
Minor and the mountainous regions which bound tlio givat 
Iranian plain to the west—ami derived aliment at once from the 
old Aryan religions of Persia, from Buddhism and snake-worship, 
from Christianity and Judaism, and from the dreams of Neo-platonle 
philosophy ; nor doei* any section of history .stand more in need 
of scholarly treatment than that which embraces the names of 
Valentinus and of Manes, of the Ophites and the Gnosties-^lic 
spiritual ance.stors alike of the Druses of Lebanon and of the 
Albigen.sos of Provence. 

Mr. Fergusson next carries us to Phevneia, where lie illus¬ 
trates serpent-worship by quotations from an author who is supposed 
to have lived before the Trojan war. If the Trojan war be in 
truth only the daily repeated conflict between the sun and the 
powers of darkness, Mr. Fergussou’s author mu.st have lived at t\ 
very early date indeed ; and even if, as lie seems inclined to .suppose, 
the war was an actual historical event, wdth Commi.ssarie.s-General, 
Special Corre.spondents and the like, the opinions of an author who 
lived before it would be very valuable. Ho might have known 
Herakles, wlio was, according to General Abbott, one of the 
greatest military geniuses of antiquity ; he must have much to 
tell us of Cadmus, Deucalion, Nimrod, and other great men who 
perhaps honoured him by reailing his proofs, but whom the per- 
vtirso science of modern days refines away into solar heroes. To onr 
disappointment, thi.s archaic author turns out to bo no other than 
our old friend Sanehoniathon, whoso name, Avith lho.se of Manetlio, 
Berosus and Ocellus Lucanns, imposed so ecrrei'iously on the worthy 
Vicar of Wakefield. It is no doubt a good name to conjure with, 
but Mr. Fergusson ought to bo aware that it is no more the name of 
an author than the Etici/chpcedia Britnnnica, or the Whdh Duty 
of Man, for Sauchoniathon means "the entire law of Chon,” 
th.at is, .BcKis, and that the book be quote.s, so far from being 
composed before the Trojan war, is a forgery by a late autlior 
named Phiion of Byb]o.s, who lived iii the time of Hadrian. Ail 
this has been demonstrated jears ago, and there is‘ no excuse for 
ignoring it. 

The po.sition taken by the serpent in Phoenician legend is that of 
the Agathodsemou or friend of nuin; and it was under this aspect 

* “ Of thoiis.'in(l snakes, each one 

'VVaa changed into a coil of stone, . 

When holy Hilda puayed.”— J'/armton. 

See Phila.'itrius I, 22 ; TertuIlian,^r(e.’(<.Yfp. 47. 
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tUat tlKi Pliceuicians carried the esfeem for him into Greece. He* 
teaches men the higher arts, especially writing and medicine. But 
he is never worshipped, and we find him only as an attribute or 
assi'^tant to certain gods and great teachers—an emblem, not a god. 

Considering tljut a few pages back we found Mr. Fergusson trac¬ 
ing serpent-worship to the mud of the Lower Euphrates, it is amus¬ 
ing to Hud that his principal authority for the worship in Meso- 
2)(>ta'inia is the story of Bel and the Dragon. Snakes seldom live 
in mud, and most species prefer rocky or .sajnly soil. Probably 
Mr. Fergusson was thinking of the mystic fish-god Oauues, who ap¬ 
peared from tlie swamp, and taught the arts of life to the primmval 
ba!)>*Ionians. 

Ju Greece we find ourselves, when we least expect it, in fulhcry 
after the Turanians, We^gatlier from Mr. Gladstone's view of the 
Pclasgians, that he thinks them essoniially Aryan ; their religion 
and the list of what he supposes to be their coutribution to the 
Cieek vocal^llary, are uudoiihtedly so. Wo respect Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinions without always yielding to them ; but in this caso our full 
convictions go witli him, and not with Mr. Fergu.sson, who holds 
the IVIasgiiins to have been a 'I’urauian people, apparently for these 
three rea.son.s. FirslJi/, the Pelasgian.s built tombs, w'hich no Aryan 
race ever did—a mou.strons a.^-sumptiou which runs through all Mr. 
FeTgusson’s writings, and .strikingly exhibits his manner of argu¬ 
ment. Ho first lays down a law, apparently from a single instance. 
'I'hcn he dispo.ses of all the in.stancc.s that contradict •his law, by 
simply contradicting the instancc.s. The Moguls, a'l’iiraniau people, 
built tombs ; therefore all Turanians are tomb-builders ; therefore 
all tomb-builders shall bo I’urauiaus, in spite of all facts to the 
contrary. The assertion has been a hundred times disproved. Who 
but true Aryans built the Buddhist Stfipas ,? Who built the tomb 
of Cmcilia Metella, and all the countless rnouurnonts that throng 
the Appian w'ay ? Who raised the tumuli of the royal houfse of 
Denmark, Avhich can bo Traced into historical and even Christian 
times ? Who built Kits Ooty Hon.se in Kent ? If aiming the Indian,^ 
Latin, Teutonic and Celtic branches of the Aryan family, we find 
tomb-building prevalent, why should we miss it in Greece alone ? 
and why should the pie.sence of tombs in Greece prove a Turanian 
substiMtum m the population ? SecoiyUy^ after the Aryanizatiou of 
Greece, in its great age the people relapsed into a Turanian 
ancestor-worship. This is a more marvellous strgument than the 
other. If we knew what Mr. Fergu.s.^.on meant by ancestor-wor¬ 
ship, ,^nd if we knew that it prevailed in the great ago of Greece, 
wo should still want to know how that proves that it pre¬ 
vailed in any earlier age, and why its prevalence is a relapse, 
and why' it i.s Turanian ? The only ancestor-worship that 
wo know of in Greece was the reverence paid by tribes and fami- 
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lies to their eponymous heroes, which was certainly not more 
prominent there than it was in Rome, and not nearly so promi¬ 
nent as it was in Vaidic India, Has Mr. Fergusson never licaid 
of oblations to thepiMs, and of'their importance m Hindu fanul) 
and religious life ? But because the Chinese worship tlieir ancestois, 
therefore all Turanians worship their ancestors, and no one cl'-c 
does. It is wonderful what fine fellows the^e Turanians turn out 
to be when we look at them closely. We have sadly misnndoi- 
stood them hitherto, We now find that it was the degraded gio- 
velling Aryans among wliom man dieth as the beast di-^ th and 
there is no difference, who throv/ away hi.s body like a dog’s and 
know not if lie has a soul, while ti.o Turanians not only clothe Ins 
mortal remains with all the suraptuousness of architecture, but d<' 
abiding honour to his survning spiiitual part. 

Mr. Fergusson’s third argument brings us back to our .special 
subject. Not only did the old Greeks build tombs, and the 
new Greeks worship their ancestors, which proves iiiconlestahl^^ 
that the old Greeks were Turanians, bub the new Gietk'i 
killed serpents, whicli of coinse piove.s that tlie Old Greeks woi- 
shippod them, and that, we have seen, is a '-uie .sign of Turamaii- 
ism. “All tlicejiliPi myths lefer to the destruction of *.01 pent', 
“or of seiptiit-iaces.. . Alter the return ot the Heraclidio, when 
“Hellenic supieinacy was assuied, we meet with a kindlier feeling 
“The serpent then Lecanio the oracle, the guardian of the city, 01 
“tlic hoaltiig God—the Agilhodivmon in sliort,” which Mi. 
Fergu.s >11 regards as an instance of the old form of faith cropping 
up, wdiei ilie new form was logarded a.s .‘-ufticieiilly cstabli.died to 
need jirutectivG measures no furtlior. This is not .'o wild as 
the talk about tfrnbs and nnccstor-woiship, but it is not oiu' 
wbit more solid. The two phenomena—the seipent-killing in tlm 
inylhs, and the later levtience paid to the serpent—belong 
to (piito (li.stinct cla.'sses of pbtMionn na ; and neilbor of tliem 
affords any proof of an oaily and ju-evaleiit .seipent-woisbip. Tlu' 
myths are not«Gtlinical at all, but atmospheric, or in part atmos¬ 
pheric and in part ethnical, and they are not peculiar to Gicocc 
Herakles killed dragCns, so did Poisous, so did Phadus Apollo , 
but India also slajs Ahi, the throttling snake ; and Thiietaou.i 
slays Azi-dahaka, the biting sifcake, a myth repc ited ia the /Shalina- 
meh under the names of Feridim and Zohak, and (some think; 
repeated also under tlie names of Cyrus and Astyages ; while tho 
story reappears in Chiistian times in the histories of St. Michad 
and St. George. Even if we do not go tho whole length of tlic 
modern school of mythologists in assuming all thc.se legends to 
represent the sun’s struggle against, and victory over, the powei 
of the night—even if we suppose them to have had from the fiist. 
as they undoubtedly had in later times, a moral significance, aii'! 
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to depict the good man, the Happy Warrior, victorious over evil 
aud corruption, wo have no need to fall back on the worn-out 
notion of a struggle between (act'S, and to suppose that the dragon 
of the myths represents a hostiloi nationality, much less a nation¬ 
ality of serpent-worshippers. * 

Bat there was no doubt a modified serpent-worship in historicixl 
Greece, or, to speak strictly, reverence was paid to the serpent as 
a favourite of certain gods, and an emblem of certain ideas ; and 
the burden of proof rests of course with thosfi who maintain, as we 
do, that this reverence was not aboriginal, but introduced. Serpents 
are not numerous in Greece, or peculiarly ilangerous, and their 
wofship could hardly have been a product of the soil. We liave no 
doubt that it was a relic of that Bhoenician influence which Mr. 
Gladstone has shown to i)avo been more extousivo than wa.s formerly 
thought. There was no popular cult of snakes, and tlieir worship 
was coufioed to some halt-a-dozen spots, notably Epi<iauros and 
the Erichtheion of Athens—places peculi.-irly exposed to riioenician 
influence. That Asklopios, in whose temple at Epidauros numer¬ 
ous serpents were kept, and who was never represented without 
the serpentine cmhiem, was a Phce«iician deity, is not cle/ir from 
the legends respecting him, but his attributes coiiuect him 
with the Plimuiciau Esmuo, and if we consider tliat the serpent in 
Phceuicia was an attribute of the healing power, that the 
Phoenicians taught the Greeks most of the civilized arts, and 
proliably also medicine, and that Epidauros lay on tire side which 
they would first and most frequently visit, we shall not hesitate 
to connect the Asklepian snake with Phoenicia, and to imagine 
that the inauguration of the tt-uiple was celebrated by the aiiival 
of a flotilla from Sidon, bringing in triumph a living serpent, just 
as in historical times the serpent was carried with similar 
solemnities from Epidauros to Rome. The Erichthonion in the 
Akropolis possessed, it appears, a living serpent, the oiKovpo's 
and as this temple also contained a tree, the cliaracteiistic 
olive of Attica, it is paraded as the only Greek toinpJe dedicated 
to tree aud serpent-worship. But there was a third emblem, the 
Thalatta, or salt-water tank, which does not suit Mr. Eergusson’s 
view, and is not noticed by him. The combination is one not of 
worsiiipped deities, but of attributes, and seems to express the 
various resources of the Athenian people, the home-grown olive of 
their native rock, Poseidon’s ocean, to imply a maritime race, and 
the serpent as the type of foreign wisdom. The myth of Kadmqs 
servres more distinctly to connect Phoenicia with the serpent. • Ho 
brought into Greece PhcBiiician wisdom, especially written characters, 
which, with their strange wrigglings across the page, from left to 
right, and again from right to left, seemed to the ignorant eye^Uke 
the traces a serpent leaves in the dust, and he wiis identified with 
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Tau-ut or Thoth (the thrice-great Hermes) who was both in Pbccuiuia 
and Egypt a serpent-deity ; and when his human work was done, 
he and his wife put on their primitive forms, and (for Kadmos 
means ‘ the Ancient of Days, ’ and the legendary serpent does uot 
die) they still bask in the sun, says the legend, as 

“ Two bright and aged snakes 
Who once were Catlmus and Harmonia.” 

The Etruscans, it appears, were “ quasi-Turanians,whatever 
that may be, and as they liad tombs and no temples, and worship¬ 
ped their ancestors, they probably worsliipped serpents—a fair 
specimen of Mr. Fergusson s reasoning. The Romans, however, 
were not serpent-worshippers, till the late times when they adopt¬ 
ed all sorts of foreign religions ; but under this head, Mr. Fetgnsson, 
finding little to say, carries us back to Asm Minor, where we find 
coins representing the sacred serpent, and belonging tot tie Cities 
of the Seven Churches, which proves that serpent-worship w'as a 
sort of Prwparatio EvangeMca, a schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ. This is a strikingly original thought, which we commend 
to the,next Bampton Lecturer; but it is in .strong contni.st with 
the fact that the early Christians held serpent-worship to be devil- 
worship, and applied to its relation with Christianity the old pre¬ 
diction, “it sliall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise his lioel.” 

In Poland and Lithuania tliere seems to have prevailed, up to 
the middle ages, a sort of domestic serpent-worship, of which ^ve 
know few parliculais. In Scandinavian legend tliere appears no 
trace of the worship ; but the mythological function of serpents 
is precisely what we find in India, and shows how widespread 
was the belief that abysses beneath the earth were tenanted by 
intelligent beings in the form of snakes. As Mr. Fergus¬ 
son sensibly remarks, a serpent mythology could not have .sprung 
up in the north of Europe, where serpents are both scarce and in¬ 
significant ; and we must therefore ascribe to it an Eastern origin ; 
nor will the common Eastern origin of all* the Indo-Germanic 
^nations suffice fdt our needs, for the notion of the serpent hierarchy 
is not found among the Graeco-Latin races, the southern Teutons, 
the Persians, or the Vaidic Hindus. It first rises into prominence 
in India with Pmddhism, and spreads with Buddhism through Cen¬ 
tral Asia to the North. We must confess to the same distrust of 
Scandinavian, as of Mexican Buddhism, and the identification of 
Odin* with Buddha seems to us a pure illusion ; but two curioirs 

♦The name Odin or Woden applied no connection between the orig^inal 
to God is purely Teutonic, and means notion of Odin and that of biiddha, 
that which moves, stirs or grow.s. nor any between Buddha and Meioury 
Many have dwelt on the identity of except (what may be a coincidence) 
Wodeiiaday with Budha bar, the day that both are sons of a mother Maia. 
of the planet Mercury, but there is 
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facts point to the si)read of Buddhistic influence as far at least as 
Lapland ; namely, this strange belief in the infernal hierarchy of 
snakes, and the term Sham; ns applied to the piiests of the rude 
northern tribes, which is a corru^ion of iSramana, a Buddhist 
disci r)lo. 

Wlion he comes to France and England, Mr. Fergusson becomes 
unusually cautious and sober, and smiles at the vagaries of those 
who regard Stonc'hengo and Avebury, as Dracontia or serpent-tem¬ 
ples ; l)ut even here he cannot dispense with.the potential mood, 
that necessary implement of hypothetical history. “ The pre-Celtic 
race in France and England may have been serpent-worshippers." 
Of couise they may, or worshippers of sharpened flints, for all we 
know ; but we have not the smallest reason to suppose they were. 
The only indication of ajiy respect paid to the serpent in the Bri¬ 
tish isles is its frequent appearance, in grotesque and exaggerated 
forms, on the sculptured stones of Scotland, which are with proba¬ 
bility ascriCed to Scandinavian workmen of a by no means primmval 


date. 


la Africa we meet with the existing serpent-worship of Dahomey, 
fully, and no doubt faithfully, described by Captain Burton,* which 
interests us not from any fancied connection with the worship of 
Kamhodia and Taxila, which arose among a different race, under 
a totally distinct set of circumstances, but as the most conspicuous 
.specimen of that al)original fetishism, which so often seized upon 
the serpent as a favourite type, though it nowhere excluded other 
objects from coordinate worship. Here, too, we find that associa¬ 
tion of serpent worship with human sacrifice upon which Mr. 
Fergusson so erroneously lays stress. 

Of American .serpent-worsiiip but little is known, except that, 
as Mr. Fergusson states, the serpent represented in sculpture 
is always the rattlesnake, which points to a local origin of the 
cult, and leads Mr. Fergusson to the remark that “human nature 
is alike anywhere, and that man in like circumstances and with 
a like degree of civilization does always the same things and 
elaborates-file same beliefs;'’—a view wiiich, if it had occurred 
to him, w*»nid have saved him much ethnological speculation 
of litde value. 


At length •wo come, in Kashmir', to the focus and centre of 
Ea.stern .serjjcnt-worship. There is a remarkable consensus of 
authorities on this point. Finstly, we have the Greek and Romap 
historians of Alexander’s expedition, who mention that enorraons 
serpents (apparently pythons) were kept, fed, and worshij^ed, 


* This eminent traveller has a se- from 30 to 40 victims were slain. The 
rioi!',. ground of coiupiaint against Mr. French idiom is not yet sufiiciently 
Fergusson, who repiesents him as as- naturalized to be passed OVe( without 
aisting at a human sacrifice, at which remark 
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both in Kashmir and at Taxila in the Upper Paujab. Next, the 
Buddhist legends describe the conversion of thousands of men and 
ISagas in this country by Madhyantika, a missionary of Asoka's time. 
These JSagas were probably, as we shall see, a guild of men who hy 
some special initiation obtained power over the serpent race, and 
were placed under serpent-protection ; popular belief ascribed to 
them several extraordinary faculties, as the power of changing into 
serpents at will (so that it was doubtful whether they were essen¬ 
tially snakes or men,), o-tid the powejj of producing storms of rain 
and thunder. In the Buddhist writings of later ages and distant 
countries, especially Ceylon, tiie confusion between the human 
Nagas and their serpentine prototypes had reached its height,""and 
it is doubtful whether the writers suppo.scd themselves to be 
speaking of beings in human or in serpentine form, nor can we 
attempt to reduce these strange medleys into history. But in 
Kashmir it is clear that the Nrlgas were a visible people in human 
shape. A later authority is Hiuen-Thsang, whose 'account of 
Kashmir and the Gaudliara country i.s full of snake-stories of the 
wildest character. Every lake, almost every spot, had its tra¬ 
dition of some Na.ga king who dwelt beneath the waters, some 
perverted missionary who lived as a dragon wliere he had for¬ 
merly preached the word, or some monstrous marriage between a 
human prince and the serpent-king’s daughter. Then comes 
the indigenous history — the iiaytt Tarangini, which refers 
di.stinctly to a serpont-redigion, and describes contests between 
its professors and the Buddhists in the centuries immediately 
following the Christian eia, ie., after ilie occupation of Kashmir 
by the Yneichi. Lastly, to come to a much later date, the Ayui 
Akbari eunlnerates the temples in Kashmir belonging to diderent 
religions, and wc find that in Akbar’s reign, while the various 
Hindu deities weie worshipped in 134 shrines, -“there were 700 
places in the valley where there were carved images of snakes 
which the inhabitants worshipped,” Mr. Fergusson states that this 
is fully continued by the architecture,—a strange notion of con¬ 
firmation, as lie admits tliat there are no images of snakes in the 
Kashmirian temples, and believes that there never were any. The 
temple.s are surrounded, he says, hy square courts, capable of 
being flooded, and crossed by light stone bridges,*.and he infers 
that they were devoted to the worship of Jiving serpent-gods, who 
disported themselves in the tanks, and retired to the shiine 
or adyhim to be fed and worshipped. We are ourselves inclined 
to the belief that the live serpent was originally, as in Greece, and 
Phoenicia, not the god, but the guardian of the temple; and that tJie 
sculptured snakes served originally the same purpose of embellish¬ 
ment w hich we shall find them serving in the Amravati and Cam¬ 
bodian temples; but that both were elevated to the rank of gods 
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by tbe ignorant fetishism of the ponnlace. The destrucHon of the 
scalpturcs, for the existence of which we have the distinct state¬ 
ment of Abulfazl, may be due to the iconoclasm of some late 
Muhammadan governor^ or to the ‘zealous and powerful Kashmir 
Brahmans.* At one time, however, Brahmanism had apparently 
adopted snake-worship, and there is a compilation, the Nila Mdtat 
analysed by Professor Cowell in the appendix to Mr. Fergusson’a 
book, which seems to consist of a Hindu ritual of the modern type, 
diversified by snake stories. sWe may conclude then, without 
entering for the present into any question of origination, that from 
two gr three centuries before Christ to a period not very long ngo, 
the prevailing religion in tho valley of the Jhelum was the worship 
of serpents—either live snakes kept for the purpose, or sculptured 
ones, or enormous and imaginary serpents which were believed 
to have their dwelling in lakes, and to have powers ovei the air; or 
lastly, persops called Nfi-gas who had been initiated into serpent- 
rites, which gave them power to command serponts, and to change 
themselves into serpents at will. 

Mr. Fergusson, whose geography is rather perplexing, now leads 
us into Kambodia, where stand what are, inliis opinion, the most 
magnificent serpent temples ever erected. The magnificence of the 
temples none can doubt, who have seen Mr Thomson's photographs; 
but the N^a worship has no special claim to them. They form 
the most interesting architectural discoveiy of late days; and it is 
a subject for regret that they have never yet been dfesciibed by 
any competent archseologist Hidden away in dense jungles 
haunted by tigers and malaria, they tempt but few traveller^, and 
those who have as yet seen them, either like Mouhot their dis¬ 
coverer, a young and ardent naturalist, but of no archteologics^l 
training, do not understand them j or, like Bastian, are devoid of 
the gift of intelligible speech. Hra book is a thorny jungle, 
and whoever looks to it for a plain answer to a plain question, 
will turn* away, as we have often done, disappointed. The temples 
furnish a puzzling historical problem. To find an offshoot of 
Hinduism so far to the east is strange j but to this we have beea 
accustomed in Java. What is more remarkable is the nobilJty ef 
^ the architecture, recalling the severe classical forma of the Koinan 
* Boric, and mord western m aspect tbam anything east of Kashmif, 
while the temples are distmguished fiom those of Kashmir as w^l 
as those of the west by a more lavish wealth of sculptural decora-'' 
tioa than has ever been crowded intc^o narrow a space. Who ' 
were the builders, and whence came they 1 Begend trades them*^^ 

* We have not the meaosof xdTer- say traces of serpont-woiahip ei!|j^ 
ring to Baron HUgel’s bo<^, t>ut it at this day in Kashmir. ^ 

would be interesting to barn whether 
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from R^lm, whioh is described as not far from Taxila in the 
Punjab,—a known seat of serpent-worship, in the country ot 
the ancient Rambojas. The sculpture points to an Indian people 
familiar with the Mahdbhirata and the Ramdyana; for legends 
from these books form the principal subjects; the name of their 
city too, was Indravashtha, as that of the S'amese was Ayodhya. 
There is, therefore, no doubt that these countries, like Java, weie 
occupied by a conquering race of Hindus ; and the probability is 
that they or their iteachers came from the Panjab, and brought 
with them architects from the neighbouring Kashmir or Bactria. 
The first four centuries aftei Christ are the periods of greatest 
displacement in Hindu history. When the Yuei-chei or 'Jats, 
forced from their homes by movements among the tribes of Cential 
Asia, poured in successive waves over tlje Indus valley, the tribes 
that inhabited the Punjab at the period of the Mahabharata were 
driven to carve out their fortune elsewhere. A Buddhist detach¬ 
ment seems to have settled near the mouths of the Kistha, and bin It 
Amravati. A detachment professing the Pauranic faith, mu-it 
have adventured themselves on tlie deep, and landed in Kambodia, 
to which they gave the name of their old home between the Five 
Rivers. Wc have not only the name, but the direct tradition, of a 
Panjabi origin ; and no other hypothesis will combine the two 
peculiarities of the Kambodiau temples, the"N&ga decoration and 
traces of the NS,ga worship, together with Greek traditions of 
architectuAil form and detail Some indications of siich traditions 
are scattered all over India, for everywhere something in the pro¬ 
portions of a pillar or the flowing lines of a honeysuckle wreath re¬ 
minds us of Greek work; and it is not improbable that isolated Bac- 
triauarchitects should have wandered to the courts of opulent princes 
in all parts of India, just as Italian painters found themselves in tlie 
courts of French or German monarchs in the fifteenth century. But 
a people among whom the prevailing architecture was western, 
must have been long the neighbours of a western race, and such 
a people we can only look for in or near the Punjab. Mr. Fer- 
gusson lays stress on the specially Roman as distinguished from the 
Greek style in Kambodian architecture ; but he has not explained 
in what the difference consists, and no explanation of it can be 
BU^eated wtiich does not vioilate historical probability. The name ' 
of Rflm in the traditions may be of modern, and probably of Mus- 
alman, origin. All we can say is that a tribe bearing in their 
architecture distinct traces of Kashmirian, as well as of western 
influenos, and imbned at once with N%a worship and with mediae¬ 
val Indtan^tradition, migrated into Kambodia. There is no trace, if 
'wC remember rightly, even of jihe knowledge of Buddhism: and 
the K&ga traditions attached themselves with indifl^rence to 
either creed. 
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Of Chinese scrpeut-worUtip there is little to say, aQ<i though 
Mr. Fergusson derives both it and the ludian worship from a Com¬ 
mon centre in Thibet, the ext'tence of which is a matter of infer¬ 
ence and not of knowledge, he hripgs forward no facts inconsistent 
with the view that it was brought nom India with the Hindu my¬ 
thology, by the Buddhist missionaries. Indra and the other gods 
of the early Brahmanical pantheon thus crept into China; and 
the forms of the snake^deities, so important in advanced Buddhism, 
naturally accompanied them ; especially as it^was from Kashmir, 
through the gorges of the Upper Indus, that those ideas permeated 
which were destined to have such iuilueuco upon Chineso life 
and character. 

We now turn westward to Ceylon, where we 6nd the fetish fprm 
of serpent-worship still 'extant; many houses have their tutelary 
live snake of a large and narmless species, like the Indian Dhd- 
min. The Buddhist traditions are full of K4gas, and it appears 
certain that? at some period, probably long after the first introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism, the Niga sect found its way there, and obtained 
adherents among the Hinduized invaders of the island. 

After skirting India, on all sides, Mr. Fergussou at length fixes 
full upon it, and unhappily once more taps the Turanian vein-al- 
ways for him a vein of paradox and dogmatism. We quote a few of 
his statements with such remarks as appear necessary:— 

“ Sakya-Muni attempted to revive the religion of the original 
Turanians.” • 

“No Aryan race, while existing in anything like purity, was 
ever converted to Buddhism —yet Buddhism sprung up m the 
bosom of as purely an Aryan race as ever existed in India. 

“ The dissemination of the Buddhist religion is wholly due to 
the accident of its having been adopted by the low-caste kings 
of Magadha; ” just as the Heformation of the English Church 
is entirely due to Henry VIII.’s passion for Ann Boleyn, 

“Human sacrifices were common in Ancient India,” 

** Sensual enjoyment is to the Tuianian in a|l ages as the 
breath of life.” Poor Turanian! yet the worshippers of tjie 
Soma juice were Aryans, and the Mongols and Chagatais, who 
overran Asia and half Europe, are not generally knqwn to have 
been dehi^Uchees. 

“As a part of the reform which ne (Sakya Muni) mtr0duce<lf' 
ancestral worship was abolished,” We thought his reform waa 
a Turanian revival, and that ancestor-worship (which wo ui^er- 
stani^to be meant) was an essential feature of Turanmism. 

Tumn is like the Proteus, and eludes capture by changing its 
“ No race ever permanently adopted Buddhism who hau ^ 
previously been serpent-wombiftwrs.” Quite untrue • 
serpent-worshippers we know, of in Buddhistic 
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the Kashmiris, and the Kashmiris did not permanently adopt 
Buddhism. 

A Turanian race, known as the Bravidians, entered India 
across the Lower Indus.” Trtie, that Br. Caldwell finds among 
the Brahuis of Beluchistan roots and inflexions similar to those 
of the Bravidian tongue. But may not the Brahuis have been an 
oflfflhoot from the south of India ? Modern ethnology has dis¬ 
covered an altogether unexpected relationship between the Dravi- 
dians and the Australian aboiigines, which tends to unsettle our 
notions of their descent from Central Asia. 

But the gem of Mr. Fergus.son^s writings is a short sentence, 
containing nine distinct assertions, of which seven are unti1!ie ; 
one#is half-true; and only one true. He says that “the thice 
leading features of Buddhism—atheisn^ metempsychosis, and 
absence of caste—are essentially Turanian, and found everywhere 
among people of that race, but are distinctly opposed to the 
feelings of the Aryans wheiever they are found.”* These be 
brave words, and spoken without falteiing ; no expiession of 
half-opinion which it would be possible to explain away. Let us 
test the value of a few of them. Atheism is a leading 
feature of Buddhism. Why, Buddhism absolutely revels in 
the enumeration of heavens and deities. It retained all the 
Hindu gods ; it created new gods out of forms of the pure intellect; 
it raised saintly men into the ranks of gods, and worshipped not 
only its teachers, but the impressions of their feet and the trees 
under which they had rested. As we read the narratives and 
reflections of tho Buddhist travellers, who see traces of deity every¬ 
where, we are inclined to call them, as Paul called the Athenians, 
ScuriBaifiovtarepovs, too much given to the worship of the gods. Athe¬ 
ism is found everywhere among Turanians. Untrue of those 
races to whom the name is correctly applied ; still more untrue, if 
we give it the wider signification which Mr. Fergusson gives. 
Atheism is distinctly opposed to the feelings of the Aryans where- 
ever they are found. The fact is that the atheistic attitude of 
mind is the product of an over-refined and dogmatic philosophy , 
it shows itself in a Lucretius, in a Belvetius, perhaps in a Comte, 
but it is utterly impossible in a simple and primitive people, such 
as the Turanians. Atheism i%a feature, perhaps atdisease, of tho 
isolated thinker—an exaggeration of the scepticism which forms 
a stagh, though a rude stage, in the history of all philosophies, and 
was reached as well by Brahman philosophers 4s by Buddhist phi- 
losophofa—writing in the purest Sanscrit: by* German as well as 
Greel^..li was never the religion of a race or country, and the 
pbl^di^bical turn of mind which led the way to it is, so far as we 
ki^M^^atrictly confined to the Ar^n race. Metempsydtwsis is a 
l^^ngfecdure of Buddhism* Here we have the one hsdLpenny 
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worth of bread to all this sack ; but to assert that the doctrine is 
in any way especially Turauiau is uutrue; while as to caste, it is 
merely a stage in the development of most civilized peoples, and 
does not appear in any way connected with race. 

But it is time to leave the unprofitable task of pointing out 
errors which our limits do not allow us fully to expose, and state 
briefly what is known of serpent-worship in India. It probably 
existed in its fetish form among the Indian aborigines, from a very 
early period, as it does to this day ; but there js little trace of it in 
Vaidic or post-Vaid icliterature, till the period of the'great- epics 
and of the development of Buddhism. At this period we find fully 
implanted in the Hindu mind the belief in an infernal hierarchy 
of serpents. In the Mahibh^rata wo meet with a city of the lower 
world, where Vasuki, the^serpent-king, reigns over myriads of golden 
serpents, with lovely wives of human form. In other places NS-gas 
are spoken of as dwelling in upper earth, and Arjuna, dur¬ 
ing his e:^ile, marries the Naga king’s daughter at Haridvara. 
Mr. Wheeler is inclined to regard this as an historical fact, 
and an instance of the confusion which in later writings is so fre¬ 
quent between the serpent, as a supernatural being, inhabiting the 
caves of P 4 t 41 a and occasionally visiting the upper earth, either 
in his own or human form, and the tribe or sect devoted to his wor-' 
ship. The N 4 gas, whom the Buddhist missionary converted, were, 
as we have already seen, human beings who had the reputation 
of an intimate connection with the serpent race. But the inven¬ 
tions of the Mahibharata do not always, if at all, point at real 
history, and all that we can infer from the story of Aijuna’s 
marriage, is, that the narrator did not consider an alliance with a 
female of the serpent race (and their females were of human form) 
too improbable for the purposes of bis story. Mr, Cox calls Mr. 
Wheeler a Euhemerist, but Mr. Cox is given to hard names ; 
what he means is true enough, that Mr. Wheeler is ever striving 
to momufacture history out of legend, as unprofitable a task as 
spinning ropes of sea sand. Mr. Wheeler even assumes the Mani- 
pfira of the story to be Colonel MacCulloch’s Manipur, east of 
Cachar, and be observes that the people of that country have a 
tradition of the visit of Aijuna; but so do the people of the Siamese 
Ayothia believe that the Buddh§ preached in their city, and if 
all knowledge of the original Ayodhi^ had been lost, the tradition 
might We puzzled US( The ManipAra of Arjuna’s wanderings 
was not far from HaridvAra, that is, close to the original < 
country, and the name of the great snake Takshaka helps iis to 
the same conclusion with the polyandry of the MahibhArata, namely, 
that the events of the story were originally conceived as happen« 
ing in a*limiW space bordiWig on the North-Western Hitnalny^* 
Buddhistic 'history points, to t&same locality for the oOQunence- 
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meet of N 4 ga iafluence on Indian thought and literature ; there 
18 little of serpent story in the commencement, and we first hear of 
it in the Asoka inscriptions ; but as soon as the gradually widening 
circumference of Buddhism toucl;^ed upon the North-West Hima¬ 
layas, we find the N 4 ga element beginning to be conspicuous, 
and as the Kashmir valley tended to become more and more the 
fulcrum of the great bent lever of Buddhism, whose one limit 
stretched south-east through India and the other north-west 
through Central Asia to China, its snake-lore tended to become an 
inseparable, if not an essential, part of Buddhistic teaciiiog. 
N 4 gaijuna, the great apostle of tho higher or advanced Buddhism, 
who was contemporary with Christ, did for the Buddhists w^at 
Josiah did for the Jews—he found the books of the law, the 
true teaching of the Buddhist Moses, which had been received 
by the N^gas as it fell from the lips of SalFya-Muni, and preserved 
by them till the time was ripe for the world to receive it. No 
doubt this was a fa^on de parler, not unnatural in * Kashmir, 
by which N^garjuna sought to give authority to his own specula¬ 
tions ; but when these speculations, adopted in a geneial council, 
became a law to Buddhism, they reflected on the NAgas, the faithful 
guardians of the Word, an honour only second to that bestowed on 
•the sacred Trinity of the Law, the Teacher, and the Church ; and 
henceforward we find the symbol of Nfiga worship closely associat¬ 
ed with the highest symbols of Buddhistic faith. The snake-people 
of Kashmir had adopted, bad protected, had disseminated the teach¬ 
ings of Buddhism, and we see their rewaid in the sculptures of the 
Amravati enclosure, where Buddha is represented as supported by 
the N 4 ga’s ponderous folds, or shaded by his protecting hood ; and 
where alternate reverence is paid to the relic-caskot, the wheel, the 
sacred peepul, and the five-headed serpent. 

Mr. Fergusson’s speculations on modern Hindu religion are more 
curious than instructive. He lays down in a tone which brooks no 
contradiction, that Saivism is antagonistic to serpent-worship^ while 
Vaisbnavism, v^ich is, in his opinion, only a modified Bud¬ 
dhism, encourages it. As is often the case with Mr. Fergusson, 
be happens to be wrong in bis facts. A book as well known as 
Tod’s Bafx^hanf would have told him how often the serpent is 
found wreathed round the lingg,m ; and on his own, showing the 
Saivic religion is both Turanian and given to human sacrifice, and 
therefore ought to have some connection with serpent-worship. 
Then, as to Vaishnavjsm being a degraded form of Buddhism, surely 
it somewhat higher. Springing from Y^dio times, it first 

and force under the influence of Buddhism, true, but 
a^pi^pposiog influence. It was the reaction, the Brabmanical 
j^j^avour to array a powerful opposition, to the attm^twe hero- 
of the Bnddhiste, which fiesUed tothe Hindu 
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popular heroes as foms of Vishnu. The several woaiwrH are so 
many forms of popular worship, compromises with popular super* 
stition, intended to strengtlien the hands of the Brahmans by 
bringing to their side the adhcreofcs of various religious sects ; and 
ill her weakest hour Vaishnavism adopted the bold step of claiming 
even Buddhism as a slip from her side, and Buddha as an incar¬ 
nation of her supreme god. But she never succeeded in establish¬ 
ing a connection between the two ; and as readers of Burnoiif are 
well aware, the later Buddhism allied itself by preference with tho 
Saivic forms of worship, and the melange of the two cults, which 
seem at first sight so opposed to one another, forms one of the most 
cuFious episodes in the cycle of religious history. Vaishnavism thus 
would have adopted Buddhism, but failed; the worship of the ser¬ 
pent she never soughto adopt. The steed and car at once of 
Vishnu, the bird Garuda, was the traditional enemy of tho serpent 
tribe, and^ what ought to be conclusive, there was no serpent-at^atar. 
The part which the serpent played in the Hindu ooucoptions of the 
universe was indeed identical, whatever the deity whom the Hindu 
might by preference adore, and from tho nature of that part, he 
could not be confounded with any god ; he inhabited the lower 
abysses, vast subterranean spaces, illuminated only by the native 
splendour of gold and gems, while the gods dwelt on the heights of 
Meru or floated through the skies. 

Finally we come to the India of to-day, on which subject Mr. 
Fergusson prints valuable communications from Df. Balfour and 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, which, however, do not so much point 
to any present or former establishment of a serpent religion, as to 
the prevalence, especially among the lower castes, of a diffused 
fetishism. Hot would we ventuie to point to the map and assert, 
in the absence of all information, that in this place or in that, 
snake-worship ought to be found. The respect paid to snakes in 
India, by the lower or semi-aboriginal classes is quite unconnected 
with *their mythological import, and belongs to an earlier set of 
ideas. Among these classes, especially the inhabitants of the 
hilly districts, prevails to this day all that mass of crude notions 
about the divinity of external nature which together make up 
fetishism. Like the Aryan mythology, it originates in the ascrip¬ 
tion to the phenomena and powers of nature of personality and 
intelligence; the difference is this, that the higher-clasa rfto^ 
ascribe such attributes mainly to things above, to the beautiful 
pbedomena of dawn and twilight, to the victorious course of the sun 
Id the heavens, to the myst^ious life of flame; while the lower raoeia 
deify, it niay be rivers, streams and trees, or it may be the animals ^ 
which tnook them by an approach to human personality^ 
with ttd inexplicableness of demeanour and often a 8trat3|pe and 
startling power, which fnove fear as well as wonder. Wonder is 
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akin to adoration, and the measure of the imaginative power of a 
race (which keeps pace with its other powers), is to be found in the 
, gods which it adores. But to this subject we shall return, when we 
come to illustrate our own views on the genesis of serpent-worship. 

We have thus concluded our comment on Mr. Fergtisson’a intro¬ 
ductory sketch ; and it is a matter for regret that the part^^of his 
book to which, from its bearing on our subject, we have neeh com¬ 
pelled to pay the closest attention, is precisely the part to which we 
can give the least praise. The strictly architectural matter which 
fills up most of the remaining letter-press is suggestive and useful, 
though of course not free from Mr. Fergusson’s peculiar faults of 
haste to make theories, and undue confidence in them when m^e. 
He isf apt at the interpretation of works of art, and with his assist¬ 
ance we shall now proceed to sketch tjie religious character of 
Sanchi and Amravati, especially in relation to tho serpent-problem. 

Sanchi belongs altogether to Buddhism; the topes themselves 
to very early Buddhism. Both Mr. Fergusson and General Cun¬ 
ningham ascribe one tope to Asoka, and we may at least say that 
there exists no building in India which can make good its claim to 
be older. It was a tope of the ordinary kind, intended for relics, and 
connected with Viharas and the other apparatus of Buddhist wor¬ 
ship, but quite bare of ornaments, for which we must look entirely 
to the gateways. These strange structures are covered with sculp¬ 
tures, to which Mr. Fergusson assigns the date of the first century 
of the Chnstfkn era. 

In glancing over the copious illustrations of the gateways 
which Mr. Fergusson has given, our attention is attracted 
especially by Plate 24, which consists of two subjects lithographed 
from bas-reliefs in corresponding positions on the eastern and 
western gateways, and which tells us all that can be learnt on 
the subject of serpent-worship from the Sanchi sculptures, 
not very fertile in this department; for, if we understand Mr. 
Fergusson correctly, there is but one other N4ga scene on all 
these gateways,-*-one in the southern gateway, of which we have 
a general photograph, but no details; it does not appear to present 
any peculiarities. The upper subject in Plate 24 represents a 
number of men in adoration with clasped hands to the right and 
left of a temple, iti the interior oi which appears the upper portion 
of a five-headed cobra, represented as if alive, and with a vessel in 
front of it containing flame. The foreground of the picture con¬ 
sists of an old ascetic in a leafy hut, and a herd, of animals of 
all domesticated species, crowded on the edge of a tank, immediate¬ 
ly in fipnl"^ the pagoda. It did not at first sight seem improbable 
that the "fire was the object of worship, and the serpent merely 
its guardian; but axsoraparison with Plate 70, winch represents a 
similar scene, without the fire, shows that we have here undoubted 
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serpent-worshippers, who are apparently bringing their flocks and 
beras for benediction. It is important to mark the peculiarities 
of the people so en^ged. They are all of the class, not unfre- 
quently represented in these souiptiires, whom General Cunning¬ 
ham takes for Buddhist priests or ascetics, but whom Mr, Fergusson, 
with greater probability, regards as a distinct race. They are 
kilted, and wear a cloak or mantle, with a head-dress which might 
consist of a long plait of their own hair, wound round the head 
in a conical or peaked form, or might be a twigt of rope similarly 
disposed. They hll wear beards, and the features, without approach¬ 
ing the Chinese, diverge from the Aryan type ; they are snub¬ 
nosed,' and somewhat flat-faced, and the stature seems intended 
to be short. The women are better clothed than those who seem to 
belong to the Aryan rac^ ; and altogether it is obvious that the 
difference is one of race, not one of function. They have not the 
dress, and are not engaged in the occupation of Buddhist priests ; 
and this woi’sbip of the Ndga is, unless the fire-pot be a religious 
symbol, Che only act of worship in which they arc seen occupied. 
1’hey frequently appear in this series of sculptures, occupied in 
domestic and sylvan tasks, or navigating a river in rude canoes ; 
.md in one instance some Aryan soldiers are waging a wanton 
war upon them in the woods. It therefore seems probable that 
they represent an aboriginal tribe, the BhiJs or Minas of the 
locality, among whom may have been many powerful chiefs, rich 
in flocks and herds. About JNagpur and in the valleys towards 
the western sea, live the scattered remains of a shepherd-race, tha 
Gaola,s, whom tradition makes former rulers of the country ; and 
Mr. llivett-Carnac has discovered ornaments in the tumuli sup¬ 
posed to be their burial places, which remind him of these plates. 
But the Gaolas, or at all events the people of the tumuli, for the 
identification is not complete, were essentially equestrian, and these 
serpent-worshippers are never represented on horseback or with 
horses ; «o that it is difficult to say more of them than that they 
Were ^n indigenous race, of the class which is ordinarily called 
aboriginal. Whether the object of adoration be conceived as alive 
or a sculptured snake cannot be ascertained. The little temple with 
its tank in front reminds us of Mr. Fergusson’s description of the 
• Kashmir temples, devoted, as he thiiy^s, to the living serpent, and 
the representation of the five-headed Ndga in the midst of a scene 
of active life, is quite in accordance with the realistic surroundings 
of other imaginary beings in this series of drawings. 

Thq lower figure gives us a totally different scene. A sacred 
tree springing from a raised altar, like that on which the 
tulsi or sacred basil is ordinarily grown, is surrounded above 
by winged figures and griffins, below by a group of human beings, 
presenting the ordinary Aryan type of features, and coinpO|ied of 
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a rajah seated, surrounded by a harem of eleven women, 
standing, drinking, and playing on instruments, none of thoui 
with other clothes than a bead cincture below the waist, bariglo', 
on the legs and arms, and^a hood or cloth drawn up abo\c 
the forehead, and hanging Sown over the back. The raj ih 
sits on a five-headed ndga^ the coils of whose tail are visiUlti 
beneath him, while the heads with expanded hoods form ,i 
canopy above him, and each of the female figures bears a binall 
and single-headed serpent, with the head above lier’s, and tlio 
snake-body hanging down behind, but in so detached a position tli it 
it cannot be intended for a vk'^de and corporeal ornament. SIi 
Forgo-jsoQ, by a singular omission, has never attempted ev.®n to 
gupss at the artistis intention in depicting these protecting snaki.^ 
To our mind they are without doubt a purely artistic symbol,— 
the expression of the idea that the persons so represented wue 
under the special protection of the snake deities of the low 11 
world, and not intended to correspond with any visible exteiual 
reality either, of living or of ornamental serpents. Most ])io- 
bably, the snake-people are those who have undergone the mo 
of initiation into a serpent-guild or mystery. They are in <liO'S, 
aspect, and occupations, indistinguishable from the ordinalv 
men and ivomon (of Hindu types) in the sculptures ; and, what i-, 
somewlfat strange, they do not, like the aborigines in the upp i 
drawing, appear to worship the serpent. He is their friend ami 
minister, npt their god. In this scone, they are not worshipping at 
all, but employed in fiiendly converse and music; and m tl c 
Amravati sculptures, they appear as devout Buddhists and woiship¬ 
pers of the Tathagata. Perhaps this tendency of the artists to 
idealize, to draw as externally visible what was merely a creation of 
the fancy, may throw some light ^on the strange dishahille of tho 
women. Nothing in history or literature h'ads us to suppose that 
at this or any period the ladies of the upper classes appeared in 
public, and joined all ceremonials, without the scanty mo^liciwi of 
clothing which the commonest cooly woman of our day would not 
dispense witn, The epics, the dramas, the Buddhist legends, the 
Greek accounts, are alike silent on a custom so strange, and we are 
driven to suppose that the representation of woipea as* all hut 
nude was a mere commonplace of artistic tradition^ 

To return to the religion of Sanclii: we find it to be Buddhism 
with an intruding reveience for the serpent more conspicuous m 
the newer than in the older sculptures. The actual worship of 
l|ie snake as a fetish is, however, confined to the aborigines. The 
l^iddliism of Sanchi embraces, with one exception, all the essential 
f )rms of that religion—the tree-worship, the worship of the sacred 
18 or relic-caskets, of the wheel as symbol o£„ the Law; 
and of the'tmui or combined symbol of the Law, the Teacher, 
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and the Church ; and delights aa elsewhere in the representa¬ 
tion of the great scenes of church-history, the mii*aculoii8 
Conception, the Conversion, tl-u Assumption of the founder, and the 
victories of Asoka. But we find no trace of asceticism,—-no priest 
with his begging-bowl, no mouasiery of shaven hermits in their 
yellow robes ; instead of these we have love and war, and the pro¬ 
fane delights of the wine cup. The bas-reliefs represent a flat 
aucl conventional Buddliism displaying the outward signs of the 
religion, but not its inner life, though some centuries later tlie 
Chinese travellers depict a severe aud all-enfolding regions life 
with a strong bias to monasticism. It cannot be that tile conven- 
tuaWifo had not found its way into the Betvva valleys, for we find 
the remains of Vihara.s, and inscnption.s that take us into the yery 
heart of a devout Buddhism ; but discipline is apt to relax, and 
we must suppose that before the great revival of religion under 
!N 4 garjuna aud the Council of Kashmir, Buddhism had relapsed 
into seculafity, aud tho priests, like some abbots of the middle 
ages, and many Gosains of modern India, had adopted tho habits, 
costumes and occupations of the world, and thrown oil all that 
could remind them of their hated di''eipline. Lastly we find sprtjading 
themselves among the people, a soot evidently composed of per¬ 
sons conspicuous from wealth or position, who had boiTj^ed from 
Kashmir the tradition of a special conncctiou with tho smRe-deity, 
under whose protection they lived, and into whose form they wore 
no doubt believed to be capable of changing thjgmselves at 
will. 

The enclosures of Amravatiaie, like the gateways of Sanchi, indi¬ 
cative of a stiIking originality of conception on the part of their 
architects. Mr. Fergussou dwells on tlie western, or as he prefers 
to say, Roman influence visible in ihe architecture, but that in¬ 
fluence, conspicuous enough in the details of ornamentation, does 
not affect the general plan and aspect of the building, which must 
have been absolutely unique. Conceive a circular palisade of more 
than twice a man’s height, and six hundred feet in circumfeieuce, 
composed of stone posts or laiLs placed at intervals about equal 
to their width, with a contiiuiou.s base and a continuous frieze, the 
interstices being filled up by connecting slabs, three in each inter- * 
columniation. Xhat is the structure, ^nd, for detail, wo must suppose 
each column to consist of a circular disk and two half-disks, cut 
off by the base and upper frieze respectively ; and the connecting 
slab to contain each a circular disk, all tho disks being formed. 
of a conventional floral ornament, treated with great variety and 
elegance, in a classical tone. The figure sculptiuc is conveniional, 
but free. The s^co in each pillar between the central disk add 
the upper'half-disk represents some scene of Biuhlliist or serpent" 
worship ; the lower space a fanciful dauco of dw'arfs. The upper 
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frieze is extremely elegant; it consists of a long undulating roll 
supported by heroic figures and displaying betvreen its folds innu¬ 
merable religious emblems and ornaments; the lower one is a 
procession of boys and animals, • This is what the spectator from 
without would notice, and it isliard to imagine a stranger sight— 
a circular enclosure like a cattle-pen, but adorned with all that 
artistic skill and a refined imagination could suggest. Entering 
one of the four gateways, he would find an inner enclosure, a 
ring within a ring, half the height of the outer one, and leaving 
a path of 30 feet wide between the two palisades ; but his atten¬ 
tion woulfffirst bo caught by the inner face of the palisade which 
he had already studied from without. The inner side differs •only 
in tl^e greater richness of detail; the frieze is a crowded procession ; 
the central disks of each pillar and intercoluraiiar space represent 
each some historical scene, full of life afad incident. There may 
have been some 240 of these legend disks ; and Mr. Fergusson 
supposes that the whole inner surface coutained as many as 14,000 
figures,—a wealth of detail to which our Gothic cathedrals afford 
no parallel. The inner enclosure is a sort of arcade, formed 
by the representation in the flat, at regular intervals, of those 
bell-shaped domes or chaityas, which Mr. Fergusson insists on 
calling ^gobas, and both domes and interstices are full of 
sculpture detail, principally composed of religious symbolisms. 
In the midst of all was a central tope, very small for its environ¬ 
ments, and feardly visible from without, which was also rich in 
sculpture. Words cannot express the amount of material furnish¬ 
ed by these sculptures to the history of religion, and only the 
study of the illustrations given in Mr. Fergussou’s book can 
furnish any coucoption of their richness. 

We are no critics of art, but we may observe without fear 
of error that these sculptures, from their variety, their elegance, 
and the freedom, both of the central groups and of all the 
intermediate and subordinate details, claim the highest place in 
the annals of Indian art. This is to some extent explained 
by the fact t6at the Greek aspect of much of the ornament 
points to a connexion of some sort with Kashmir and the 
countries forjmerly under Greek rule. Buddhism is more distinctly 
represented thAU in the Sanchi gateways, and in an aspect more 
correspondent with the traditions of its history. The shaven 
crowns of its priests are far from rare. The worship of the seated 
figure of Buddha, of the Chaitya^ of the Bo tree, the miraculous 
history of Buddhism (especially the temptation scene), recur eyery- 
wh'ere j and the tone, compared with that of Sanchi, implies a re¬ 
ligious revival, although perhaps the difference of situation between 
a secluded valley of Central India, and a seaport on the •east coa.st 
in intercourse with Buddhist centres, such as Ceylon’and Ban- 
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tapura (where the temple of Jaganuath smco rose)* may be 
credited with some part of the difference. We must not for¬ 
get that Sanchi was adoii od before the Buddhist revival in 
Kashmir under Nagirjuna could have influenced Central India, 
while at Amravati we have tfie full benefit of that revival, 
combined with a distinct Kashmiri influence in architecture, and, 
as we should expect, a close connection with the N4ga, which had' 
by this time become one of the most cherished symbols of the 
Buddhist faith. There is nothing therefore |)Urprising in the in¬ 
creased number of representations both of serpents and of the 
serpent-protected people whicli we find in the later edifice. As 
at •Sanchi, the Naga folk do not differ fiom tho people around 
them, except in the picsence of their imagined serpent-guardians, 
and they appear in Amiavati to be devout Budclliists. In Plate 02, 
they aro worshipping a i^lic casket; in Plate C7, the object of adora¬ 
tion is the trisul emblem placed on a tall pillar, strikingly resem¬ 
bling the Semitic A &/ter« ; in Plate 72, a gioiip of peisous, some 
of whom, only, are adoined with serpents, reverence the trisul ; 
in Plate 78, the object of ^^aga-woiship is Buddha himself; in 
Plato 80, it is a, cloth containing impressions of the sacred feet. 
The serpent, as protector of Buddhism, is strikingly displayed in 
Plate 7(3, which represents the Buddha himself as a Nfiga king; 
tliat is to say, seated on tho folds of an enormous serpent, whose seven 
expanded heads canopy him like an aureole; and in Plate 98, 
wheie the sacred relic casket is protected by two intertwining 
serpents. Wc find also the representation of the solitary serpent 
taking its place in due alternation with other objects of Buddhist 
woiship—the Teacher, the Dagoha, the sacied Bo tree—in the inner 
frieze; and sometimes, as in Plate 5U, assuming a conventional 
form, which cannot but remind us of the Agsyrio-Tndian honey¬ 
suckle ornament, so frequent in old Indian art. All this tends to 
eftace the notion of a separate sect of serpent-worsliippers; the 
“ prelected of the serpent ” are not a sect, but a sort of masonic 
guild, which had been received into the bosom of Buddhism, and 
stood to it as Masonry stands to Christianity, or as the Orders stand 
to the Church. The only " serpent-worshipin all these sculp¬ 
tures is that of a non-Hindu people, the same whom we havd 
seen on the Sanchi monuments, fr^m which the architect may have 
adopted the group, as it is hard to suppose an aboriginal tribe 
stretching from the Betwa to the mouth of the Krishna, without 
a change in dicss, manners, or religion. 

One of General Cunningham’s Buddhist Trinity, placed ride by ride 
happiest hits is his deiivation of the as at Sanchi. Seo Bhilm m 

three fetiah-hke figures of Jagannath 369-360, and plate xma^alBO Mr. 
and hisisister and brother from three Fergusson’s 30th plate, '^eresem- 
of the combined emblems of the bkuce is rude but amuistai^$able. 
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It is impossible, in the lack of material, to construct a history 
out of these sculptures. We can only surmise, as we did in the 
case of the Kambodian temples, that the great dislocations ot 
national ties which followed tlie Sjpythic invasions of Upper India, 
dispersed the Kashmiri Buddhists over the rest of the Indian Con 
tinent, and that the builders of Amravati employed the aid of 
artists familiar with the Greek sculptures of the neighbouring 
Bactria, and carrying with them those NAga traditions, which, as 
affiliated into Buddhism, would be welcome to Buddhists every¬ 
where. We arc not forced to suppose an immigration en masse, 
or even the popular prevalence of the Naga idea; it is enough to 
hold that, as the best architects and designers in India came fiom 
the province peculiarly given to the N^ga beliefs, and as the'^c 
beliefs fitted in with the Hindu, and still more with the Buddhist 
traditions of the time, there was full opportunity to expatiate on 
them without shocking popular prejudices; and thus the Nugas may 
have assumed a pre-eminence in sculpture out of propVirtion to 
their actual prevalence in the public mind. To represent 
Amravati as a temple devoted to serpent-worship is simply an 
instance of slavery to a ruling idea. Tlie seipcnt is the mlni^t(a 
and slave of the Tathagata, and is nowhere represented as an 
object of independent worship except among a serai-civilizcil 
woodland tribe. 

Before finally summing up the conclusions at which we have 
arrived, many»of which have been anticipated in our review of Mr. 
Fergusson’s book, we have to devote a few words to another theoiv 
of borpent-worship which has recently boon brought forward. We 
might say two : but the Phallic notions supported by Ur. Uonaldson 
and by Mr. 'Cox,* in his recent work on the Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations, iiro haidly suited for discussion, and we can only 
observe that though iu the drawings from Amravati now before 
us, there are distinct indications (not noticed by Mr. Fergusson) 
of the worship of the Sakti of Siva in its best known emblem ; 
and though Central India displays indications of a connection 
between the lingam cult and that of the serpent, there is little 
reason to believe the association to be more than accidental. 

Mr. McLennan in some interesting papers in the Fortnightly 
Review, has developed a theo^ which, from its ingenuity as 
well as from the number of difficulties which it meets, cannot 
fail to attract attention; indeed, it has already lieen adopted 
and expanded by a master in speculative science, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. is therefore worth our while to devote a page „or 

* cultum a Pliallico W. Cox hand erubuit sacrosauclum 

ritii me iudice. per- crucia symbolum ab eodem impuro 

viri boui; hodie vir fonte dediiceve. ' 

dM^^^^eacordos Anghcanua) G. 
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two to this theory, which has been suggpstecT by the totems of 
the Red Indian and Australian tribes. The totem is generally 
an animal, but frequoutl) a plant, and sometimes an inanimate 
or celestial being, as the sea or sun. It is at once the protecting 
deity, and the mythical ancestor of the tribe,—that is to say, tlie 
tribe whose tGten,. is a wolf, hold the wolf in reverence,■'spare its 
life, perhap.s give it offering.^ and regard it as friend and brotlicr, 
and believe that their original ancestor was literally a wolf. The 
tribe is known as “ the wolves; ” the qualities of the wolf are 
ahcribed to them, and in story their actions figure as those of 
leal wolves. Now the theory simply extends this idea from tlio 
aliorigines of America and Australia to the woiid at largo, to 
the ancestors of all nations, and we arc called upon to sqpposo 
that whenever we find the wolf, for instance, in a story acting 
in a manner that canifot be iuterpieted of real wolves, whcnovei 
we find religious obseivances or etymologies connected with the 
A\olf, wotiave there traces of sonu! old tribe where totem wa? the 
volf. This is an assumption, and a very considerable one, a.s Mr. 
jMcLcunan fiankly admits; but ho thinks it can be justified by 
the number of histoiical difticultics which it clears up. Unfor¬ 
tunately Mr. MoLemian is compelled to manufacture difficulties 
in Older to explain them, and rests his case to some extent ou 
vei} doubtful ct^inologios. We take his article ou the Bull for 
an example, because it is one of the fullest, for he has specially 
chosen the zodiacal animals for his illustrations. Xlie bull occurs 
frequently enough in iidigious history and symbolism. We have 
8iva’s bull Nandi, and tlie bull Apis of Egypt; we have the bull- 
headed Dionysus, and tlie bull of Nineveh ; and as the cqw is 
specifically the same as the bull, we have all the reverence paid 
to the cow in India to account for. Now we must suppose that 
in all these countries a bull-tribe worshipped a mythical ancestor, 
whom they believed to have been an actual bull,—or rather a 
pair, of such ancestors—the bull and cow. This bull-tribe 
colonized the Crimea, hence called the Tauric peninsula; they 
occupied Piedmont, hence Turin, or the city of tue Taurini ; they 
founded Taormini (Tauromenium) on the Sicilian' coast; they 
were found amongst the Israelites, who were constantly relapsing 
into the worjship of the calf. Minos, the first of civilized men (op 
Manu and the Teutonic Mannus)*h^ relations with them, hence 
the Minotaur; Pasiphae's amour was a connection with one of 
the tribe, while another carried Europa across the Hellespont 
Against all this, what have we.to say except what we have^ said, 
that it is an assumption, into the service of which are pressed a 
thousand coincidences ? The fact that the bull was an nl^ject or 
an accompaniment of worship in many countries, and took a 
part in many myths, remains, but of the bull as eponym of a 
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tribe, we have no historical trace whatever. Nor is such a 
notion in the least necessary j in India, for instance, where the cow, 
not the bull (except in the case of Siva's wmpanion), is the object 
of reverence, that reverence far .exceeds tire limits of any single 
tribe, and is sufficiently well explained by the natural importance 
which a pastoral herd would give to tho flocks and herds which sup¬ 
plied its food and constituted its property. How valuable the cow, 
not as a god or deified ancestor, but as a possession—for its milk 
and butter, and for, its use in ploughing, perhaps in early times 
'* also for its flesh, was to the first Aryan occupants of Northern 
India, is proved by every page of Ihe Rig Veda, as well as by the 
unerring test of etymology ; tho daughter of the house was ?hc 
duhita or milkmaid; the tribes were distinguished as gotran, by 
their possession of distinct herds ; the heaven of Vishnu was goloka 
or the world of cows. Then again, nations such as the Assyrians 
and Egyptians gave animal characters to their gods to symbolise the 
possession of certain attributes of which the animals were re¬ 
garded as emblematic; thus the bull signified strength and 
vigour, especially generative vigour; and this is also the scoiet 
of his connexion with Siva. If Europa be merely the broad 
spread of dawn (and Mr. Max Muller will not allow us to 
doubt it), the bull who carries her westward Is only tho sun 
in its daily journey. And for the etymologies, it is at the least 
singular that mountains in Asia Minor, and Keltic and Ligurian 
tribes along the shores of the Black Sea, or at tho foot of tho Alps, 
should bear names derived from Greek and Latin. Tur is in Ara¬ 
maic a mountain or rock (whence also Tyre), which sufficiently ac¬ 
counts for Mons Taurus; and the derivation of most of the other ' 
places with similar names is clearly to be looked for among the 
Keltic languages. There is a tendency among all mythological 
theorists to let their theory run away with them, and to forget that 
in the most primitive nations innumerable ideas are struggling for 
expression, and that the varied products of observation, reflection, 
and fancy are not pitched upon one key-note, or to be explained by 
a single formula. The pestilent heresy of the Arkites is now hap¬ 
pily extinct; but the more scientific school of modern mythologists 
rob all old stories of their charm by suggesting the monotonous solar 
explanation, and now we have aesystem built upon the customs of 
Australian savages. The one common postulate in all these systems 
is the ridiculous mental poverty of our ancestors; but Mr. Herbeit 
Spencer (one of the greatest benefactors of science, and the last 
person i^ the world we would willingly be suspected of sneering at), 
has caitied this assumption so far as gravely to lay down that the 
worship of animals, if not all worship, arose from a mistaken use 
of nicknames. There is an hiatus, he says, in Mr. McLennan’s 
hypothesis. Admitting, too hastily as it seems to us, that bull and 
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serpent tribes all over the world paid liomage to a, supposed bul^ 
or serpout ancestor ; how, he asks, could the belief in such an an¬ 
cestor have arisen ? A|id he supposes that the actual ancestor, if 
a powerful thick-neckew naan, wafj known to hie fiiends as " the 
Bull,” or if a supple insinuating man, as “ the Snake,” and that 
when the personalities of those characters were forgotten, and their 
nicknames only remembered, their descendants were silly enough, 
not in one but in every case, to take the metaphor for a fact, and 
suppose themselves really descended from a l«ll or a snake. So 
with astronomical myths ; if tho ancionfs said " the Moon loves 
hhulymiou” it was no poetical way of expiessing that the moon fol¬ 
low^ the sinking sun, but a plain historical fact, to wit, that some 
village beauty ,sui named “the Moon” was enamoured of a yOuug 
njan of aquatic propensiiics, hcnco called “ tho Diver.” Later 
ages, oblivious of this important fact, transferred its scene from 
earth to lif'avon; and thus all mythology is mere village gossip 
translated. Wo cannot say that the subject is to our minds cleared 
up ; it is hard enough to believe that the remark “ Our father was 
Snake” should have been transmuted into “Our father was « 
serpent; ” it is hanler still to follow the corollary,—“ therefore let 
us bow doAvn and worship him.” 

But we have forgotten Mr. McLennan in the ardour of his 
enthusiastic disciple; it remains to test his theory by its application 
to our immediate subject. The few pages which ho devotes to 
sorpent-woT-'ship contain a brief review of the facts, with many rush 
and dangerous identifications, and a set of conclusions drawn out 
in order. He snys that the Nagas of Assam are so called from the 
serjront god ; this is most unlikely, as they have no special serpent 
traditions, and wore probably so called as naked savages. He says 
that Nilg is a family or stock-name among tho Hindus, whereas, 
according to the authority he quotes, it is a common name among 
all families and castes. But Mr. McLennan’s notion of tho original 
nature bf caste is derived from tho practice in Australia, whore the 
descendants of a common male ancestor form tribes equivalent 
to castes, and the descendants of a common female ancestor form a 
kind of Iransverse division into houses, each of which may be found 
in any of tho casto-s, as the law of intermarriage forbids a man from 
marrying into £is own house. It is fceedlcss to say that no such 
custom eveh prevailed in India. Again he says, quoting Bryant, 
that ^Ethiopians, Europeans, Oropians, are tribal names compound¬ 
ed with Ops, the serpent! and lastly, he says that Sparta swarmed 
with'serpents, “that w, was inhabited by Ophites ; ” as if a simple 
fact of natured histoiy could not have been worth recording. His 
conclusions are five, —(1) that the serpent was worshipped by 
diverse fkces of men ; (2) that serpent-worship is of the highest 
antiquity ' (3) that the worshippers in many cases believed them- 
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selves to be of serpent-descent; (4) that they were often named 
after their god and ancestor, serpents ; and (5) that the serpent was 
in many cases used as a badge. With these conclusions, qualified as 
they are, wo cannot quarrel; but we quarrel with the system formed 
upon them. The serpent-worsh^ of antiquity was, as we shall s(‘e, 
a mere fetish-worship, unconnected with the notion of descent. With 
the N4ga folk of Kashmir, the serpent was not a mythical ances¬ 
tor, but one of a race of supernatural beings, existing side by side 
•with men, and forming occasional alliances with thorn. The Nfiga 
emblem or badge implies serpent-protection, and not serpent-des¬ 
cent, or serpent-worship. And in fact, the particular combination 
which is required by Mr. McLennan’s theory—of a people witli 4 ,lhe 
serpent name and badge claiming descent from the serpent and 
worshipping him as a god—is nowhere to be found in history. 

Before setting in order our own conclusions on the subject of 
serpent-worship, it is necessary to say a few words on tnat of trees. 
The title of Mr. Fergusson s book is Tree and Serpeni Worship, 
and not only this, but his frequent juxtaposition of the two cults, 
suggests the idea of an intimate connexion between them. But 
not only was there never a religion of tree and serpent worship; 
there never was an independent religion of tree-worship at all; 
it was merely a secondary addition to other cults. The tree was 
not a god, but an emblem or memorial of a god. Its religious 
significance was accidental and derived; it belongs to almost all 
forms of religion, and cannot by any subtlety of argumentation 
be traced to any one source. Wo may classify the principal 
religious uses of the tree as follows;— 

Firstly ,—the purely memorial tree. In hot countries, people 
constantly resort to the shade of trees for meetings, contracts, 
business of every kind; events become associated with the tree 
under which they happened; evidence is tested, as in the case 
of Susannah, by questions about the species of tree in the shade 
of which the occurrence took place. Naturally, if the events so 
connected with particular trees belong to a series of events impor¬ 
tant for their historical or spiritual results, the tree assumed some 
portion of the interest attaching to the events; thus the oak 
under which Abraham entertained the angels at Marare, was reve- 
enced by tht Jews at all periods of their history* and at one 
time attracted actual worshi|»; and thus the bo tree or pipal 
of Buddhagaya under which Sakya Muni attained the full glory 
of Buddhahood, became a sacred tree; slips of it were planted 
wherever Buddha was reverenced; and the respect paid to the 
individual tree gradually extended itself to the species, the 
Christian worship of the wood of the Cross is an instance of the 
same kind, and the poetical addresses to the Cross as a tre^ savour 
greatly of idolatry. Thus Fortunatus• 
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Fortihtate potena, o dulce ot uobilo lignum, 

Quamlo tms ramia tam no\a porna gevis; 

Cujus odor© aoY(* ^oftincta cadavera surgunt, 

Kt rcd(||||^t vitao qui carucre dio. 

and a lator hymnist:— * 

Tu arborum regina, 

Salutis incdicina, 

Pressorum gs levaraon. 

Et tristuiii) solaracii. 

0 sdcrosauctum lignum 
Tu vitsc uoHtra) sigmun, 

Tnlisti fructmu Jesum, 

• Humaiii cordis esum. * 

Mr. FprgUv'?son aptly icmarks that the SitintQ Chapelle of Earib', 
that gem of media?val art^ built to cnshiine apiece of the true cross, 
was the last great temple raised to trce-worsliip; he might have 
added, the first, for whore the living tree was reverenced, it wa,ii 
itself the temple, and rather sliiine than deity. 

All the trcQ-woiship in Mr. Fergusson's illustration is simply 
the reverence paid to the Buddhist memorial trees. We have spoken 
of the pipal or asvaitha tree, under which Sakya routed the 
armies of the tempter and attained perfection,—the most sacred 
of spots to a Buddhist, scene at once of tho Temptation and 
the Transfiguration. In the central period of Buddhist develop¬ 
ment, the imagination of its devotees peopled tho world’s wholo 
past, as its artists peopled their tempi® vistas, with majestic 
figures of solitary Buddhas, relieving tho nakedness of space by 
the grand but monotouous perspective of infinite repetition. The 
features of the nearer Buddhas were tolerably distinct, and in 
all their uniformity a certain variety made itself visible within 
narrow limits. Their history is parallel without being identical. 
If Sakya obtained the blessing under a pipal tree, Krakuschanda, 
Kanakamuni and Kasyap^, his successors in the present ago, 
obtained the same blessing, but each under a different tree, and 
tho votaries who devoted their thoughts especially to either of 
these earlier Buddhas, who selected him, so to speak, for their 
patron saint, bestowed a special reverence on his sacred tree. 
Hence the multiplicity of trees to which Buddhism paid divine 
■ honours. * • 

Secondlyy —there was an allegorical meaning which attached te 
tho tree as an emblem of life. The tree possesses many qualities 
which the wide eyes of an early and thoughtful race, searching 
the universe for mystic meanings to connect the world of thought 
with the world of things, would seize on as symbolic. Its peren¬ 
nial life, renewing itself with every spring, while generation ’after 


* Trench, Sacred Latin. Poetryspp. 131,303. 
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generation of those that sported in infancy under its branolifn 
have sunk into the dust; its connection with the three worlds, 
for, firmly set in the earth, it spreads its roots into the under¬ 
world and its branches to heaven— > 

“ Qiiantum^vertice ad auras 
iEtherias, tan turn radice in Tartara tendit”— 

concur to render it a picturesque image of the life of the univer.so. 
From its wood was produced fire, the servant and the source of 
civilization, while from its sap was brewed an exhilarating liquoi 
which redoubled the vital function, and brought man nearer to 
the gods; and thus while primitive races all over the world 
conceived the simple idea of reaching heaven by climbing*'the 
loftjest trees, their more advanced brethren brought heaven 
home to themselves by quaffing the mystic juice which produced 
intoxication,—an idea which wc recognl’ze as well in the Home 
or Soma of the Eastern Aryans, as in the Tree of Life of tlmt 
singular Aryan myth which prefaces the earliest of the Scnnric 
books* But the symbolical meaning of the tree nowhere assiunes 
a grander or completer form than in the Scandinavian myth ol 
the ash Yggdrasil, whose branches overshadow the woild 
and the gods dwell among them, wffiile its roots stretch iii(o 
the under-world and the abode of serpents. The clouds .U' 
its foliage seen from far ; and the dew that distils from its braii( In - 
is the rain. The tree thus took an important place in hunni" 
thought, bvt did not .in this aspect enter into the apparatus of 
worship ; and, as the tree of life, it was unknown to Buddhism. 

Thirdly ,—Various utilities, real, or what we term magical, attach 
ed veneration to various species of tree. The soma we have spoken 
of; the leaves or berries of some trees had medicinal pro[)orties, oi 
kept off evil spirits; the wood of others no noxious animal would 
touch. A.tree seen by Hue in Thibet had the mystic name of 
Buddha inscribed upon every leaf, reminding us of the heaven I v 
tree of the poet 

^ Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Sometimes is felt to bo. 

While every leaf that His plumes touch 
Saith His name audibly;— 


* The conception of a garden withiits Soma sacrifice (at'e’llaug), while thi. 
four streams flowing in four direc- Cherubim, who Jo not re-appear m 
tions, is surely of the same origin as Scripture except in writings whu h do 
that of Mem the abode of the gods not profess to have been compof-ed 
with its four streams—the Chakshu before the Captivity when Judaism 
(Oxus), SttS, AlakauandA, and Bha- was brought^into contact with .in 
dra; the Soma tree we have referred Aryan people, ai’e etymologic illy 
to above, and the sci'iicut as a type f^pv7rr<t or gritfina,' and coircspond 
of evil belongs to Perso-tndiau ideas; with Garuda, the great enemy of the 
a sword was waved to guard the serpent. 
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and from some such incidental charm or po^er particular trees have 
always been reverenced by particular nations, whatever their form 
of religion. 

Fourthly .—Trees were worshipped in Palestine and a<ljacout 
countries in connection with the iltes of Ashtorcth. The Asherah 
(“ groves" of the English version) were upright stocks which had 
the significance of the lingam, and were planted and replanted 
like Frcnch Trees of Liberty. The May-poles of our own country, 
a relic of the great festival which signalized the return of spring, 
had no doubt a similar origin. * 

Serpent-worship presents a more difiicult problem, for its 
moaning and origin are far more recondite; and in endea¬ 
vouring to explain them we shall be forced to carry our 
readers over the whole range of early religion, for into almost 
every stage of the prbgressively developing fabric of religious 
thought the serpent either habitually or incidentally intruded 
himself. * 

All religions range themselves under one of two types, the ear¬ 
lier or spontaneous type, and the later or prophetic type—the former 
being the religions that sprang up in men's minds, the latter 
the religions that were tauglit. In the old or spontaneous type 
the sphere of religion was va.stly more extensive than in the new; 
it embraced all the unknown, all men’s thoughts about things 
(jxtcrnal to themselves of which they did not comprehend the laws 
of action. Further, the rudest and least contemplative people re¬ 
garded with religious awe whatever had life and motion external to 
themselves ; and at first they were not so much attracted by mete¬ 
oric phenomena, the blowing winds, the travelling sun and the glow¬ 
ing clouds, as by the creeping and moving things around. They 
took a child-like interest in every form of life which was not their 
own, and regarded whatever was different from themselves, what¬ 
ever they could not mould or turn at their will, as some jJbwer 
whiclj might w'ork them good or evil, and which might be pro¬ 
pitiated % worship. Here we have animal worship, the rudest 
form of all If we watch a child, we observe that it looks with 
niysterious awe upon the strange animal forms which come and go 
close before it; while to the motions of the sun and moon, and 
those atmospheric phenomena which charm or terrify the growing 
youth, it is comparatively indifferent. So with the childhood of 
the race ; the roar of the beast, the quick motion of the serpent, 
the flight of the bird, affected its imagination more than sunsets 
or vunrises, or those slow motions of the heavenly bodies which it 
required generations to observe. Add to this the actusCl evet- 
present dread of wild animals, which makes a serious element of 
life to.those who live where they abound, and we need no longer 
wonder that religion began with animal worship. In tiihe men 
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found that animal life was nothing so wonderful after all; it was 
► a life like their own, but obviously inferior in capacity and in re¬ 
sources. They could defend themselves against some animals; 
they could regulate the movements of others and tame them to 
their uses. When first the cow was taught to follow Jabal to the 
milking shed, the mystery that surrounded animal life was gone ; the 
animals were no longer gods, but God's gifts or God’s scourges, or 
they came within the domain of law, and became facts of natural 
history. But meanwhile men bad lifted their eyes to the heavens to 
* find God there—in the varying forces of the wind, now destructive 
and now refreshing ; in the rain that increased their wealth and 
the storms that marred it; in the sun and the moon and all flie 
host of heaven. They revelled in the charms of sunrise, and shud¬ 
dered at the coming of night ; they woye innumerable fancies 
about the struggle between the sun and the clouds, the never end¬ 
ing, still beginning, battle of heaven. Hero, they thopght, are 
powers indeed superior to man, powers which man cannot measure 
or understand, yet which make man’s happinos? and misery ; powcjs 
which should be humbly adored, and propitiated by sacrifice and 
prayer. And there was one earthly thing, the invention of man, 
which yet partook of the nature of these heavenly things, and to 
which saciifice was most fittingly offered, for it devouied tlio 
Sacrifice before their eyes with delight,—the powerful and mys¬ 
terious Fire. Here, in the worship of the earthly and heavenly 
fire, we have the foundation of all the Aryan religions and 
apparently of the Turanian religions of Central Asia also. Lastly, 
men turned their thoughts to themselves; in the process by 
which the race is continued, they found something mysterious and 
therefore divine, while after all the strongest and most inexplica¬ 
ble object of thought in the universe w^as the thinking subject 
itselfj and thus a change came over men’s ideas of religion, which 
is clearly reflected in the post-Vaidic literature ; though in Greece 
the change was antecedent to the composition of books. Thus all 
religions of the old type are regulated by the one formula— to 
respect as divine all forces %vhich we observe, hut which we 
cannot understand; and the field of religion contracts on one 
side and expands on the other, contracts with increasing intelli¬ 
gence, expands with more far-peaching observation.” The move¬ 
ments are parallel, and man is never left without something to 
wonder at and to worship. In describing the development of idea.s* 
of worship, we do not assume that all peoples entered all thcf-o 
stagtvs simultaneously. Some races have lagged behind at cvesy 
stage, and'dn every race the coarser and less imaginative class of 
the potation has lagged behind the others. Each stage present.** 
us with notions and practices derived from an earlier one, and, 
though more rare, with anticipations of a later. 
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Now, it will be observed that when religion has reached liie 
stage indicated by the Kigveda, men had not arrived at the 
notion of distinct personal puds. Indra, Varuna and the rest are 
powers of nature, or manifestations of the Great Power ; fur to 
the deeper thinkers among the hyihnists, they melt into one. But 
in the Homeric tal 3S, the gods, though etymologically of the same 
class, are distinct persons of sharply defined character. Hen no 
longer worshipped powers, but gods; and the actions a.scnbcd to 
them were no longer myths, that is to say, phenomena of naturo, 
described in terms borrowed from personality, because such terms 
came more naturally to the youthful mmd, but quasi-human 
actipus, fitting the preconceived notions of the character of each 
god, and cither adapted from the old myths, or invented by poets 
and priests, a class of men who claimed, and were believed, to 
have special knowdedge df all that related to tho gods. The facts 
of the old religions were natural phenomena, which every man 
had observed for himself; the facts of the new religions were 
revelations, which men received on the authority of priests or 
prophets, regarding an invisible God and an unseen world. Cora 
pare Krishna with the old Varuna: Varuna was the pure blue cano¬ 
py of heaven, which men by a common impulse had agreed to hold 
as one of the great protecting and beneficent powers ; none know 
or could tell aught of Vaiima but what all men could observe 
with their own eyes,—that ho covered all, that he was bright 
and stainles.s, that he embraced the earth as his iiride; while 
Krishna, a purely human god, corresponded to nothing in nature, 
and all that was known of him was, apart from the tradition 
• of the Jadava warrior, preserved by the bard, revealed truth 
communicated from above to some favoured recipient. Buddhism, 
Muhammadanism and all modern religions are essentially of this type, 
and indeed no other is now conceivable. All that men have observ¬ 
ed, or can observe, has long ago come under the domaiif of 
science; religions arc built on statements of fact not cognizable 
by the intellect, and taken on trust upon the authority of a teacher. 

Two steps more ; the teacher as the medium through whom 
truths so important arc made known to man, attracts no small 
share of honour to himself; in some religions, as in Buddhism, 
almost all the honour; and we arrive at the worship of saints, 
and inspired or deified men ; and hlistorical men once established 
as objects of worship, inherentseizes upon relics, upon 
everything that reminds men of the persons and history of their 
teacher, and transfo^fras these into objects of worship.* 

Now it is clear that serpent-worship, if it ever existed as an 
- —■ - - .. — - -«■-- 

* Our sketch of a cla*48ihcation of tabular form, for the sake of clear- 
religions * may be exhibited in a ness 
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independent religion, belongs to the first of our six types, that of 
fetishism ; but supposing the reverence for the serpent to be once es¬ 
tablished we might expect to find a recurrence of it in religions belong¬ 
ing to the other heads. In elemental religion the serpent might be used 
as a myth or figure of speech, designating certain elemental phenome¬ 
na; in the religions connected with the function of life, and which fioin 
the complexity of their ideas (and from other causes) deal largely 
in emblems, it might recur as a symbol; we shall find it, in India 
at least, forming an pLject of revelation, and we have already seen 
it honoured by a connection with the history of one great deified 
teacher, while its pictorial representations take their place amonq 
the most valued memorials of his religion. This resuscitatioft of 
serpent-worship under the other great types of religion rests upon 
two facts, which are of immense moment in religious history; (J) 
the survival of religious ideas among the less advanced persons of 
a community which has entered into a stage of higher develop¬ 
ment ; and (2) the efforts at conciliation made by an organized 
priesthood, desirous of extending their sway ovex men whose 
minds are wedded to other cults. 

Firstly ,—we have fetishism. As wc have seen, the infant race is 
wonderfully interested by the movements of the animal woild, 
and this interest, perhaps from the first not uniningled with feai, 
is heightened by the experience of actual danger. The serpent 
would early become the subject of special wonder and fear. I ts 
mysterious motions, its sudden appearances and disappearances, 
the obscurity that hangs over its life (compared for instance with 
birds who build, and lay, and hatch before our eyes)—all these thing's 
would invest it with those attributes which disposed simple minds 
to worship ; and when experience taught the dangerous qualities 
of many serpents, when the bite of a hidden enemy in the long 
gra^s, or the sudden dart from a tree, piostrated health and 
strength, when the serpent became a daily and hourly dread, 
means of propitiation would be discussed in many a wo&dland 
household ; and each man for himself, or the house-father for his 


A. Spontaneous religions 
founded on observation. 


B. I^N^i^lbticreligionsfound- 
ed dp, revelation. 


1. The worship of animals, (fetishism). 

2. Elemental religions,—or the worship 
of fire, of the heavenly bodiei^, and of mete¬ 
oric phenomena. 

3. Worship connected with the phenome¬ 
na of life,—as the worship of the pitns or 
ancestors, that of the lingami and the woi'sbip 
of the principle of life and thought in Brahui<t 
or Odin. 

4. The worship of a revealed God or Gods. 

5. Hagiolatry—the worship of prophets or 
saiAt& 

6. Belie worship. 
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family, would deposit in some specially haunted spot his oblations 
of drink or food, and accompany tliem with the ceremonies he 
deemed most appropriate. A mysterious dread associated itself 
with the serpentine form, with the harmless as well as the fatal 
species ; and when the wisdom of^ome more observant rustic had 
discovered that there were harmless and even tameable serponVs, 
he would, with simple and perhaps not ineffectual craft, employ 
the innocuous monsters as protectors of his cabin from intrusion, 
and his goods from theft. The serpent-tam^r would be among 
the wisest of mankind, and would .show himself in public 
accompanied by his dreaded charges, to increase the revcrcrico 
wlii«h he found so useful. Thus we have the germs of the 
tlireo aspects in which the serpent is worshipped by .savage 
tribes ; (1) as a <Iroadcd enemy ; (2) as protector of the house and 
of trea.sures ; (3) as the accompaniment and attribute of wisdom. 
In all tropical countries the worship of fear arose, and its tradi¬ 
tions spread far beyond the regions where it originated. In Anuj- 
rica the rattlpsnake, in India and Egypt the hooded cobra, evory- 
wliero the most deadly of the order, was tho type selected for 
respect ; while in England and Scandinavia, and where tho personal 
danger from serpents was at a minimum, the respect for them 
assumed strange and fantastic forms, betraying an exotic origin. 
Tlio tradition of fatal serpents, growing as it travelled, prodnci’d 
wild legends of dragons, and portentous carvings of many-folded 
monsters. As tbe protector of liouses, the living scirpent is in 
actual employment in South India and Ceylon, though use must 
long ago have worn away its eftlcacy ; and as the protector of 
•treasures, it appears in the legends of countries as far apart as 
Ciecco, Germany and India, the list concluding with that protec¬ 
tion of the Liuddhist sacred loro to which we have so frequently 
.referred. When village communities set up temples, the tcn^lo 
would naturally become the public treasure-house, and the living 
python«was in early times a very practical protector against sacrilege. 
So in the story the fleece of Colchis hung in a temple, and was 
guarded by a dragon ; and we find in historic times that the sacred 
serpent formed one of tho ordinary “properties” of a Grecian 
tempb'. It would not surprise us if among the ruder classes the 
temple-serpent,’ originally a mere servant and protector of the god, 
attracted partly from its sacred home, partly from inherent 
fetishism, the honour of the god, and became confounded with the 
god itself ; and this must have happened in Kashmir, for it is 
mosU improbable that temples, obviously the work of an intelligent 
and artistic race, familiar with the higher forms of religion, should 
have been erected for the worship of a fetish, which, suffiftiently 
appropriate for semi-savages would have been felt by men of 
culture to be degrading : lastly, we find the serpent as an attribute 

1 s 
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of wisdom, and especially of the healing art ; and thus the iti¬ 
nerant medicine-man of the primaeval settlement, who conciliated 
rustic respect by appearing with a familiar in the guise of a tame 
serpent, became the prototype of the Epidaurian Asklepios ami 
of the personified Hygieia, as Veil as of other teachers of hidden 
lore, and givers of the knowledge which leads to prosperity— 
Thoth and Taunt and Kadmos. As a healer, too, we find the 
serpent in our Old Testament narrative, from which it was adopted 
as a type of Christ. In Captain Burton’s account of Dahomey, 
wc find prominent at the present day all these characteristics of 
the fetish worship of the serpent. It is at once an object of fear, 
the guardian of the temples, and the oracular and omniscient igod. 

Secondly .—In the stage of religion in which men regarded na¬ 
ture in her more mysterious and universal workings, rather than 
in the coarse and casual forms of bird knd beast, which saw the 
workings of the powers superior to man in the phenomena of day 
and night, of sunset and sunrise, of lire and wind, the h/jorship of 
the serpent finds no place; but as, for reasons whiph this is not 
the place to recount, it happened that the evolution of myths was 
coincident with that stage of religious belief, it cannot surprise us 
to find the serpent, one of man’s familiar enemies, employed as au 
illustration of atmospheric phenomena, and thus gradually obtain¬ 
ing a moral meaning. The sun’s contest with the powers of dark¬ 
ness was described in many different ways, and originated a whole 
body of myths. Night is the thief (V'ritra) who hides away the 
cows of India, or Pani the seducer, tempter of Sarama, the twilight, 
but especially it is a serpent or dragon slain by the victorious sun. 
In the Vedas the serpent is Ahi; in the Avesta, it is by a dialectic • 
change Azi, ordinarily Azi-d^haka, the biting serpent; in the 
Phoenician mythology Typhon, the dragon of darkness and storms. 
As Indra slays Ahi, so all the solar heroes signalize their prowess. 
bylihe destruction of a serpentine enemy. Phoebus smites the 
Python, Herakles slays Echidna (etymologically connected with 
Ahi) as well a^ the many-headed Hydra, which especially repre¬ 
sents the innumerable exhalations from pools and rivers, dissipated 
by the morning sun. The Zohak of the Shahnameh—a human 
form with serpents growing out of his shoulders—is a reflection of 
Azi-dkhaka, and slain like ]||im by Feridun (Thraetaona). The 
myth is obviously adapted to assume a moral or spiritual form ; 
but in India the current of thought did not run in that direction. 
Persia, coming in contact with Hebrew spiritualism, gave to the 
Hebrews the serpent, its type of physical evil, to be transfojmed 
into a type of moral evil; it became “ that old serpent, the Devil 
hence "the story of Eden, Persian in all the details of outward 
form, and the Apocalyptic Dragon ; and hence the frequency of 
the same type in Christian legend and art. A Saint George siuit- 
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ing the dragon is no longer a typo of tho sun smiting and dispers¬ 
ing the clouds of night, but of the Christian warrior overcoming 
his adversary the Devil, v'ct, like all these fancies, it had its 
origin in the exclamation of s^^me young “XJr-Aryan'’ hero whom 
the triumph of daybreak reminded of his own victory over tho 
serpent-brood that infobted his valley. 

On our third religious sta^e the cmblcniatic use of t c scr 
pent—we need not linger long. The Egyptians, prone to seize upon 
the analogies between the physical and spiritual world, assumed 
the serpent, which, like other cold-blooded animals, lives long, and 
which renews its integument with the renewed year, as a type of 
etewity and rejuvenescence, and there seems some reason to believe 
that with the Indian Saivites, it assumed a Phallic significance^. 

Next, the vague conceptions of supernatural powers which 
prevailed iti early times^ gave place to notions of God anil the 
cruds, of heaven and hell, too precise and definite in form for 
mere gues*s-work, and therefore believed to rest upon the authority 
of inspired sages. Thus the religions of India and Greece aiSsumed 
the same type which we find in Semitic religion when it fir.st moots 
our eye. This is the period of systems of religion, of priestly 
guilds, of books and codes. Even hero we find the serpent, which 
fills a definite place in the Hindu system of belief about the 
other world. As the heavens of tho gods resting on Meru occu¬ 
pied successive stages in the sky, so beueatli tho earth were vast 
caverns (Patrlla). the abodes of the serpents, who foripcd an infer 
nal hierarchy correspondent with the celestial hierarchy. ihe 
serpents wore supernatural beings, endowed with powers beyond 
those of ordinary men, though not commensurable with the powers 
of the gods, or the yet more stupendous potency which the force 
of holiness’ and austerity won for the sages. They protected 
individuals or tribes, and shared their power with their fa¬ 
vourites; they influenced the lower sky, and produced tempests 
(whiclk looks like a reminiscence of the Vaidic metaphor, mis¬ 
understood by a later age); and they could adopt the human 
shape at will. Indeed, their women appear from the Mahabharata 
to retain a beautiful human form even in their .«bterranean homes 
Like the gods, the serpent-race occasionally visited earth, married 
the daughters \)f men, and gave their own daughters m marriage 
to men; and they were bound, liTse human beings by the law 
of right or wrong, and amenable to moral influences 1 hey were not 
spirits of evil, but kindly beings, who helped the heroes of many a 
tale, in their distre-ss. A belie! so strange, and at the same time so 
popular, though forming part of a system of revelation, must have 
sprung up spontaneously in the popular mind and must have 
survived-from the set of beliefs which existed hetore the growth 
of priest-made religions. Indeed, it may Ijc said that most wide- 
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could transmute themselves into his shape at pleasure; they were 
serpent-rajas in human form. We see them in the.sculptures, 
sitting upon his folds and shielded by his hood,* but in dress 
and occupation resembling ordinary princes. Now we read in 
Buddhist history that the missionaries of the first great expansion 
in Asoka’s time converted myriads of NS-gas in Kashmir. Partly, 
of course, this is an exaggeration suitable to the spirit of Buddhist 
tradition, which delights in representing Yakshas, Pretas, and 
all the spirits of e^rth and air seeking the One Refuge, and 
joining the One Church j but the conversion of the Nagas is. 
insisted on with an emphasis which leaves no doubt that it 
must have had an historical meaning ; and that meaning we find 
in the conversion of these great Naga rajas, of human fle^h and 
blood, but closely connected in men’s minds with the serpent race. 
When they became Buddhists, they none tlie more ceased to be ser¬ 
pent lords. "Incende quod adorastl” was no maxim of Hindu 
religious reform, and the serpent kings became permanent sup¬ 
porters of the new faith. Buddhism flourislied in Kashmir when 
decaying elsewhere, and its great revival under Kauishka brought 
the NS,ga rajas into prominence as supporters of the faith. The 
teaching of’Nagaijuua, probably one of tho guild, and the founder 
of the doctrine of the Greater Vehicle, which soon drove the 
earlier and simpler forms of Buddhism from the field, made 
Kashmir the second great Buddhistical centre ; and when he 
announced that the Nagas (in their capacity as guardians of 
treasures) had been the preservers of the faith till brighter times, 
the serpent entered at once into the new form of Buddhism 
as the valued symbol which reminded tho devotee of the protec¬ 
tion of his faith, just as the earlier use of the Bo tree reminded 
him of its first promulgation. There seems to be good legendary 
ground for the supposition that the N%a rajas dispersed them¬ 
selves through Hindustan as supporters of the new school of 
Buddhism, and it may be in that capacity that we find.them 
occurring so frequently in the sculptures ; but for the sculptures 
themselves we have no right to infer more than that Kashmirian 
architects delighted to embody in their work scenes from the tra¬ 
dition and history of their own country. We know too little of 
the details of the Kambodian te^nples to speaj£ with dertainty; but 
it appears probable that tho N4ga element in these had the same 
origin, and that the artists revelled in representations which 
reminded them of their distant home. The Naga king there 
adorns scenes of orthodox Hindu religion and story, just a& at 

* The ^employment of the cobra’s in Indian art and legend, and recurs 
hood as the protection of a dis- in the annals of more than one 
tinguished person, or of an infant des- princely family. * 

tmed to be distinguished, is common 
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Amravati he more appropriately adorned a temple devoted to the 
new development of Buddhism. 

When Buddhism spread n rthwards, it carried Nuga l>eliefs and 
Naga art with it, And hence their predominance in China and 
Mongolia. There is some reason^to suppose (if we may hazaul a 
conjecture on a subject which has been little explored) that Ihe 
Ophitism of the Christian fathers, which could never have been 
a large or important belief, was a distorted form of Bactriau 
Buddhism, brought perhaps by a few isolated traders into the 
,western cities, and not, as ordinarily repre.sc'htod, a corruption of 
Christian tradition, based on a deliberate preference of the power 
o^evil in his serpent guise. 

Our sketch of the influence of the serpent upon religion is 
impeifect, and may be in many details erroneous ; but we’think 
that we have said enough to dispose of the argument of a grand 
piimseval serpent-religion, “ the most ancient religion of man¬ 
kind," ahd to show that the Avorship of tho serpent as a fetish, 
which rose naturally enough in tropical climates, never developed 
into an independent religion, but either disappeared like other 
primitive practices, or took shelter in the bosom of one or otlicr 
of the grand religious movements of the world, especially tho 
Buddhistic reformation. 



Art. VT.—topography OF THE MOGUi^ EMPIRE IN THE 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVSNTIiENTH CENTURIES. 

Part I. 

De Tmperio Magni Mogolis, sive India Vera. Joannes de 
Last. Lugduni Batavorum, ex oMcina Elzeviriana. 
Anno 1G31. • 

Cap. I.— Indies sivc Imperii Magni Mogolis Topo 
graphica Descriptio. ,, 

J OANNES de Laet was one of the earliest Directors of tlio 
Dutch East India Company. He was the intimate friend 
ot Heinsius, the well-known savant, who was at that time Pro¬ 
fessor of Politics and Librarian in the University of Leyden, and 
Historiographer to Gustavus Atlolphus of Sweden, De Laiit was 
in his time favourably known as a voluminous and accurate wiitoi 
on geographical and historical subjects; but his woiks, probably 
on account of their rarity, appear to be known to very few of the 
more modern authors. They were written in Latin, and published 
at Leyden by the Elzevirs, whose celebrated press was then in the 
zenith of its fame. The volume under notice is indeed a beautiful 
specimen of the typographer’s art; and it is believed that its 
histoiical value will be found equal to its external beauty. It 
belongs to a series of little volumes, each one of which givcKS 
a general description of one country. Of these, the Persia' Des¬ 
criptio is spoken highly of; a copy of which scarce work is 
to be found in the Library of the India Office. But it can 
hardly be doubted, both on account of the author’s personal 
connexion with and interest in this country, and on account of the 
j^eculiar facilities for its description which he possessed from 
various circumstances (especially from his friendship with the 
Dutch Factor at.Surat), that the India Vera was regarded, both 
by De Laet and by the public, as his most important and valuable 
work. The fact that it does not appear to have been consulted 
by any of the modern writers on Indian subjects is to be explained 
by the difficulty of procuring^a copy of the book. The most 
careful enquiry in England and India has failed to discover a 
second copy, either in the market or in a library; and consequently 
the writer of this paper believes that he is justified in. assuming 
that .the copy used by him is at present practically unique. 

De Laet solemnly declares in his preface that he has written 
nothing but what he has carefully and conscientiously verified. He 
says:—“ I have been most scrupulous (mihi rdigio fuit) tbTollow 
“ none but those who, in my judgment, have narrated in the utmost 
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trood faith events of which they have been actually eye-witnesses, 
or of which they have been informed by persons thoroughly worthy 
of credit.” He adds, after mentioning the writings of Texeira^ 
Purchas, Therry, and Sir Thomas Roe—“ My chief authorities have 
“ been English and Dutch (BelgaS) friends of my own, who in past 
“ years have traversed the interior of the country, and have told me 
“ of what they have seen and hear<|.” He appears to have been well 
acquainted with the Ain-i-Akhari ; and much of the statistical 
infoimation (contained in later chapters of the work) is evidently 
derived from that source. 

By far the most important of his authoiities, and the one which 
giues an especial value and authenticity to his work, is Peter Van 
Den Bioeck, the first President of the Dutch Factory at SuraJ. A 
brief account of this enterprising man is given by Anderson in 
his Engliab. in Westei^ India ; and a diary written by him in 
Surat in 1620 and the following years has been published in a 
French form.* He obtained an interview with the Governor of 
Surat in Aug^ust 101C, and was permitted to dispose of his goods ; 
but when • he a.sked permission to establish a factory like the 
English, he was told that reference must be made to the Mogul 
Emperor. Hi.s failure at this time is attributed by him to the 
success of English intrigue. However, when he went away, ho 
promised that he would return, and left behind him three factors 
with a chief factor. He came back in 1620, and declared himself 
Director of the Dutch trade in the East. He is dcjicribed in the 
Reeueil des Voyages as “a gentleman of good breeding and 
very courteous.” The chronicle of the history of the Mogul Empire 
during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir and Shah Jehan, which 
forms a poition of De Laet^s work, is fiom the pen of Van Den 
Broeck ; posse.ssing all the authority of a stiictly contemporaneous 
recoid,"!* ®^Dd wiitten by a resident in tlie countiy, it appears to 
have more claims to the respectful considciation of historians than 
can bo advanced for any other Euiopean account of the period. A 
similar authority, from the intimate acquaintance vjith the country 
presumably possessed by a high official long resident in Surat, 
attaches to the topographical account with which we are at present 
more immediately concerned, and which was proliably mainly sup¬ 
plied, or at all*events revised, by V^n Den Broeck. 

We propose to confine ourselves in this place to the first ohaptev 
of the India Vera, which is headed “ A topographical desepption 
of India or the Empire of the Great Mo^l. There nine 
other chapters, with a " conclusion, ” which is called 


• Voynge de Pierre Van Dp 
Broeck, iRecwetide* Voyaget. Tome ni. 
t De Lafet's work was pnated m 


1631 ; end the chronicle 
down to the year 16S8, in Shah 
Jahan's reign. 

1 T 
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de Imperio Mogolis. It will, however, be interesting to notice 
here the titles of these chapters, of which by far the most im¬ 
portant is the tenth and last:— A fragment of Indian history 
which we have obtained from our countrymen, and translat¬ 
ed into Latin from the Butch. The other chapters are thus 
described:— 

II. A description of the climate and soil. 

III. Of the disposition, manners, institutions, and superstitions 
of the inhabitants. 

IV. Of the political and civil administration. 

V. Of the Royal Palace and the Fort of Agra. 

VI. Of the money, weights, and method of counting. , 

VII. Of the riches of this Prince. 

VI n. Of the Military Forces of this Prince. 

IX. Of the Kings of India ; the series*of Kings of the Indians, 
according to D. Garcia ; the genealogy and series of the Kings of 
India of the line of Teymur Lane, from the Persian autfnonties of 
Peter Texeira; with the accounts given by the Indians them¬ 
selves. 

De Laet informs us in the preface that he had originally intended 
to compare^ the results of his researches with the writings of all 
former autHors from the time of Alexander downwards ; but that 
he had been deterred by the magnitude of the task. He apolo¬ 
gises for the want of uniformity in the spelling of proper names ; 
and attributes it to the fact that the names are pronounced dif¬ 
ferently by the Portuguese on the one hand, and by the English 
and Dutch on the other. He little thought that the same defect 
in the system of Indian nomenclature would still exist in the year 
of Grace 1870. 

It has not been thought necessary to give an exactly literal 
translation of the Topography, as the Latin in which it is written 
isofN.hat somewhat florid style which characterizes most of the 
Latin works of the early part of the seventeenth century; but 
the following may be depended on, as giving a. faithful rendering 
of the meaning of our author, in terms as concise as may be com¬ 
patible with clearness 

India is called Indostan by the Arabs and Per&’ans. On the 
west it is bounded by the river Indus, on the bank of which is the 
kingdom of Sind, whose inhabitants are called Abind; or other¬ 
wise it may be considered to extend from the boundaries of the 
kingdom of Macron, which is called by others Qetche-Maquerona,* 

* Kennell says “ On the west [of note ** Makran or Mocran is the an* 
SindybiS Makran, a provinoe of Per- cient Gedimia. One of its modern 
sia, whose Prince is tributary to the names is Ketoh or Kedge,., and is 
king of Candahax.” He ad^ in a often prefixed to the other, as Ketch* 
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whose inhabitants are Boloches or Baluches, Md&ik Myrza was 
reigning here in 1613 ; he had formerly acknowledged the sovereign¬ 
ty of the king of Persia, but bad declared his independence at the 
time mentioned. I’his is the movince which the ancients call 
Carmania,f whose port is G'uaa«’4 in 25® north latitude. Sind 
is called the kinguom of Diul by the Arabs and Persians. The 
river which is called Indus by the ancients is called by the Persians 
and the Moguls Pamg-ah, that is, Five Waters, because it carries 
down the waters of five rivers to the ocean. One of these, accord- 
jjjg to Texeira, is the Behat,§ which rises near^fabul; tho second is 
the Chenab, which descends fiom Quexmir or Oassimer, a province 
wlych is distant 15 days'journey from Lahore towards the north ; 
the third is the Raiivy or Ravee, which flows by Lahore, and is said 
to rise far above that city. The other two rivers come from'more 
remote regions ; they ait the Via,|| and the Send or Sind. The 
last gives its name to the others. 

All th(Ae rivers are united b} the time they reach Bakar, half¬ 
way between Lahore and the Indian Ocean. I find it, however, 
noticed by rfiy Belgian friends that tho Ravee, Behat and Sind 


Makran. If Ketch was in use an¬ 
ciently, it is likely to have given 
birth to the name Oedrosia,” Mek- 
ran, the south-western province of 
Beluchistan, was at tho time of Mas¬ 
son’s travels in 1831-6, subject partly 
to tho JAm of Lus Bela, partly to his 
feudal superior the Khan of Kal4t, 
aud partly to the Arab chief of 
Maskat. 

Kedge or Getche is an inland town 
on the Bhugwar. It was visited by 
Fryer in 1677, who says of it“ Get¬ 
che, in the Turkish language signify¬ 
ing a goat-village, which was on 
wheels; it is in a sandy valley full 
of shmbs, on which tho camels feed.” 
It is marked in Fryer’s in a 
direction north-east from Ormus. 
Masson says of it: “ Kej is the 
most western province of the Kaldt 
territory. It is distant from the 
capital Wenty-ono camel marches, 
and about seven or eight marches 
• from Gwddar on the coast. There 
is reason to believe that it wan for- 
meiiy a place of much importance, 
on which account the fullest inform¬ 
ation regarding it would be desirable. 
It is our, misfortune to know less 
about ilfthaQ any other of the Kal4t 


Khan’s provinces. Fr(^ Kej there 
is a commercial intercourse with tho 
ports of Gwddar and Charbdr on the 
coast, and a Kdfila occasionally passes 
between it aud KaliJt.” 

t This appears to^ bo a mistake. 
Kohistan, which is the eastern por¬ 
tion of Kirman or Carman ia, lies to tho 
north-west of Gedrosia or Idekran. 

t See the note on M ocran, p, 338. A 
letter from the “Lord Ambassador 
of Persia,” dated from Guadea or 
Guader on the 18th September 1613, 
to the Eaat India Company,*purgod 
the establishmeiit of a factory there, 
“which, though not in Persia, is 
under the Government of a tributary 
that it promises tlie richest traffic in 
the world, and ia free from the 
PortugaJs.” Guader ia said by Mr. 
Wheeler, in a note to his reprint of 
Piirchas, to be a telegraph station. 

• § De Last has here confounded the 
Behat or Jhelum with the Kabul 
river; but he corrects his tuistake 
subsequently ' in his account of 
Kashmir, ' ^ 

j| The Beas or Beyah (ancitot^ 
called Beypasha, tho H^haaia of 
Alexander) here ^paroaily iuclufllk 
the Sutlej, its confluent. 
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rise in the mountains of Cashmere, and have their confluence 
near Multan; but Multan is distant from Lahore a hundred and 
forty C 08 S, whereof two make a Belgian mile. 

The Mogul Empire is divided into thirty-seven large provinces, 
whereof almost all were formerly themselves kingdojns. Their 
names, towns, and rivers here follow, commencing from the western 
limit:— 

1. Kandahar, with a capital of the same name. This province 
lies to the north-west, and is adjacent*to Persia of which it was 
formerly a part; indeed it has recently been again taken from 
Mogul by Xa-Abas king, of Persia, 

2. Kabul, so called from its principal town, the last proviycc 
of this empire towards the north-west or north, is adjacent t(^ 
Tartary. Here the river Nilab* rises, which flows southward to 
join the Indus. I am doubtful whether •this is the same as the 
Bohat, mentioned by Texeira as rising near Kabul; at all events, 
it must be either the Coa or tlie Suastus mentioned by Pioleiny. 

3. Multan, from a metropolis of the same name ; having on the 
west Persia or Kandahar, on the south Buckar, and contiguous to 
the banks of the Indus. 

4. Hajy^an f or Haagickan ; it is bounded on the east by the 
Indus, on the west by Lar, a province of Persia. It has no town oi 
any name; it is said to be a kingdom of the Bolochos, of which 
nation we shall speak elseAvhere. 

5. Buckor or Buckar, whose metropolis is called Buckor Suckor, 
situated on {he banks of the Iudu.s, by which the province is 


* ilonnellsays of this river, “ Ferish- 
ta calls tho river on which Attock is 
built, Nilab, Amlm the lflue<Itiver 
There is so much confusion in Indian 
histori'^s, respecting the names of 
the branches of th3 Indus, that I 
cannot refer the name Nilab to any 
particular river, unless it bo another 
name for the Indus or Sind.”. Man- 
delslo, who travelled in these parts 
in 1638>40, a^es with our author 
in assigning name Niiab (which 
he also calls the Began) to the Kabul 
river. De LaSt agam ideutihes fheslD 
rivers below, in his account of the 
province of Attock. 
f Maurice, in his Indian Ardi^i. 
^ys he follows Bennell in calling 
Uajacan a oircar or division of Sin- 
dy, and <}t>uaiders it identical with tho 
ancientOxyoanuB.’* BetmeUelsewhere 
says landing Hajykan mention^ 


as one of the districts belonging to 
Bindy in the Ayin Acbiiree, and it 
being very clear that a largo province 
of the same name lies on the we.st of 
the Indus opposite to Multan, I can not 
otherwise reconcile these two ac¬ 
counts, than by supposing tbat'llajy- 
kaa extends southward, along tho 
Indus, until it meets the borders of 
Sindy; and that a small part of it 
was stibject to Sindy. In this case 
the province of Behkor must be con¬ 
fined chiefly to the east side of the 
Indus. No pMt of Hajykan is reck¬ 
oned to belong either to Multan or 
Oaudahar in the Ayin Aobaree." 

Mmsod states that Ashi Khan is a 
district of Eastern Baloohistan, fcfrm- 
ing a part of the province of Sahara- 
wan, and inhabited by tho Uodaiii 
tribe. This may probably be the re- 
mkius of the old province of Hajykan. 
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divided and wonderfully fertilised ; it lies with regard to Tatta north 
a little by east; on the west it has the Baloches, a wild and war- 
like nation. 

6. Tatta, from its principal city so called, through which the 
Indus, in passing, forms very msmy pleasant, and fertile islands. 
The river flows again.in one channel at the town of Sindo, cclc* 
brated for the number of its skilled workmen of various kinds. 

7. Soret,* whose metropolis is called Janagar, a small but rich 

province ; having as its boundary on the east or south-east Guze- 
jca4 oil the soutli the ocean. * 

8. Jeselraeere (which is aKo the name of the metropolis) is 
contiguous to Soret, Buckor, and Tatta, which lie to the west of it. 

9. Attock, from its metropolis so called, on the lianks of the 
jNilab. This river comes down from the north-west, and joins the 
Indus, which divides thiS province from Hajacan. 

10. Paug-al>, whose capital is Lahore, is a most extensive pro¬ 
vince. l! is also very fertile, inasmuch as it is watered by those 
five rivers of which we have spoken above; whence also it gets 
its name. 

11. Cassimere, Chismeer, or Qucxmir, whose metropolis is call¬ 
ed Siranakar. The river Behat or Phat flows through this pro¬ 
vince, and with many windings around numeroius islands finds its 
way to the Indus; or into the Ganges, as has been observed by 
some, though this I think less likely. It is a mountainous pro¬ 
vince, contiguous to Kabul, and somewhat cold (it is said to lie 
41° to the north of the equator); though when compared with 
Thibet, which is adjacent to it on the east, it may be called tem¬ 
perate. Eight leagues fiom the chief city there is a fine lake,'!' 
five leagues in extent. In the centre of this lake is an island on 
which there is a royal palace, fitted up for fowling purposes, as 
there arc great numbers of water-fowl on the lakes. By the side 
of the river,}: which flows through the lake in a westerly direction, 
are s^n trees§ of immense size, whose boughs resemble those of 
the chestnut, but the timber is different. When,cut into planks, 
the grain appears in the form of waves; it is well adapted for the 
manufacture of bows. 

12. Bankisb, whose capital is called Bei&har or Bishur, a pro¬ 
vince lying to'the south-east of Cai|hmere. 

13. Jengapor or 'Jenupar, so called from its capital, situated 
on the banks of the Kaul river, under Lahore and between that 
city and Agra. 

- I. ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■« -I,.., I . . . " ■ ■■■..■. .■■■I. II 

♦"This province is evidently the called Siirashtra. * # 

district of Sorath in Katty war, with t Lake Wulur. 

its capital Joonaghur; but it is bore | The Jheluw, or Behat. , - 

probably * intended to iijclude the § Probably the Deodar, or Hima- 
whole of Katty war. It was originally layon Cedar. 
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] 4. Jenba or Jamba^ (whose chief city bears the same name) 
lies to the east of the Fang-ab^ and is a mountainous province. 

15. Dely, with a capital of the same name, lies between Jenba 
and Agra; in it rises the river Jemini, or Semena as others call 
it, which flows down by Agra*and joins the Ganges. Delhi is 
an ancient city, and formerly the residency of the early kings of 
India, many of whose monunrents may be seen there at the present 
day. 

16. Bando,f with its metropolis of the same name, stretches 

from Agra towards ftie west. ^ 

17. Mai way or Malua, a most fertile province, whose metro¬ 
polis is Kantipore;J others call its chief town Ugen,§ wlych 
Tboipas Roe, an English Knight, calls the capital of Mai'wa, At 
a distance of one mile from this city is the river Cepra, on the 
banks of which is Calleada, formerly th^ palace of the kings of 
Mandoall This river is said to flow into the Gulf of Cambay. 

18. Chitore (with a capital of the same name) is an*extensive 
and very ancient kingdom. Its metropolis, whose walls are about 
ten English miles in circuit, is very much decayed ; insomuch that 
only the ruins of more than a hundred most magnificent temples 
and other buildings of almost boundless extent are now remain¬ 
ing. Achabai5[ the king of the Moguls, took this city from the 
descendants of the Ranna; the Prince, however, fled from him into 
the fastnesses of the mountains, and settled in the town of Odi< 
pore, and at length in the year 1614 was compelled to acknowledge 

• This may possibly refer to % Rantampore is mentioned by 
Chamba, a district to the south of Renuell as a fortress in the nortli of 
Kashmir. The city is stated to have Idahva. It is itsually called Riutuu- 
much decayed; iii Forster’s time it bor; and was used by Akber as a 
was the most important mart in state prison. 

this part of the country.” The geo- § Vjeiu is on the banks of tlio 
graphical position here given, how- Seepra, in the territory of Smdia. 

ever, appears to coincide rather with Our author is mistaken as to the 

Sirhind. It is difficult to identify course of the Seepra, which is a 

exactly either this province or the confluent of the Chumbul. 

twotMt precede*it; the three to- || Mandoa or Mandu is a huge 
cether seem to occupy all the eastern deserted city now belonging to the 
districts of the Punjab and the ad- small state of £>har in Malwa. The 
jacent country.- ' circuit of its ramparts is, according 

f The name ot this province iden^ to Malcolm, thirty-seven miles. It 
tifies it with fianda, or perhaps with is mentioned by Fenshta as the capi- 
the whole of. Ruodelcund, The tal of some of the Musalman kings 
phrase Used of its geographical posi- of Malwa. It is marked in Maflei’s 
tiou (ab Agra versus occatitmperUnet) map of the world, in his ** Mistorm 
sesn^ to place it to the west of hidicoi^ published in 1593. 

Agra; but it probably means that ^ The celebrated sack of Chilore 
the pit^Dce of Am teamed its by Akber occurred in 1668, when 
western h^ndaiy. Rennell, quoting upwards of 30,000 Rajputs and an 
the Ain^i'AkbdHj says that Bundhoo immense number of femafes of all 
lies to the south of Allahabad. ranks perished in the assault, or m 
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the supt'emacy of the Mogul. This kingdom is situated to the 
north-west of the province of Chandes* and north of Guzuratta. 

19. Guzuratta is a most beautiful kingdom and very rich. It 
is at present (says Texeira) called Cambaja by the rortugueso 
from its emporium which that nation frequents ; though its me¬ 
tropolis is inland, and is called Hamed-Evvatf', i.e., the city of king 
Hamed who founded it; it is corruptly called Amadavar and 
Amadabat. This very rich kingdom is watered by various rivers, 
as the Nardabahj which flows by Baroali§, the Tapto, and others; 
and possesses a great bend of the sea, into which the geographers 
01 a former age wrongly thought the Indus flowed. 

^0, Candish, whose metropolis is called Bran^rt||, or Burham- 
pur, formerly a residence of the kings of the Ueckan, and taken 
from them by the Mogul Emperor. It is a large and populous 
kingdom, intersected b}* the river Tabetli or Tapte which flows 
into the Gulf of Cambay. Contiguous to this province are the 
dominions* of Pertaspha*[[, a prince of middling rank and a tribu- 

the conflagration that followed. This only chief city of the Guzerata, well 
was in the reign of Oody Sing, Rana near as big as London, and where the 
of Me war. Tod states that ho retir- Portugals buy their commodities, 
cd to the valley of the Girwo in the take them to Cambay, a far lesser 
Aravalli mountains, and there found- city, and lade them at Qoa. ” Gam¬ 
ed the city of Oodypore, which has bay is described by Beuuell as the 
ever since taken the place of Cbitore port of Ahmedabad. 
as capital of Mewar. Rana Oody 1 Evidently the t^erbuddab. 

Sing was succeeded by his son Rana | Baroach or Broach is about 30 
Fertab ; and it was the son of the miles from the sea. It is still a port 
latter, liana Umra, who was com- of some immrtance. A factory was 
pelled to submit to Jahangir. The established nere by the Company in 
date of this submission, stated above November 1613; in 1615 the factor 
to be 1614, is given by Elphinstone writes to the Directors that “ Baroach 
as 1613—only 17 or 18 years before is the»chief city in India for basfcas 
the publication of our text. With and cotton yam.” 
regard to the founding of Oodypore, |( Borhaunpore or Burhaupiw is on 
the expression used by Do Laet the Upp®v Tapti. _ It was founded 
(come^it in oppido Odipore) appears by Malik Nasia king of Khandesh, 
to imply that the city was already in about 1414; and i^as a place of the 
existeuoe before the flight of Rana first importance during the 16th and 
body Sing in 1668. 17th centuri^a Banggam was the 

* Chandes is doubtless Khandesh, factor of the Company here in 1616. 
the province that follows Guzerat in In the same year Sir Tboniaa Roe 
the present list.' obtained a firman from Mahomet 

t Ahmedabad is mentioned in the Ahan, the Governor of Burhamj^r, 
journal of the fourth voyage of Uie for free trade at Baroach, without 
East India Company (written by customs or other dues. 

John* Joudain), under the name of IT This is doubtless a misprint for 
An^davar. See Saiosbury, Calendar Pertap Sha or Pertab Shah ; and pro^' 
of Uolouial State Papers, East Indies, bably refers to the Rajput state of 
p. 170; March 1608. Before 1613 Furtalwhur, which was at this tims 
an English factory was established mled by a younger branen of the 
here; add in that year,the chief reigning family of Oodypore, The 
factor (named Aldworto.) described it title Shah was doubtless confomed bj 
to the Company as “ Amadavas, the the Mogul Emperor. * 
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tary of the Great Mogol; of whose dominions this is the most 
southern portion. 

21. Berar, whose capital is Shapore* or Shahpur, is also one 
of the southern provinces of the empire, and is adjacent to Guzurat 
and the mountain districts of Ranna.*!" 

22. Narwar4 whose metropolis is Gehud,§ is watered by a 
most beautiful liver,|] which flows into the Ganges. 

23. Gwaliar or Gualoor, with a capital of the same name. It 
possesses a most strongly fortified citadel, in which noble captives 
are imprisoned, and* much royal treasure with a vast store of g'^U, 
and silver, coined and uncoined. 

24. Agra, so called from its capital which is not a very ancient 
city.. By others it seems to be called Purrop^ and Purbeth. It 
is a very great province, and situated in the very centre of the 
kingdom. Between Agra and Lahore, ifhich two cities are now 
by far the chief of the empire, there is a distance of 400 miles. 
The whole intervening region is a perfectly level plain, and the 
royal road is shaded on both sides by tiees, like a ple^ant garden- 
walk. 

25. Sanbal or Sambel (the capital bears the same name) is 
divided from the province of Narwar by the river Jumna, which 
joins the Ganges under the town of Halebasse.** From the con¬ 
fluence of these rivers this province stretches toward tlio nortli- 
west; it seems to be called by some the Doab, i. e., Interamnica, 
or the country between the rivers. 

26. Bakar, whose capital is named Bikaneer*f^ is situated on 
the west bank of the Ganges. 

27. Nagiakutj]; or Nakarkut is a mountainous province, and 
forms the extremity of the empire towards the north-east. Its 


* Skapore may possibly mean 
Saugor ; otherwise it does not appear 
to be easily identifiecL 

t Bbanna is mentioned by Beunell 
as one of the pJovmces given by 
Ptolemy. It may here mean the do¬ 
minions of the Banna (of Oody- 
pore). 

% Narwar o» Nerwar, a portion of 
theterritonesof Smdia, lyingbetweefi 
the rivers Sindh and Chumbal, Nar¬ 
war 13 south of* Gwahor. See note, 
p. 362. 

. § Gohud is soma miles the 
nor<£ of, Gwalior, and appears there¬ 
fore to bo incorrectly described as the 
capital of Narwar. The province of 
Gohud* which at ih^tt time possessed 
Gwahor as its chief fortress, was con¬ 
quered by Siifdia shortly after the 


Mahratta peace m 1783. Its revenues 
wore then estimated by Eennell at 
about 20 or 30 lakhs. > 

This nver is probably the Sin«lh. 
Purrop is described later as the 
province of Allahabad or Prayag 
** A veiy common early form of 
the name Allahabad. 8ambal was the 
province assigned to Sultan Mii/a, 
who accomp&nied Baber to India. The 
revolt of the Mirzas, sons of this no¬ 
bleman, led to the final conquest of 
Guzerat by Akbar. • 

t+ This Rajput state is evideifitly 
placed by De La^t too far to the 
east. 

U This province must have con¬ 
sisted of some of the sub-lltnaalayan 
valleys in the neighbourhood of the 
Kangra Valley in the north-east of 
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metropolis is known by the same name, in whicii a most sump¬ 
tuous chapel may bo seen, whoso Mooring is made of gohien planks. 
Here an idol is worshipped wnich is called Malta; and for this 
purpose many thoiisancLs of Jnd^ins yearly assemble here, and 
cut off small portions of their tongfies to offer to the idol. Jn the 
same province is Caliamaka,* to wideli great numbers of pilgrims 
resort. Here, out of very cold fountains and hard rooks, Mames 
arc daily seen to issue, before which the barbarous and supersti¬ 
tious vulgar prostrate tlicm.selvofi in worship, , 

• Siba,-f* wdiose metropolis is Hardwar Ifere the Ganges 
is said to spring from a n)ek, which the superstitious con)- 
mon*peo])le imagine to have the form of the head of a cow 
(these nations venerate this animal above all others) ; and. ou 
this account they bnlli^ daily in the waters of this rivm’. 
Jt i.s a mountainous province, lying to the south of Na- 
kaikut. » * 

29. Kakares,:J: whose* chief towns are Dankalcr and Purhola, a 
very broad ami mountainous region, divided from Tartary by the 
ridges of the Cauca.sus. This is the most northerly region of the 
empire, lying to the north of Cassimere. 


the Paiijab and south of Kashmir, 
Maurice says in his description of the 
province of Lahore, “ Nagracaut is a 
city situated upon a mountain, with 
a fort called Kangerah. Jn its neigh¬ 
bourhood is a most ancient and cele¬ 
brated place of Hindu devotion and 
’pilgrimage, where the blind enthu- 
sia.st cuts out his tongue as a sacrifice 
to the idol.” There is another cele¬ 
brated shrine of this name in the north 
*of Kipal, of which Rennell says :— 
“ Between Catmandu and these 
mountains [a Tibetan chain ] Giorgi 
passed by a famous place of worship, 
called by him Nogliocot, but by the 
Bengalese Nogarcot, and which gives 
name to a pass that leads to it 
through the Bootan mountain,s ou the 
north of Purneah!” 

* The name appears t’o^ indicate 
Kali-Math, a celebrated shrine of the 
goddess Kali, situated in the north 
of Kumaou. The Kalipani in the 
samexiistrict is a very sacred spring. 

t The position of this province 
is sufficiently marked by that of its 
chief town. Hurd war. 
t Kakires properly refers only to 


the uiountaiiious districts to the 
north-west of Kashmir, inhabited by 
the Gickers, Gehkers or Kakares— 
See llennell, p. 86. iThis province 
is mentioned by Mandelsloe as one of 
the Mogul dependencies, under the 
name of Kakires, with the chief towns 
Dankaler and Binsola. It evidently 
refers to Thibet; and yet in Ren- 
ncll’s time and long before, Thibet 
was tributary to China. Dankaler 
and Purhola are doubtless Lasstr and 
Putala ; the latter being the residence 
of the Grand Lama, and distant from 
Jjassa aibout seven nulcs. The identity 
of the names may ne seen from the 
following extract from Rennell 
“ M uch confusion arises from the ap¬ 
plication of so many names to this 
cental of Thibet. Giorgi tells us that 
the proper name of it in the language 
of Thibet is Baronthala; but that 
the Tartars call it Lassa or Ldhassa, 
Other accounts call it Tonker; and 
apply the names Lassa and Bai;on- 
thala to the district which contains 
Tonker and Putala. And, again, 
others give the name of Putala, instead 
of Lassa, to the capital of Thibet, 

1 U 
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no. Gor,* so called from its capital, is also a mountainous pio- 
vincc, in which rises the Pcrselis, which flows into the Ganges. 

ol. Pitan-|* or Peitan, liaving a metropolis of the same name ; 
the river Kancla waters it, falling into the Ganges within its limits. 
it is a mountainous province, stretching from J.anba to the east¬ 
ward. 

S2. Kanduana| whose metropolis is Kerahkatenck, is separa¬ 
ted from Peitan by the river Perseli. This province and Oor 
are the limits of the empire towards the north. 

33. Patna, so called from its metropolis, is a most fertile psos 
vince, situated between four rivers of which the Ganges bounds it 
on the wp.st, the Perbeli§ on the east; the other two arciitho 
Jemini and the Kandah. 

34. Jpsual,|| whose metropolis is Raiapore or Ragapor, lies 
to the east of Patna, and north-west of BSngala. 

35. Me vat,^ whose capital is called Narnol, a rough moun¬ 
tainous region, having the Ganges as its eastern limit. 

36. Uiiessa*’’'or Udeza, whose metropolis is Joljanat or Jeka- 
nat, the furthest province of this empire to the eastward, is adja- 


* Tliis ia perhaps Gorkha, a divi¬ 
sion of Nepal, which is mentioned by 
Renncll as’an independent state in 
his time. The Perselis is probably 
the Koosy river. See the note be¬ 
low on Kaudu^na and Patna. 

t This is evidently a province of 
Nepal; there is still a town named 
Peytau or Paithana, on the upper 
course of the Rapty, a tributary of 
the Ghoghra. The river Kanda is 
doubtless one of the upper'waters 
of the Gunduck; the name is spelt 
by Iilandelsloe CandacL As Pitan 
is described as contiguous to Janba, 
we may identify it with Western 
Nepal, which wo»,ld include the town 
of Peytau mentioned above. 

X The capital of this province is 
called by Maiidolsloe, Kharaek or 
Katenc. The la..ter name identifies 
it with Khatang, a town in Eastat’u 
Nepal, on or near the upper course 
of the, Koosy (called in the text the 
Perselis or Persely), which flows in¬ 
to the Ganges west of Purneah. 

§ The position of the Perseli given 
here as the eastern boundaiy of 
Patna, Appears to confirm its identi¬ 
fication with the Koosy given above ; 
the Kandidi oi Gunduck buiug the 


boundary of the province on the 
north-west. Mantlelsloe calls this 
district Porena, and has apparently 
confounded it with Purneah. 

II This province is called Jewal 
by Mandelsloe ; its metropolm and 
its geographical position identifies it 
with Kuiigpore, which was incorpo 
rated with the kingdom of Bengal by 
Husain Shah about the end of the 
fourteenth century. Patna appeals, 
at the time described in the text, to 
have included Purneah. 

IT Mewat is the hilly and woody 
tract lying to the south-west (about 
25 or 30 miles) of Delhi. THe inha¬ 
bitants have been notorious at all 
times for their predatory and warlike 
disiKJsitiou. The raj of Ulwar i.s an 
important part of Mewat. Nanioi 
was the last strongjiold of the cele¬ 
brated adventurer George Thomas. 

** This province may doubt’ess 
be identified with Orissa (the Uiuis 
are sometimes called Udras) with its 
capital Jagannath or Pooree. As it is 
described as the most easterly pdi’tion 
of the empire, De Laet erroneoiihly 
supposes tnat it is adjacent to the 
Mug kingdom of Arakan. ■ , 
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cent to the Maug kingtloni, whose iuLiibitauts are most ferocious 
barbarians. 

37. JBeugala is a most extensive and fertile kingdom,*which is 
bounded on the south by the Bay < f Bengal, into whicli tlio Ganges 
discharges its waters by four imrnftnso cliarmels. The principal 
cities of the country are Ragmehell and Dekaka or Daack.*' It is 
bounded by Coromandel towards the soiiili. It has Tnany ports 
))oth large and small, which arc frc<incuted by the Portuguese, as 
Philipatan, Satighau,-f* &c. It contains many provinces, amongst 
Avl.it'^pthe chief are Purop and Patau or Potan, whence some very 
}>owerful kings formerly took their name. 

A •writer who }>rofesses to have taken the names of the Mogul 
]>rovinces out of tlio royal books, enumerates them as above, and 
assigns to thorn nearly the same uainc.s, except that he omits 
Jeselmeeic. To fill up ?lie number of 37 provinces, he adds the 
province Rycli] on the borders of Bengala, having no town of any 
importance. 

Petrus Toxqira, in his account of the kingdom of Persia, enu¬ 
merates some of the provinces of India, but uoi nearly as many 
as those we have named. He mentions a province called Utrad 
with a capital of the same name, but does not indicate its position. 
He says also that there is a kingdom of Gaelic,§ which produces 
the finest hor^jes, thence called C’achis. lie appears to place fhis 
province to the north of Cambay ; perhaps it is the one 'we have 
above called Cbandis. * 

The length of this empire from north-west to south-east is at the 
least a thousand coss, whereof each one is equal to two or two 
'a,nd a half English miles ; two coss are computed by our country¬ 
men to be equal to one Dutch mile. From north to south it is 

. * ilajmahdl or Akbarabad ; and entrance of tho Balasorc river. JLt is 

Dacca. situated on tho banks of a river, and 

t Phijipatan is doubtless Pettapoli is known by a Pagoda to the west¬ 
er Piplcy, near Balasoro. This wa.s ward and a thicket of trees very 
a port of the first importance at tho near it. Pipley wsA once the mart 
time of tho opening of the Portugueso of this country; but the waters wash- 
aiid Dutch trade in Bengal at the end ing away a great part of the town, at 
of the letli century. Some interesting the same time that a dangerous bar 
accounts of the history of this port was formed at the mouth of the river, 
whilst it was in Dutch hands, were tlJfe merchants removed to Balasoro."— 
contained in the Dutch records of Satighau is obviously Satgong, near 
Chinsurah ; but these records were Hoogly, formerly tho most important 
surrendered in 1853 to the Dutch port in that river. It has been con- 
Government, and are now deposit- jectured to l)e Chittagong ; but its 
ed m the Dutch Record Office identity witli Satgong is fully proVed 
at the Hague. Pipley is thus describ- in a later chapter of tho pre-seut work, 
cd by MUburn (Oriental Commerce. X This is evidently a misprint for 
London,. 1813):—“ Pipley ,ia about Koch, i.c., Gooch Behar. 
six leagues cast by north from the § Cutch. 
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about one thousand four hundred English miles; for the most 
southerly portion is 20° from the equator, the most northerly 43". 
The fathers of the Society (of Jesus ?) say that this empire riiub 
from the Cambay shore towards the north to a distance of four 
hundred leagues ; and from ea^t to west, from Bengala to the Siiid 
or Indus, six hundred leagues. 

So far for a general description of the empire. We now proceed 
to give a particular account of the provinces, commencing witli 
those on the sea-board, 

Guzukatte, or, as it is now called among the Portuguese, C’ffi- 
baja, is a maritime province of India; a part of which juts forth 
into the Indian Ocean like a promontory, having on each sfdo a 
great gulf. Of these gulfs, the one on the south is eighteen inilos 
in breadth at its entrance, and graduall)i> becomes narrower. Its 
length is about forty miles, and its direction is to the north-casl. 
The boundaries of this province are, on the wc.st the Indian Ocean ; 
on the north a fine bay, and on the other side the provinces of 
Soret, Jeselmecre, and Bando ; on the east Chitor' and Chaudis; 
on the south the kingdom of Deccan. Formerly this kingdom was 
much more extensive, stretching from the Indian Ocean to Gualer, 
eight days' journey from Ainadabad ; and to the south as far as 
Daman. 

Its ports on the sea or on one of these gulfs are:—Surattc, 
Broachia, Cambaja, Mangorol, Patan, Diu, Keriraar, Nagsaru, 
Meuhowa, Dongessa, Dlasghan, Mangerolpore, Onnapar, and Goga. 

The revenues of this province are said by our countrymen to 
amount yearly to a hundred anti fifty tons of gold. The emporium , 
which is at present most frequented by the English and the Dutch 
is Suratte, which is distant from the equator 21° 40' north. It is 
placed on the banks of the Tapty (which others call the Tynde;, 
whidh rises in the mountains of Deccan, flows down by Barrampoie 
about 220 miles, and empties itself into the Indian Ocean about 
20 miles below the town. It is navigable for vessels of raoMerate 
size as far as tfie town. 'J’his town is of moderate size, containing 
very many beautiful hou'^es belonging to the merchants. Close to it 
is the citadel, of considerable extent, surrounded with a wall of 
quarried stone, and furnished with many engines of war, some of 
which are of extraordinary siz#. It has a single gate, which opens 
on a, pleasant plain, which they call Medou.* The city is 
open on the side of the citadel, but on every other side it is 
surrounded by a dry ditch and an earthwork. It has three 
gates ; whereof one leads to Variauw, where the river is crossed 
by these who are going to Cambaja; another goes to Brain- 

^ The Miudau. 
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pore; a third to Noosaray or Nassaray, which town is distant 
from Suratte ten coss, or (as our people say) six Dutch miles ; 
here many cotton fabrics are manufactured. From Nousaray 
to Gondoree are ten coss; and a little further is Belsaca, on 
the borders of Damaun. A short distance from the citadel 
at Suratte is the custom-hous^^ where the duties are paid ; 
close to which is a market. Hard by the town is a tankf 
cut out of the living rock, having more than a hundred an¬ 
gles ; each side of which is twenty-eight ells in length, with 
its steps also made of stone—a work truly admirable, whether one 
looks at its size or the elegance of the structure. In the river, 
about tliree miles from its mouth, is an island, which in the rainy 
season is quite covered by the water; on tJie north side of it is 
a station,J where ships of large tonnage load and unload, in 
latitude 21° 10' north. From this place to Suratte the river is 
navigable for ships of 50 tons burden. The citadel of which we 
spoke above, is on the right as you ascend the river ; on the left 
bank, a little below the city is a pleasant town called Ilaueli,§ 
whose inhabitants are called Haites. Their dialect is ditfereut from 
that of the rest of the people ; they are mostly sailors ; the streets 
are narrow ; the houses are high, and you enter them by certain 
steps. 

Balsara or Belsaca is distant from Suratte to the south about 
fourteen Dutch miles. 

(’ainbaja, the mart which is most frequented by the Portuguese, 
is situated on the inner part of the southern gulf, eighteen or 
2U Dutch miles north of Brochia or Baroche. Tlie road between 
the two places is dangerous and infested by robbers ; for the 

■* This ciistom-hoose at Surat is in the sea might ride in it. It looks 
called, in the contemporary records, now* more like a circus or gymna- 
the Alfaiidija. 'there is a curious sium, able enough to contain as many 
notice in a document preserved in as such spectacles would de%ht. In 
the India Office and dated April J616 their great solemnities it is jusual 
of the abuses done to the English for them to set it around with lamps 
at Surat by the Governor Zulphock tp the number of,two or three leagues 
Chan and the Judge of the custom- which is so many hundred thousand 
hon.se.” in our account.” 

t This tank is thus described by X This must refer to Swally, which 
Eryci in 1680^;—“ The only thing of was on the northern bank of the 
grandeur extant of the devotion of ^ river near its mouth, 
the ancient heathens is* a great tank § Fryer says of this :—“Ro Neal, 
without the walls of Surat, a mile in a mile beyond it (Surat) on Swally 
circumference, walled all about with side, was once before it, 'but now 
descending stone-steps; in the mid- abandoned to sailors and washermen, 
die an high place of the heathen. The customers then paid half .to the 
Many sumptuous mausoleums are Portugal^ who once a year came 
erected near its brink, with aque- with their provoes and reoeived thoir 
ducts to convey water ; with which levies.” 
were ft filled, the be^t ship that swims 
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inhabitants of that part are most treacherous, and extort 
money from travellers even in opposition to the commands 
of the Emperor. Cambaja is distant from Amadabut 3iS 
coss according to English authorities, by a sandy road through 
jungles and infested by robbers. It is distant from sea about 
a mile an^ a half or two miles, on a certain creek which 
becomes gradually narrower as the city lies along its bank for 
four or five miles. On the opposite bank is the village of Sarodo ; 
the intervening creek can be forded when the tide has gone out, 
but not without ‘much care and the help of an efliciont 
equally dangerous is the crossing in boats when the water has come 
up, on account of the violence of the tide, which is said to nrc 
hero to the height of seven fathoms. The city is twice as large' 
as Suratte, and is surrounded by a triple wall of brick. J t liu'i 
lofty and magnificent houses ; streets quite straight and paved with 
flints, and nearly every street is closed at night by a-gjitc. In 
the midst are three most spacious markets. The inhabitants arc 
chiefly Banians. There are so many monkeys here tjiat they do 
much damage, and often injure foot-passengers in the streets by 
flinging at them the tiles from the roofs of houses. The port is so 
much frequented, that frequently two hundred galleys are seen hero 
at one time. 

The metropolis of this province is Hamed-Ewat, vulgarly called 
Amadabat Or Araadavar, a city nearly equal to London in point 
of size, being six of our (Dutch) miles in circuit. It is in latitude 
23° and some minutes north, and eighteen Dutch miles from 
Cambay. It is built on a plain, on the bank of a small river, and 
is surrounded by a strong wall with many gates and toweis. It 
has a citadel large and strongly fortified. The splendour of the 
buildings in the town is e(|ual to anything in Africa or Asia ; the 
streets are broad and paved with flints. The city flourishes chiefly 
by its commerce ; for almost every ten days, two hundred carriages 
go £o Cambaja from this place, laden with merchandise of all 
kinds. The inhabitants are for the most part merchants, rich 
banians, or industrious artificers; consequently it would be 
impossible to collect here a larger force than G,0()0 cavalry. The 
gates are ceaselessly guarded, nor is any one allowed to go in or 
out without the permission of t^ie prefect. This caution is taken 
on .account of a neighbouring prince, named Badur,* who holds a 
position about 50 coss from this to the east, so strongly fortified hy 
nature and art that the Great Mogul himself was unable to eject 
him. , This prince at a former period, with a force of 100,000 


* This Is doubtless B&z £ah&dur, in 1661 ; but reinstated by the dc- 
a formidable chief in Malwa, who was money of t^e Mogul. . 

cojujncred by one of Ak bar’s generals 
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cavali), \\liom he had enticed by the hope of freedom and spoil, 
surprised Cajnbaja and sadly plundered it. 

Between Aniadavar and Trapen, a certain Rahia (Raja) lives 
in a mountainous district. He can bring into the field 17,000 
horse and foot. His subjects are* called Colies* or Quilleos, and 
inhabit the deserts, wherein they are able to preserve their in¬ 
dependence from the Mogul. On the right there is also another 
Raja, with a force of 10,000 cavalry, who holds an impregnable 
fortress in the midst of a desert; he is a vassal of Gydney Caun,*|* 
refuses to pay him his tribute. In the land around this 
city (Ahmadabtul) a sort of indigo is produced, which is called Oickel, 
iKjit, to be compared in point of quality with Bianensian indigo. The 
government of this city and territory is in the hands of a gover- 
nor4 a judge called a Cahi, and a Cutwal.(:j 

l>lot far from this City rise the mountains of Marwa,[| whicii 
occupy a .vast extent of country, extending 50 coss along the 
road to *Agra, and 200 coss in the direction of Ougen, being for 
the most part inaccessible in this region. On a peak of these 
mountains fies the impregnable fortress of Gur-chitto.^ This is 
a stronghold of the Ranna, a most powerful Rajah, whom neither 
the Patan kings formerly, nor the Moguls up to the present time, 
liave been able to reduce to subjection. The Indians who 
are Gentiles (Hindus), have the same veneration for this prince as 
the Romans have for the Pope. His teriitory is surrouhded on all 
sides by inaccessible mountains ; and every point at which access 
is po.ssible, is fortified with the utmost care. He can bring 12,000 
cavalry into the field at the shortest notice ; and possesses many 
fine and beautiful cities. 

At the distance of ono league from Amadabat may bo seen a 
very splendid monument, in which is buried a certain Cahi, the 

* Elphiuatone says that “ the hilly records of the India Office, Sultan 
and forest tract of Ouzerat was held Couronne) was Governor of Ahriieda- 
by tBo mountain tribes of Bhils and bad at the time of Sir Thomas Hoe’s 
Culis, among whom some Rajput embassy. • 

l)rititcs, mostly connected with Mewar, § Fryer says of tho Cutwal of Surat: 

had also founded petty states.” Such —‘‘The next in the executive power 
are tho .states of Dongarpur, Bhans- is the Cutwal, the Governor of the 
wara, and others ; which subsist at nitjht, as the other two great oflScers 
tho present time. Whilst the princes •(the Governor and the Cazi) rule the 
are generally Rajputs, the subjects day; or, nearer our constitution, tho 
are for the most part aboriginal sheriff of the city; for after'the keys 
non-Aryan tribes. are carried to tho Governor, it is the 

t Jengis Khan was the chief of Cutwal's business, with a guard of 
Qdzerat with whom the Mirzas took near two hundred men, to’scour 
refuge in their flight from Akbar the street of idle companions.” 
in 1566. II Marwar, or Joudpore. 

X Ptiuce Khurrani (aftejwardsShah 1! Chittore in Oodypore ; called also 
Jahdij, called in the contemporary Chittorgurh. Seep. 342. 
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tutor of one of the kings of Guzuratte. The Cahi himself caused 
the mausolem to be built; and he and three others are buried here, 
each in a little chapel. The whole fabric is built of the most 
polished and beautiful marble ; and the pavement i.s also of mar¬ 
ble. It consists of three courts * in one of which there are four 
hundred and forty columns of marble, thirty palms in height, with 
epistyles and pediments of Corinthian work. It is a monument 
worthy of a king, and should be inspected by all. On one • side 
is a tank, wrought wiAh wonderful skill, over which there is a most 
delightful prospect from many beautiful windows. 

Sarques or Sirkesa is a large village, distant from Amadahat 
about 3 coss, or one Dutch mile and a half. Here are the tom^s 
of th© ancient kings of Guzuratte, in a very beautiful temple, to 
which the Indians flock in great numbers^from all parts. About 
one coss from this place is a magnificent house with a most pleas- 
ing garden built and laid out by Chou-Chin-Nauw,'* one of the chief 
Mogul nobles, who here defeated the last king of Guzuratte in a 
great battle, and brought his kingdom under subjectionito the Great 
Mogul. In the village of Sarques a great quantity of indigo is 
prepared, which bears the name of the place ; it is second in repu¬ 
tation only to the Bianensian indigo, and much of it is imported 
into Europe. 

Subordinate to the chief city of Amadahat are twenty-five sudder 
towns ; and subordinate to these are 2,998 villages ; the villages 
render an accoKint of their revenues to the towns, and the latter 
to the metropolis. The whole annual revenue is more than si.K 
millions of pieces of gold. The governor of the metropolis in the 
year 1626 [five years ago] was Chan-Syan,-f- a most powerful vassal 
of the Mogul, who had assigned to him (together with his sons, 
of whom he had many) the command of 15,000 horse, though 
he usuclly maintained only five or six thousand. By this means 
he was able to convert to his own use the whole of these immense 
treasures. The revenues are mainly derived from agriculttjre; 
for in the towns fio duties are exacted on either imports or exports. 

By far the chief city, after the metropolis, is Baroche or Brochia, 
in latitude 21® 55' N. It is twenty-three coss or twelve Dutch 
miles north of Suratte, fifteen Dutch miles east of jOambaja. It 
is placed on the banks of a mrost beautiful -river, which descends 
from the distant mountains and flows into the sea about six (or, as 
others Say, eight) Dutch miles below the city. About four miles 

• Piirchas tells us, on the authority the Khan-i-Khanan, Mirzs Khan, who 
of Mildnal, who visited Serkesy in defeated Mozafler Shah of Guzerat ia 
1606, thai this Palace and garden 1684. See note, p. 358. 
were constructed by Chon Chunnaw; t Shah Jahan was appointed Qy- 
which enables us to identify the very vernor of Guzerat by his father iu 
corrupt nr me in the text as that of 1617. 
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below the city, op^aite the village of Hansot, whicli is oq th(^ 
south bai^ the river divides itself into two branches; between 
them 18 an island, in some parts half a league and in others 
only a quarter of a league in breadth, intersected by various 
channels. The river falls into the dba by two mouths, the dis¬ 
tance between them being two miles and a half. The city 
is built on a lofty hill and is surrounded by a wall; thus it 
is fortified both by nature and art. It has a suburb at the foot 
of the bill, which is itself as big as a city, and is inhabited by 
workiwen and sailors. The yearly revenue are 200,000 golden 
mamudas (of which each one is equal to teu of our sty vers). The 
land*around the city is most fertile, and produces every kind of 
crop. Three other cities, which now have their own governors, were 
formerly subordinate to tl^ one; Medapore, which is seventy miles 
inland; Brodera (which is also called Badgeeporc), distant three days* 
]ourney; and Jaunbausser, eight miles. From Suratte to Brocliia 
the road lies through the villages Periaw* and Cosumbay. Very 
beautiful gema are dug at a (Ustance of four coss from Brochia ; 
these gems are called achates.t The neighbourhood is pleasant 
and full of villages. It abounds with wood-palms, from which, 
and from another tree called Tarrii,J they make a certain liquor 
which they call Tarrien and Suren. 

In a town between Brochia and Amadabat is buried a certain 
holy Mahometan, called Pollfl Medoni,§ Hither flock "pilgrims 
from all parts of India, some hoping to obtain wealtif, some chil¬ 
dren, some one thing, some another. One may see these pilgprims 
travelling hither, some loaded with iron chains of great weight, 
others with muzzles on their mouths which they only remove for the 
purpose of taking food.. As soon, however, as they have piously 
worshipped at this shrine they declare that the chains are miracu- 
•lously broken, and the muzzles drop off of their own accord,—wi lie 
which is as gross as the superstition which causes it to be believed. 

Janbuyssar || or Jaunbausser or Giannifer is a large village, about 


* Purohas tells us that Master from this fan-paltn. the gone- 

Withington went from Surat to Bar- ric term for any spirituous liquor, 
oche by way of Feriano and Cosum- § A pious Musahnau win ipime- 
bay. '' ^ dii^ly recmmise in tUs name a cor- 

t Cambay is now the emporium rupuon of Bdutee Uudun% the name 
for agates, cornelians, and onyxes, of one of the most celebrated «saints 
which are thme wrought into a great of Islam. 'Be is elsewhem dalied 
variety of ornaments. The best Pir Muhiudi He oame from Medina 
agatesit are found in pectdiar strata, (henOe the nanm Muduni) at an early 
about thirty feet below the SUrhUsS^ period, and settled near Abtnedabad, 
in a small toact among the Rogpeepla |j Jumboosear is sitnated an the' 
hills, on the banks of the Nerbudda. beadhmd between the estuaries of 
t The Ihl-trae, or fha-palm. Shr* fdie Nerbhdda and the Muht- Its 
rt is the Tadi or toddy, extracted sea^port^Tunkana is distimt about 

1 w 
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mne or ten Dutch miles from Brochia, on tlie road leading to 
' CJftmhay. Here also is some indigo, but not of good quality. 

Radiapore, or rather Brodera,* is distant from Amadavar forty- 
two coss; from Brochia, thirty coss or fifteen miles (Dutcb^ towards 
the south ; from Cambay, as mapy miles to the east; from Jaun- 
baussar, fourteen miles. Radiapore was the old town ; Brodera 
'was built at a distance of about a mile and a half, and gradually 
absorbed all the population of Radiapore. It is a very beautiful 
town, built in a sandy plain on the bank of a little river called the 
Wassah. It is enclosed on all sides by a wall and by many jjjit- 
works. The inhabitants are for tlio most part Baneanes. Subor¬ 
dinate to this town are two hundred and ten villages, none more 
distant than twenty or twenty-five mileaf Of these by far the 
most important is Sindikera, about sixteen coss from the town, 
toward the east; here a vast quantity of*gum-lac is yearly col¬ 
lected ; it is brought from the mountains which are distant from 
the village about fifteen or sixteen miles. 

NiriandJ is a large town about fourteen coss from Brodera, and 
ten from Amadabat ; here also a great quantity “of indigo is 
collected. 

Oandeve§ (I am not sure whether this is the same as Gon- 
dorce, incidentally mentioned above) is distant fiom Suratte nine 
Dutch miles to the south, and three from the sea-shore. It is 
a little town or rather a large village, placed on the banks of a 
small river; its inhabitants are almost entirely engaged in weav- 
iug. 

In this province is the fortress of Joloure,|| built on the top of 
a mountain ; the ascent to which is by a pathway of three coss 
in length, tolerably broad and paved with stone. One coss from 


ten miles to the south-west. An 
agency^or sub-factory of the Com¬ 
pany was established here in 1614. 
Among the India Office Records is a 
letter dated Gembuzar, Januaiy 3, 
1615, from Christopher Farewell to 
John Oxwiche the factor at Baroach ; 
acquainting the latter with hils ar¬ 
rangements for the purchase of va¬ 
rious commodities at this out-station, 
and advising him of the despatch oi 
a quantity of indigo bought there. 

* Baroua. A factory was established 
here in 1614, but was not veiy (suc¬ 
cessful. The Surat factor wrote home 
to the Company in March 1616, that 
ha had “factorsleft at Baroach for 
providing calicoes and cottpn-yarn; 
purpa<^ed to have lett others at Bro- 
dvra for guiu-lac, but found nothmg 


there.” It is evident from the text 
that the gum-lac might have been 
obtained at a distance of sixteen coss 
from the town. , 

t These are Dutch miles ; equal to 
seventy or eighty English miles. 

t Now called Neriad, It is cor¬ 
rectly placed in the text, with regard 
to Bar^a and Ahmedabad. It was 
visited by Mildiial in' 1606, who calls 
it “a great* town where they make 
indigo.” 

§ Spelt in the modem mam Gun- 
devee. It is on the smml river 
Kaveree, which flows into the 
Ocean, some thirty-three miles south 
of mouth of the Tapty. 

II The fortress of J^lor or Jhalore 
in Marwarj on the borders of -Birohi. 
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the foot is a gate and a guard of soldier's. From this point to the 
end of the second coss (where there is a double gateway) the path 
is enclosed on each side by a wall. The fortress itself is entered 
by threew^ates; whereof the first is iron-plated, and the third is 
armed with iron spikes. Within* the gates, on the right is a most 
beautiful mosque ; on the left the house of the Governor on the 
very summit of the mountain. Here, too, may be seen a pagoda 
built by the ancestors of Gydue Caun, who were Gentiles* ; he 
himself, however, became a convert to Islanji. He overthrew his 
elder brother, and took this fortress from him, and gave it up to 
the Great Mogul. About half-a^coss within the fortress is a square 
ta^ik, cut out of the rock, said to be fifty cubits in depth, of the 
purest and most limpid water. A little beyond it is a nq^aidan 
shaded with beautiful trees ; and then, on the top of a pyramidal 
hill, the tomb of a kiifg named Hassuard, who is held in much 
veneration tin these parts on account of bis bravery in war during 
life, and of the fame of his sanctity after death. This fortress 
is about eight coss in circumference, and considered one of the 
limits of the kingdom of Guzuratte. 

On the coast of this kingdom, or rather on the southern pro¬ 
montory of the peninsula, is the town of Diu, where the Portu¬ 
guese have a fortress. Texeira says that this town is called by the 
Indians and others Diva (the final ‘e’ being slightly sounded); this 
word feignifies island (as in the words Ange-divef five islands; Nale^ 
dive, four islauds, which the Portuguese call Maidive; and many 
smiilar words). This town is also called, to distinguish it from 
others, Dive-New-Laka ; that is, the islandof nine lakhs. The origin 
of the name is as follows:—^The daughter of the king of this island 
once asked the promise of a gift from her father; and her request 
being granted, she demanded and obtained the revenues of one 
day, which amounted to nine lakhs Of the money of that gpuntry. 
The Portuguese! first built a fort in the year 1535, with the con¬ 
sent of Badur,§ then king of Cambaya ; afterwards they reduced 
the old town also, which remains in their bands to the present day. 
To the ehst of Diu, and slightly to the north, is Madafeldabar,|[ 

* The name by which the first here in his flight from Humayun ; 
Europeans in Ijidia distinguished the and it appears from the text, that the 
Hindus from the Musalfnans. ^Portuguese took advantage of this 

+ That IS, Panch-Dive. Anjedive circumstance to obtain his consent 
is an island about two miles from the to the construction of a f6rt. John 
coast of North Caoara, and fifty-one Bailye, the English Company'if factor 
miles south-east of Qoa ; it belongs at Bantam, wrote to the Directors in 
to»the Portuguese. July 1014 "commending ]>i« as a 

X Dm was long one of the prinoi- most excellent place for trade.” 

f at stations of the Portuguese in § JSabadur Shah, king of Guzerat. 
ndia. They first settled here in See the preceding note. 

1515.* In the year 1535, Bahadur || Perhaps the place ipcntioaed iii 
Shah, king of Guzerat, took refuge the accounts giveu by Piirthas of the 
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on a sandy bay ; about ten miles north of which is Mohar, where 
there are immense ruins, but at present very few inhabitants. 


The Province of Chanbis* adjoins that of Guzumtte or Cam- 
baja on the east. It is also called Sanda by the Portuguese. The 
road from Guzuratte through** this province is as follows :—From 
Suratte to the village of Comvariauw are three coss; thence to 
Mutta,*|* a very large village, seven coss; thence to the town 
of Carodej (on the north side of which is the river that flows 
down to Surattej,* eight coss. This town has a fortress ^nd a 
guard of two hundred Patau cavalry. Thence to the large 
village of Curca,§ ^hich lies on the north side of a river, twelve 
coss. Between the two last named places is the fortress of Beca 
with its tank and lake. 

From Curca to Nacanpore|l are ten coss; the latter is a great 
town under the rule of Pectosphavo.^ On the right may be seen the 
ridges of the mountains which we mentioned above as commencing 
near Amadabat. Amongst these mountains are the dominions of 
Badur, who possesses there many very strong fortres&es; insomuch 
that the Mo^ul king with all his forces is unable to reduce him to 
subjection. These mountains extend towards Barampore, and pro¬ 
duce great numbers of wild elephants. 

From Nacanpore to Dayta*^ is a distance of eight coss ; between 
them is a very rocky river, which can only be crossed with the 
greatest difficulty. Dayta is a large city, with a fortress almost 
surrounded By the river, and with a very fertile territory. I hear 
from my Dutch informants that Dayta ia distant from Baroda one 
hundred and twenty coss toward the east. 

From Dayta ten coss bring one to Badur,ff a foul city and a 
nest of thieves ; here a gort of wine is expressed from the fruit 
Meua, which is unwholesome unless it be heated with fire. This 
is theefrontier city of Pectospavi ; he is a Rajah or prince of the 


famous fight between the English aud 
the Portuguese uoder Nuno d’ Acun- 
has in Swally Roads in 1612. Pur- 
chas says The shallowness of the 
Bay gave occasion to the Dragon^ 
wmch drew mui h water, to remove 
to the other side, neere unto Meifdc-. 
fro^^ag^r Medhafrabadh, sometime 
a fau^bitie and walled, ruined by 
the MfTgol'e warres." 

* Emndesh. 

t .Mota is a village about twenty- 
five ntfles due east of Surat. Tm 
ca^^read however at present takes a 
disereht direction. 

$ This town appears to have 


been near the site of the modern 
Maundavee. 

§ This appears to be Songurb, on 
a small tribntaiy of the Tanty. 

II Nacanpore is now callea Nowa- 
pore, and lies between Songurh and 
the Weaterii Ghauts. 

IT See note, p. 343. 

•• Dayta or Dayeta is still a consi¬ 
derable town, on a southern tnbutary 
of the Tapty, and east of Nowapoye. 

+f Badur is at the present day a 
small town, about half-way betwecu 
Dayetaand Nunderbar, immediately 
north of arrange of hills. « 
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middle muk ; a pagan, inhabiting the fastnesses of the moii|itaios, 
which commence at Curca and extend over a great space of coun¬ 
try. He p::^esses two beautiful cities, Salereo and Mulm'en, where 
the coiaa/n^ed Mamudies* are struck. Both cities possess 
strongly fortified citadels, each approached by a very narrow 
path. On the right and left of this path are eighty smaller 
forts, to render the road more secure from attack. In the for¬ 
tresses themselves there are not only fertile fields, but also 
pastures. Achabar, the Emperor of the Indians, having besieged 
,.the< 3 e places for seven whole years, at last made peace with the 
Raja on the following terms, viz.^ that the latter should hold 
J^^canpore, Dayta, and Bodur, and should cease to molest travel¬ 
lers in the plains. Hence at present this prince is on friendly 
terms with the Great Mogul, and yearly sends him presents'; apd 
has given him as a Upstage one of his sons, who is kept at 
Baramporoi He is said to possess four thousand excellent mares 
and a hundred elephants. 

From Ba^ur to the city of Nonderbarf* is a distance of eight 
coss. Around the latter are to be seen many monuments; it has 
a fort and a very fine tank. 

From Nonderbar to Lingul, ten coss; the road is a very bad 
one. Here is a fortress; but one of very little importance, and 
the inhabitants are infamous for their habits of thieving. 

From Lingul to Sindkerry.J ten coss. It is a large* city, but 
unpleasantly situated; beyond it is a yiver, who%e water is salt 
and unwholesome. ** 

From Sindkerry to Taulnere,§ ten coss, by a road infested by 
thieves. The city is a beautiful one. It has a fortress adjoining it, 
and is on the banks of a river which is unfordable in the rainy season. 

From Taulnere to Chupra,|| also a great city, fifteen coss j to 
the village of Rawd,5f six coss; to Beawle,** a large to\^n with 


♦ Mamudies were only current in 
"Western India. According to Fryer's 
account, in 1663, two hundred and 
twenty mamudies were exchanged for 
one hu.idred rupees. De L^t in his 
chapter on the’^money, weights, and 
measures of the Empird, says that a 
mamudi is equal to thirty pice, an 
English shilling being equivalent to 
thirty*three pice aud a half. 

Nuuderbar is an important town, 
lying south of the Tapty. A factory 
was established here by the Company 
in 1666, when the factory at Ahmea- 
abad vms reiinquisbed. , 

1 Lmgul aud ISindkerry are pro¬ 


bably small villages only at the 
present day. * 

§ Taloeir is nowii considerable town 
on the north side of the Tapty, in 
Khandesh, but close to the frontiers 
of a small isolated strip of the 
adOminions of Sindia. 

(( Chupra is the chief tojvn of the 
outlying piece of Sindia’s territory 
mentioned alKive. 

IT Bawd is now called Arrawud, 
lying oh the modern road'jfrom 
Chupra to Buthampore. 

** Beawle is now called Yawul, and 
is still the next stage to Anawud on 
the same road. 
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a fortress, ten coss; to Ravere,* a large town, sixteen coss; to 
Barampore, ten coss ; from Barampore to Badurpore, a very 
beautiful city, two coss. ^ 

Barampore or Brampore,i* which we have mentionb4 above as 
the capital of this province, is arvast city, but unpleasantly situated, 
and most unhealthy on account of the low ground and the intem¬ 
perate climate. On the north it has a fortress, large and strongly 
fortified, hanging over the river which flows down to Suratte. In 
the river is a roqk in the form of an elephant's head ; the 
resemblance is so striking that it frequently deceives even the 
elephantsi^ themselves as they go to bathe. The common people 
among the Indians worship it, as they generally do in •the 
case, of other curious works of nature. Two leagues from the 
town is the garden of Chan-Channa,| a very powerful man ; the 
road leading to it is shaded on both sides Ijy trees. In the garden 


* Ravere is probably either Sewda 
or Burgom, which are the two stages 
on the road from Yawul to Burham- 
pore. 

t Brampore, Burhampore, or Bore- 
hauiipore, is one of the most impor¬ 
tant towns in the dominion of Bindia, 
on the north side of the Tapty. It 
was visits in 1609 by Fincli, who 
says (as quoted by Purchas) that it 
was“farij(B bigger than London, of 
great Trade, and faire.” Sir Thomas 
Koo passed through in 1615, on his 
way from Surat to Ajmir ; and he 
gives a full description of the town, 
and of the Court of Sultan Parviz 
(son of Jahangir) then hel<f there. 
He obtained here a Firman (pre- 
serve^hmong the India Office Records, 
and dated Burkampoor, the 29th of 
the month Teer and the eleventh 
year of the king’s reign) from 
Mahomet Khan—probably Mohabat 
Khan, viceioy of Guzerat—permit¬ 
ting the English to trade freely at 
Baroach. Burh..inpore,-having iJoen 
the capital of the kings of Khande^, 
Was a town of the first importance 
under^ the Mogul Empire, especially 
during the wars in the Deccan against 
Malik Amber. 

are told by Elphiastone that 
Mima Abdur-Rahim was one of the 
mod^ powerful Muhammadan nobles, 
bom at Lahore in 1556. When he 
oame of age, Akbnr gave him the 


title of Mirza Khan, and soon after¬ 
wards appointed * him governor of 
Guzerat. At the age*of twenty-eight, 
he was appointed tutor to Frmcc 
Selim (afterwai’ds Jahaugir) ; and in 
the same year was sent to put down 
the insurrection of Mozaffer Shah in 
Guzerat For bis victory over the 
latter (obtained, according to De LaOt, 
at Sirkesa; see p. 352, note) he 
was made Khan-i-Khauan ; and was 
afterwards made Vakil-i-Sultanat 
or Lord-Lieutenant of the empire. 
His daughter was married to Prince 
Daniyal. His influence was even 
greater under Jaliangir; and he w.is 
more than once joined with Prince 
Khurram (Shah Jahan) in the com¬ 
mand of important expeditions. 
After receiving a check from the army 
of Malik Amber in 1611, he Vetirelf 
to Burhampore; and being super¬ 
seded in his command by the empe¬ 
ror, he probably remained in retire¬ 
ment at the palace described in the 
text. Purchas tel Is. us that in 1609 
the crew vof the Jss€7ition, passed 
throxigh “ Bramport, where the great 
general 1 call Can Cannawe liveth, 
who on th^ 12th of October re¬ 
turned from the warres, with fifteene 
hundred elephants, thirty thoifeand 
horses, ten thousand camels, three 
thousand dromedaries.” Mildnal 
speaks of his victory over ,Mo/aft’er 
Shah. ’ 
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are the most delightful walks ; and a square tank, surrounded 
oil all sides by a wall, and shaded by trees. English travellers say 
that this tov-ti is situated in latitude twenty-eight degrees north. 
Some say«^at the straight road fr<5m Suratte to Branipore, going 
directly east, is two hundred an^ twenty-three miles in length, 
and that the inteivening country is very sterile. My Dutch 
informants tell me that the distance is eighty Dutch miles. 

Those who travel from Brampore towards Agra, at present the 
royal city of the Great Mogul, traverse at first a steep and rocky 
/oad pver the lofty ridges of the mountains "wfhich extend to this 
place from Amadabat. Then they come to the strongly fortified 
castle of Hassere* on the top of a very lofty mountain, ft is very 
large, and is said to be capable of containing fifty or sixty thousand 
cavalry. Within are very extensive' tanks and pastures. IPhder 
the last king of GuzuraUe it is said to have contained six hundred 
cannons. Achabar, the Mogul Emperor, reduced it after a very 
long siege. They say that the tank.s bred innumerable worms, 
which caused the people to swell and burst asunder after drinking 
the water ; and that this disease was the reason of their surrender. 
English travellers say that the fortress is distant sixteen miles 
from Brampore ; our countrymen affirm that it is only five miles. 

From Brampore to Barre,*f‘ a large village, is a distance of 
twelve coss, by a difficult road ; to Camla, a small village eleven 
coss ; to Magergom.J another large village, four coss ; toiCergom,§ 
a very large town, ten coss; and all this road is ^difficult and 
steep. To Berkul,|J a small village, thirteen coss ; to thw town of 
Taxapore,*[f eight coss. In this last stage, the river Narvor is 
crossed, which is believed to flow down to Broachia. 

Taxapore is a city of only moderate size; but it has a very 
beautiful castle. The river washes the .town ; but if you wish to 
ford it with camels, you must turn a little to the left. Here there 
are waterfalls ; and the channel is about an English mile in bfeadth. 

Fijpm Taxapore to Mandoa** is a distance of three coss; the 
path is a narrow one, ascending a rocky and precijpitous mountain 
(these mountains run from north to south). On the slope of the 

* Asirjhur. This fortress was § Eergom, a town west of the laat- 
captured by Akbar m the year mentioned village, on the river Koon- 
1601, when he appointed Prince de% a tributary of the Nerbudda. 
Daniyal (with his father-in-law, the || Probably Bulknr, a town between 
Khan-i-Khanan to aid him) viceroy Kergom and Mandu. 
of Khandesh and Berar. It was IT The river Nerbudda (which is 
taken from the Mahrattas by Colonel evidently indicated, under the name 
St^enson in 1803. Narvor^ in the next sentence,) js now 

t Now called Borgom, or the vil- crossed by the road near a village 
lage Bor. called Bamangom; this m^ be the 

X Probably Bheckergom, a village site of the ancient Taxapore. 
on the road from Asirghui'to Mandu. ** Mandu. See note, p. 342. 
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mountain is the gate of the ancient city of Mandoa; above which is 
the fortress with the palace. The walls of the cii^, however, 
wind round the mountain in a circuit of many mile.. On the 
left of the entrance a strongly fortified castle is conspicuous, 
and other parts ten or twelve other forts. For about two 
coss within the gate of which we have spoken the city is 
entirely destroyed, with the exception of a few monuments and 
temples; immense ruins are seen here and there. The old city 
extends four coss fro^ north to south ; and ten or twelve from east 
to west. Scattered about in the city are no less than sixteen 
tanks. The modern city of Mandoa is very beautiful, but far 
smaller than the ancient one. It has very many fine buildings 
constructed of stone ; and high gates, such as you will see in 
hardly any other place. As you enter it from the south, a 
beautiful mosque is opposite to you on ^;he left ; and near it 
a sumptuous palace, where four kings are buried in • richly de¬ 
corated tombs. At the side rises a lofty tower of one hundred and 
seventy steps, with its porticoes and windows, and s^ipported on 
magnificent columns and arches. In the northern quarter is a 
strongly fortified gate with a precipitous descent, and beyond 
it are six other gates, all well fortified and surrounded with strong 
walls. The wall is built with its barbicans on the right and left, 
although the mountain is difficult of ascent and appears suffici¬ 
ently fortified by Nature ; thus the position is absolutely impreg¬ 
nable. They .say that Hamaun the Mogul prince took this 
place partly by force, partly by stratagem, from Schec-Sha- 
^lim,* whose progenitors had taken it from the Indians some 
four hundred years before. This Sha-Selim, a most powerful 
king of Belly, had defeated Hahiaun and compelled him to take 
refuge In Persia Hamauif, returning with Persian auxiliaries, 
defisate^ Selim in his turn ; the latter, however, during the whole 
of Hamaun^s reign and a part of that of Achabar, maintained his 
independence by lurking in various hiding-places amongst <the 
mountains. Beyqnd the walls of the city there were formerly 
extensive suburbs, whereof only the ruins are now to be seen. 

* There is some confusiou in the tence. But the prince from whom 
names here. In the historical portion Humayun took hlau(ll^was not Shu 
of our author’s work (to which we eShah but HAhadur bhah, King of 
have alluded in the introductory, Quzerat. Moreover the text appears 
notice) wtf are infOrUied that Txeer- to imply that HutuSyun recovered hia 
Sha, the' ConqtterOr of Hhhi^yun— kingdom from the Same prince by 
obviously the iShir Khan or Shir Shah whom he had been deposed; tlje 
of our inStories->bore also t^e names error is, however, corrected in the 
2VA^-^s<)^sndFernWAAai}. The above-mentioned historical fragment, 
former is eSf^ently preserved in the which gives a very interesting detail- 
Shech,''*$ha Of the text; and is evi- ed acooimt of the circumsCancesr 
deutly indicated in the fbllbiring sen- 
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I fiud it noted by oiir Dutch people that Mandoa is fifty Dutch 
miles to the (jast of Broehia ; by the Eoglish authorities the dis¬ 
tance is sur to be one huudijed and fifty miles. 

Malwa bounds the province of ©handes on the north. It has a 
most fertile soil, and produces a great quantity of opium. The road 
to Agra, which we commenced above, is continued as follows :— 
From Mandoa to Luiudiaira, a small Saray (this is the name for 
an inn), four coss by a most difficult road. • To Dupalpore,* a 
•small* town, fourteen coss ; the road easier. To Ouglu,'f* § a very 
beautihd city, twelve coss ; to the village Conoseia, eleven coss ; 
to ^unenarry,! a small town, eight coss. The road iu this 
part is difficult and infested by thieves j for the barba-wans 
who inhabit the mount^iins on the left are continually lying in 
wait to attack travellers. The name of these barbarous tribes 
is said to.be Grasias.g To Pimpelgom, ten coss ; in the inter¬ 
mediate region, but away from the royal road, is the great town 
of Sarainporo,|| with a fortified citadel on its southern side. 
From this to the village of Cukra,^ which abounds in all kind of 
provisions and in wine made from meira,** seven coss. To Delout, 
a large village, twelve coss ; nearly half of this road is difficult on 
account of the steep and rocky mountains, and is also infested by 
thieves ; the remainder of the road is easy. To Burrouw-f-f a little 
village, seven coss ; all provisions arc abundant here, except flesh 
which is scarce along the whole of this route. To 3uckesera,JJ a 
little town, seven'Coss. To Syrangc,§§ one of the chief towns of this 


* Calletl iu the modorn maps, Dey- 
palpore, between Maudu and Ougoin. 

t Oiir author has evidently taken 
this itiueniry from a manuscript 
(probably au English one), in which 
he ha.s mistaken the en iu Ougeti, for 
lu ; and has consequently failed to 
identify this well-known city. 

t A modern maj) gives Suueiro as 
a village on thi.s route. 

§ The (Irasias are said by Thorn¬ 
ton to be •' sunk lower in barbarism ” 
than any of thfe other aboriginal 
tribes. 

II Sarungpore is on the right- or 
east bank of the Kallee Sind river, 
which is here crossed by n ford. The 
routg from Mandii to Sironj (as given 
in the text) here crosses the modern 
road from Goona to Mow. The 
alteration of the system of roads in 
this past of India is evidently due 
to the rise of ludore, Mow, and 


many places of comparatively recent 
origin, at the expense of Mandu 
and npst of the ancient towns of 
Malwa. 

IT This is probably Cujnir sr Cax- 
necr, at present one of the chief 
towns in Omutwarra, and near the 
modern town of itajgurb, the resi¬ 
dence of the Rawiif. 

** This is perhaps a sort of anisette 
extracted from the moura. 

ft Called in the modem maps, 
Beowra. 

•Jt This is probably the ford over 
the Parbntty, wliich is crossed in 
the locality indicated by the dis¬ 
tances given iu the text, 

§§ Sironj is an imjfhrtant town in 
an outlying portion of the dominions 
of Touk. It is, however, much decay¬ 
ed ; at the time of our autbdr it was 
doubtless large and populous. When 
Tavernier visited it at a later period, 

1 X 
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province, seven coss. The town is a fine one, and surrounded by 
delightful gardens, in which is grown a great quantity of betel. 

From Syrange to Cuchenary* saray, eight coss; Sadura.'f* 
five coss ; to Collebagc, seven coss ; to Qualerc,| tvt'ifeiVo coss, 
a pleasant little town, surrounded by tamarind and mango trees ; 
to Cypry§ seven coss ; the road is difficult, and infamous for tlio 
numerous robberies committed on it; the town itself is surrounded 
by walls, its houses beautiful and built of wrought stone. To 
Norwar|] twelve cos§, b;y a road desolate and infested by robbers. 
The town is built at the foot of a mountain ; on the top o^ the 
mountain is a fort, which is approached by a narrow path paved 
with stones and guarded by three gates, each defended by a 
suitable garrison. No stranger is permitted to cuter witliout a 
license from the king. The town itself is vast and spacious ; and 
the whole mountain is said to have’ formerly been surrounded by 
a wall and outworks ; for at one time it was the limit of the 
kingdom of Mando, and then possessed very many cannon. At 
the present time, the walls seem likely soon to become mere ruins. 


The province of Gualtar is on the eastern frontier of Malwa. 
The route, which wo have hitherto followed, is thus continued. 
From Narwar to Palachan,^ seven coss ; to Antro,** a very large 
town, twelve coss ; to Gualere, six coss. This city is the capital 
of the province, to which also it.gives its name. It is a delightful 
place, and strongly fortified. On its eastern side, on the summit 
of a steep mountain, are the ruins of an edifice in which it is said 
that many great men have been burieil. On the western side. 


there is a lofty hill, precipitous on 

it was still crowdoii with mei-chants 
and artisans, and famous for its line 
musliii^aud chintzes. When Tielleii*- 
th:\ler visited it, it was surrounded by 
walls ; these have now disappeared, 
but the fine ba^ar mentioned by 
him still remains. It was granted in 
1798 by ITolkar to Amir Khan. 

* This serai, on the road from 
Sironj to Gwalior, is still in exis¬ 
tence under the name of Guchnai 
Serai. From Sironj the route iS 
the text .appears to be identical with 
the modern road, nearly following 
the course of the river Sind ; and 
henc^ most of the places can be 
identified. 

t Sadtjrji is now Shahdoura. 

t Now called Kalarus. 

I Cypry is spelt in the modern 
maps Shepoory. 


all sides, extending over a space 

II Narwar, in the territories of 
Siudia, is one of the most ancient fort¬ 
resses in India. It is said to have 
been founded by Nal, rajah of the 
Kachwaha Rajpoots, who emigrated 
from Ayodhya (Oudh) in A D. 29.). 
It was taken in 1506 by blockade 
by Sikander Lodi. It has much decay¬ 
ed since it came into SinfUa’a posses¬ 
sion ; it is (lescribed^hy Tieffeuthaler 
as a fine and. well-biult city. At pre¬ 
sent a broad "flight of .360 stone step.s 
leads from the city to the fort; and 
the latter is still guarded by three 
successive gates. 

IT Now called Peraitch or Pala’ch, 
a small town at the ford of the Par- 
butty, a small tributary of the Sind. 

** Antro or Antree is a town about 
thirteen miles due south of Gwalior. 
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of six coss or more, aiul surrounded by a strong wall. At the 
very commencement of the path which loads from the city to this 
fortress, is ,iie guard-house, enclosed !>y very high walls ; hero the 
garrison^'Jfo always on guard. From this a narrow pathway, 
paved Avith stones and protected, on the right and left by a Avail, 
leads up to the top of the mountain : it is guarded by three gates 
one after another, each with its garrison. Before the fourth and 
highest gate stands the figure of au elephant* skdfully cut out 
of stone. This gate is most sumptuously huii/i of green and blue 
btoui ; on the top are several gihh'd turrets that shine brilliantly. 
Here the (lovcrno] of the place dwells ; and here also state-pri- 
h()i^i‘r6*‘f* are coulined. The king is .said to have three prisons of 
thi.s kind. The .second i.s at Rantipore,J forty coss from, this 
place ; whither the king .sends those Avhorn he has condemned to 
death. Th(‘y are for tdo most part kept hero for two months ; 
after Avhjcb the Governor brings them out, places them on the top 
of the Avail, and having caused them to drink some milk, casts 
them down ,headlong on the rocks beneath. The third prison- 
fortrt'ss IS in the fort of Rotas^ in the province of Bengal, Avhitlier 
are sent tho'.o who arc condemned to imprLsonment for life ; they 
A’ery .seldom rn.anage to c.sc.'ipc. 

d’he ridg(* of the mountain on Avhich Gualorn is built, is very 
f(*ttile, and has three or four tanks, and many beautiful odificc.s. 
On the side of the town facing the north-west, fallow aAd pasture 
lands ('\tend for a great space, surrounded on ail sides by a wall; 
beu'in are most beautiful gardeu.s and orchard.s. This town Avith 
it.s foit was formerly tlio boundary between the kingdoms of Dolly 
and il indoa. From Gualere to Meudaker, nine coss ; to Doul- 
porejl ten coss. ' • 

{To he continiBed.) 

^ This gate is well-known as the t Rintiiubor, in Jejiioor. * 
TTuthipuI, or eleph.mt-f;atc. § Rhot;i.sgurh in iSiiahaba<l. 

f ^ lere Akbav confined his cousin, || DhoJ/)ore i.s about tliirty-aeveu 
Abnl-Qasini, .sou of Iv.imrau ; Anr- niiJes iiortli of fWalior, The aiices- 
arig/il) confined hero t’lincc Moiad tors of the Raja of Dholporo former- 
aud his son, and the two sous of ly posscs.scd, as Raiias of fJohud (see 
rrince !).a-a j none of whom left the note, p. 344), the fort and much of 
place alive. * the ten'itory of Gwalior. 



Art. VII.—education IN BENGAI^l 

I F any one turns to this article in the hope of finding a discus¬ 
sion of the controversy on the subject of vernacular educa¬ 
tion, which has for some time been raging between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Bengal authorities, his expectation will 
be disappointed. We have had our fill of fighting, and now 
only claim the attention of those who agree with us m thinking 
that it is advisable to throw aside all party feeling, and consider the 
matter at issue without imperial or provincial bias, on the p^iin 
ground of facts, and with a single eye to the interest of the people 
of Bengal. 

There are personal considerations, to6, which compel us to 
preserve an attitude of neutrality. After reading an yidignant 
philippic in the Englishman, our blood boils to think tliat the 
government of this great country is entrusted t(j> a band of 
miscreants, whose feeble perverseness of intellect is only equalled 
by the baseness of their hearts; but when the morning post 
comes in, the delicate banter of the Pioneer upsets all our 
previous notions, and leaves us fully persuaded that Sir William 
Grey is the most incapable of rulers, and that as popular 
prejudice ‘will not allow us to slaughter or deport the whole 
race of Bcng/ili Babus, the least we can do is to tax them in 
their rising up and lying down, in their going out and coming 
in, and in whatsoever they do. Towards evening a thin! 
change comes. When the cool sea-breeze has superinduced a 
cakn and reflective frame of mind, the thought recurs to us that, 
if all which is said be true, the Allahabad cynic is a hireling 
who l^jis sold himself body and soul. Heaven knows to wdioni 
and for what, while the glowing eloquence of Hare Street i-5 
no' better than idle tail-lashing ; and the end of it all is a devout 
and fervent prayer that Mr. Chisholm Anstey may be allowiMl 
to do his worst, and by consigning both Lord Mayo and Sir 
William Grey to the dungeons of the Tower, 'divert our minds 
from the necessity of deciding betw^een the policies which they 
respectively represent. ^ 

Non nostrum tantas componere lites. Whatever our views 
may b<?, ‘on the subject of the Permanent Settlement and local 
cesses, it is very unlikely that we should make many converts at a 
time when every loyal soldier in each hostile camp has enough 
to do in burnishing his arms for the fight without wasting his time 
in listeniag to what ho considers the feeble .inanities of the adversary. 
We therefore refrain from discussing in detail, the financial aspect of 
the education question and prefer to consider a point which has 
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gi'ncraliy been too much overlooked, namely, what w'c arc to do with 
our money when we get it. The present controversy must, like all 
other hum .A institutions, some day come to an end, and it is 
pretty ct^iJiin that the funds -.fhicli are required will, from one 
source or another, be forthcoming wc may therefore perhaps be 
permitted to plunge at once in wedtas res, without stopping to 
strengthen our position as an assailant or defender of the Per¬ 
manent Settlement by discussing tli^mportant collateral (piestions 
whether Lord Mayo did or diti not prove himself to he a great states¬ 
man, in his dealings with Irish Fenians ; whether Sir Richard 
Temple or Mr. Strachey is more likely to succeed Mr. Lowe at 
tln^ Exchequer; and whether Mr. Eden was or wras not justified 
in going on to Poonakha. 

Leaving, then, for the present all questions regarding locaf tax¬ 
ation, we prefer to consAler the educational policy of Bengal chiefly 
with rcfe/ewco to the actu.al work which it has already done and 
is now doing, in the hope of showing that its errors and deficien¬ 
cies are su^h as seem to indicate the necessity rather for careful 
and gradual reforms than for any such revolutionary changes as 
have been sometimes a little wildly suggested. If the matter 
be looked at from tliis point of view, the first necessity is evidently 
a clear view' of the actual facts. We require to know something 
regarding the social and moral atmosphere of a Bengali village, 
and the economic relations of its inhabitants amongst'themselves 
and w'ith the outsiile world. Wo must in short inform ourselves 
regarding the present condition and real needs of the various cla.sses 
of the community, before we can hope to decide with any degree of 
certainty on the best means of improving their position. 

Tliis task may, at first sight, appear a very easy one, but there 
are difficulties which do not show th^m.selves on the surface. It 
is true that wc have held Bengal longer than any otij^T part 
of India, and that for .several generations it has contained not only a 
larg^ staff of officials, hutal.soa considerable nmnl'er of missionaries, 
planters and other non-official Europeans, who ciinnot have failed 
to learn all that is easily to bo known regarding the people 
{imong whom they lived. All this is true ; hut very little of all these 
storc‘ of kno)vlc'(!gc has ever been published, and still less of it 
is readily acces-sibie. If we couhj collect even a tenth part of 
what has been incidentally written regarding the social condition 
of Bengal in the course of various books and reports, wo should 
have all and more than all the information we require ; but there 
is*very little matter of this kind to be found in the nunaprous 
special treatises on education which have been published within 
the last few yeans, and eur readers will therefore perhaps pardon 
our going back for ,a moment to this elementary subject. But 
first, in order to avoid the danger of misconception, it is a.s 
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well to say that we have no fault to find with the writers of 
the treatises just referred to. The two among them whose 
names carry most authority, Messrs. Monteath ancM^owell, aie 
men whose ability and earnestness reqiiiie no praisWjf oms; 
and if, as we contend, the C|lucation question has been treated 
by them as well by others to some extent on a wrong basis, the 
blame must lie on other .shoulders. They* admirably carried 
out the special task with '^ich they were entrusted, and if their 
reports give us more information regarding the machineiy of 
public instruction than regarding the education actually in^jjait- 
ed and its effect on the people of India, our complaint lies, not 
against Messrs. Monteath and Howell, but against tho.se who^set 
their task, or rather against the system under which machinery 
is regarded as of more consequence than results. 

Nor is it with regard to education *only that a complaint 
of this kind can reasonably be made. Many of oui;’ readers 
will perhaps remember the September day in 1858, when all 
India was called on to njoicc and illuminate on occasion of the 
extinction of the old Conqiany’s government and the acce.ssion 
of the Queen of England to the throne of India. Some of them 
may have felt a little .sore at heait and vexed at being compellLd 
to rejoice over the death of an old and gcrif'ioius master, and 
a little doubtful whether the new system of government would 
prove an‘unmixed good. If so, they had some of the wise.st men 
in England tq share their opinion, and we cannot but think Lh.tt 
the history of the last twelve years has already done much towaids 
demonstrating its coiTectne.ss. During the.se twelve years thcie has 
undoubtedly been a great deal of what i,s usually called progiess, 
but in estimating the value of what has been done, it should be 
remembered that the imitation of European systems of adminis¬ 
tration and even the increase of cominerce and industrial produc¬ 
tion are not necessarily and in themselves advantageous, but only 
so far as they tend to elevate and improve the condition of the 
people. , 

If any one will be at the pains of comparing the administiative 
history of the last decade with that of an equal number of yeans 

* It ia true that some people ci ili- own part we regantSwilli feelings of 
cise rather roughly Mr. Iiov\cir!* gratitinle any one who in this (liy 
naive mode of calcul.ating the cost of and thirsty land affords us a heaity 
each hpy who passes the entrance laugh. Moreover, any one who is scl 
examination, by sinijdy dividing to manipulate figures as if they weie 
amongstthe successful competitors the facts, is sure to produce some brilliant 
■whole'expeuse of the schools in which absurdity or other, and Mr. Howell 
they are educated, and omitting from has probably done less in this way 
cousideraiion the ten times more nu- than most of his critics would have 
merous students who compete unsuc- done, if it had been their raelijneholy 
ccssfully or not at all; but for our duty to make bricks without straw. 
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an official generation or two ago, he will find that the principles 
of government followed during the earlier period, were radically 
different fr A those at picseii., in vogue. In those earlier days the 
iuitiativi?-v^as generally taken by the local authorities and on 
grounds of local exnodiency, Soinp practical evil having been felt, 
an attempt was made to remedy it. At the present day we have 
got far beyond this primitive and un.scientific mode of govern¬ 
ment. Our eyes are fixed not on India but on England, and our 
action often aini.s not so much at the reform of some existing abu.se 
. as aUthe imitation of some European practice. No one can read 
the clear and exhaustive judgments contained in the monthly 
vol^imcs of Uigli Court R(*poits without liaving the conviction 
forced upon him that, whatever may have formerly been the case, 
the mofns^il Magi.strate.s and otlier local officials of the present 
day are generally actifatcd in everything they do by corrupt and 
spiteful piotivcs. This is so evidently the case, that in criminal 
appeals one often feels that, if ju.sticc were to he done, the Ma- 
gihlrale on the h(*ucli should change places with the pure and 
honourable man wliom his persecution has driven into the dock, 
.and there is reahon to hope that, if this exchange is found impracti¬ 
cable, a compromise will at least be duvi.sod under which the .sclf- 
saciiticing men who under the existing system from motive.s of 
pure humanity act as pleaders in defence of the oppressed, may ho 
vested with judicial powers without at the same time'giving up 
those })ersonal relations with their clients which cual^le thorn fully 
to .sympathize with their misfortunes. So much, we believe, has long 
been admitted, but it is not so general 1} known, and this is tho 
point at which we are really driving, that not only are local officials 
ill general grossly corrupt and ignorant of the laws which they 
<laily administer, but moreover they, hi common with non-official 
Europeans residing in the mofussil and tlie natives of the country, 
are almost totally blind to everything that goes on before their eyes, 
and .the only knowledge wortli having is that derived by central 
authorities from tabular statements. It is true, that our local 
Government to some extent endeavours make use of the special 
knowledge—as their poor parochial minds esteem it—of its subor¬ 
dinate-, but p 9 r}iaps in consequence of this very fact it has now 
become evident that the Bengal Government itself, if not parochial, 
is at least provincial m its views, and that tho Imperial authorities 
who have an opportunity of comparing the tabular statenl9nts of 
Bengal with those of other provinces, are alone in a position to 
arrive at safe conclusions. So far we have already got, but,there 
is no reason why we should despair of still further progre.ss. * We 
all hope that the era of international wars and jealousies will 
some, day pass away, and Europe resolve itself into a confederation 
of the peoples, and wlien that blessed day comes, there is no reason 
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why uniform tabular statements should not be drawn up regarding 
all the nations of the world, and perfect political wisdom thereby be 
secured. This is in fact perhaps the mode in whi^ we may 
expect our hopes of a millennium to be realized. 

This, then, is the present method of administration. The Go¬ 
vernment of India, as the great central depository of tabiilar 
statements, or in other words of truth, casts its reflective eye around 
the world, and considers whether there is not some instrument of 
European origin wljich it can introduce to benefit the benighted 
pcopleof India, and our juries, our sanitary science,* our jail discipline, 
and our leproductivef public woiks, are in themselves sufficient to 
show that this system has not been barren of results. ^ 

In,other words and in sober earnest, we complain of the way in 
which the education question and many others have recently 
been treated. There has been too muen theory and too little 
fiict, too much machinery and too little regard for acknd results. 
Mere statistics have been taken as the basis on which to build 
a new policy, and scant consideration has been givep to the real 
needs and desires of the people. 

When we descend to the level of facts, the first point which 
has to be noticed is the extraordinary notion which is gene¬ 
rally entertained regarding the condition of the lower 
classes in Bengal. Theoretic philanthropists and Calcutta Babus, 
imitating 'their language, have so often told us in some¬ 
what general»terms of the miserable and forlorn condition of 
the ryots, and these accounts form such an admirable weapon in the 
hands of men who are hostile to the present Bengal land-laws, that 
those who know—as mofussil officers and planters do—the real 
facts of the case, find it hard to obtain a hearing. If men 
of this class were consultefl, they would tell the educational en- 
thusiastiS that the peasantry of Bengal are on the whole a de¬ 
cidedly well-to-do class. They do not wear warm clothes and 
read Lloyd^s Weekly Newspaper, nor do they eat bacon, or 
enjoy an hour’s s#iund sleep once a week in their parish church ; 
but, except in famine years, which in Bengal are fortunately rare 
and in its eastern districts almost unknown, actual want of 

* The term science h.as perhaps We are not, however, among the hopc- 
never been more gro.ssly misused ' fu] few who believe that most of our 
than wheij it i.s applied to the few state railways and canals will ever 
detached- facts which constitute the prove to have been profitable invest- 
sum of our knowledge on the subject ments. The ebb and flow of the 
of hygiene, with the simple and tolera- political tides seem in India to li^at 
bly obVious practical rules which on an average about five years, and 
have been deduced therefrom. the enthuaiahm for reproductive ex- 

t We u^e the term ‘reproductive’ poudituro will probably have given 
because it is usually applied to the place to soipe other craze before the 
class of works to which we refer, year 1875. 
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food is never felt by any elass of the people, and the peasant ly 
generally can,command as much food and clothing as they roiiuire, 
with such lodging as they consider comfortable, and not 
unfrcqiicTitly silver ornaments for their wives and daughters. 
Land seeking for rvots is far mose common than ryots seeking 
for land, and though Landlords acting in a commercial spirit may 
sometimes press their tenants hard, it has to bo done with a 
good deal of caution, because, among other reasons, a man who 
chooses to give up his ancestral bit of land and 9 pen up new ground 
• ('Isowhere, has no difficulty in getting as much as he likes on favour¬ 
able terms. The .whole social atmosphere, too, is conservative. The 
goi.’^ral teeiing is in favour of perpetuity of tenure, and actual rack 
leuts aro very rare. Nor is (be Bengali ryot w'anting iu inAoIli- 
gcncc. lie not only knows what his rights are, but is perfectly 
ready to go to law in cfefence of (hem, and though he will often 
pay inoiuthan onr laws will uphold his landlord in claiming, ye‘t 
a landlord gciuTally finds it hard woik to got anything to which 
ho is not eutUlcd by recognized and old established custom. While 
then wc do not defend the present state of things as anything like 
perfect, but would eagerly adopt any practical measures tending 
to render the lower classes more independent and self-reliant, to 
give thorn a higher standard of comfort, or iu any way to raise tlieni 
ill tlic scale ot liumanity, yet wc cannot pas.s by the distorted and 
exaggeiatod class of statements above referred to without pointing 
out their inaccuracy, • 

It may bo objected to us that all this is mere assertion, but we 
have no hesitation in appealing to any one who is familiar with 
the mofussil of the Lower Provinces for a confirmation of our views, 
and so long as the usual heart-rending pictures of Bengali! life 
aro only drawn by men whose knowledge has been gathered in 
distant provinces of India or in the course of occasional even¬ 
ing drives along the Strand in Calcutta, it is hardly worth Qur 
while to be at the trouble of collecting facts to demonstrate their 
fictitious character.* » 

* As an instance of the funuy mis- West could not hofie to rival if it 
takes which are caused by want of spent its whole levenue on nothing 
adequate local kfuowledge, we may el.se for a century. An hour spent 
mention having seen it.argued that sn the banks of the Piidda or one of 
Bengal is iu a backward and neglected its tributaries in watching the cease- 
state, as compared with the U pper less traffic which goes on ujlon them 
Provinces of India, because she can would have prevented such a blunder, 
boast of fewer good roads. Appa- It w the constant occurrence of absur- 
renfly the writer did not know% or it dities like this in the geueraliZhtiouB 
did not occur to him to reflect, that of our present centralized Govern- 
most parts of the Lower l^rovinces are ment, which causes it to be daily more 
provid^jd by the hand of God with and more regarded by practical men 
highways ot comnieice iu flic form of both official and non-official, .with a 
live!3 and khaN, which the North- feeling akin (x) contempt. 

1 Y ' 
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The iucorrect popular notions regarding the social condition of 
Bengal are among the greatest obstacles to a calm coQ^idoration of 
the edjncation question on the basis of facts, and we ha^- therefore 
given them precedence among the various obstructions wRich have 
to be swept away before any useful work can be done, but wild and 
delusive as those popular notions are, we doubt whether they have 
done so much towards misleading public opinion as the false 
analogy which has been drawn l)etween this country and England, 
and the thoughtless 'manner in which ideas and arguments only 
applicable to European life have been allowed to influence ffien’s 
minds, when they have had to deal with a wholly different 
organization of society. Mr. Howell, in his recent addresfin' to 
the •Social Science Association, expressed the opinion that we 
are iii much greater danger of suffering^ from the careless or 
apathetic neglect of tlie lessons to' be learned from the expe¬ 
rience of other countries, than from a failure to’ appreciate 
the full force of local peculiarities hidden under a super¬ 
ficial resemblance. In this opinion we find it impossible to 
concur. In almost every question of Indii\n politics, and not least 
in that of education, the greatest and most constant source of 
error at the present day appears to us to be the careless and 
inconsiderate importation of inapplicable European maxims and 
ideas. England, as every one knows, is above all things a laud of 
great manufacturing cities and of individual independence. By 
the gradual confiscation of their ancient rights and under the in¬ 
fluence of feudal land-laws, the people at large have been driven 
out of the heritage of their ancestors, while the land has been 
ma.ssed in the hands of a few hundred proprietors. Enormous 
wealth at one end of the social scale is counterbalanced by thou¬ 
sands of paupers at the other. The land is actually tilled by mere 
day-labourers, who, having finally lost all right even in the village 
commons, have fallen year by year to a lower level, till they now 
in some counties hardly exceed in intelligence and indf*pen- 
deuce the far ‘more comfortably housed cattle which they tend, 
while their only hope, after a life of ceaseless toil, is to end their 
days in the work-house. The thousands, who, in a healthier state 
of society, wouM be supported by the lands of our Marquises of West¬ 
minster and Bute, are driven av'ay to the towns where every walk 
of life is already so crowded that, but for the safety valve of emigra¬ 
tion, the pauperism which even now threatens to swamp them 
must inevitably have bred a revolution. Every boy in England, to 
speak generally, has to shift for himself, as soon as he is old cnorfgh 
to make his bread. If he can not shoulder his way in his own rank 
of life, he must emigrate or sink to a lower. Knowledge is power, 
and the man who is unfitted by education for any skilled eifiploy- 
meutj'has little before him but the life of a factory hand, a day- 
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labourer or a thief, and all these professions arc overstocked like the 
rest. And !\11 the time democracy is yearly coming nearer, so that 
the desire jf self-preservation urges us to educate our masters, wliile 
humanity forbids that any child should be sent out into the world 
to fight the battle (f life with no more hope of success than if he 
were blind or maimed. * 

India on the other hand is almost exclusively agricultural, and 
the family is still the social unit, so that no man has to start in life 
on his own sole resouices. Instead of having to carve his own 
way"*in the world, he inherits a profession or a share in a bit of 
land, and unless.some famine chance to come in his time, he lives 
an^ dies in his native village as his father did before him. There 
arc of course exceptions to the general rule in India as well,as in 
England, but it is the general rule nevertheless. 

And this is not the only or the chief difference between the two 
countries. ' At home the term primary education moans .somctliing, 
because when a boy can read and write, he has acces.s to the bound¬ 
less store.s of knowledge and thought embodied in the literature 
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of Jllngland. Books and newspapers are everywhere around him, and 
lie can hardly avoid coming in contact with new ideas. In this 
country the case is quite different, for a popular literature worthy of 
the name has still to be created, and it is an entire misaise of terms 
to say that wo educate or do anything towards educating a hoy when 
wo simply enable him to read the Mahahharaia for hiinkelf instead 
of hearing it droned over by a neighbour. lie aftk.s for broad in 
the shape of new ideas to wake the torpul powers of his mind, and 
we give him a stone in the form of increased facility in repeating 
again and again liis old world fables. Not only then is there no 
sort of comparison between the necessity for educating the masses 
here and in England, but moreover what wc put forward here as 
primary education is in fact no education at all ; and if jvc want 
really to learn what can be done towards raising the position of 
thennasses in India, the first thing we must do is to put out of our 
heads and forget all ideas borrowed from English life. 

There arc other misconceptions and mis-representation.s which 
have to be removed before we can find a firm foundation for a 
practical scheme of reform. Almost all writers on the sulijcct of 
education in India .have made it one of their chief complaints 
that, while great attention is paid in Bengal to English education, 
the mass of the people are far less instructed than in any other 
province, and it is almost superfluous to add that in support of “ 
tlTis notion the principal argument is drawn from tl)C statistics of 
educational machinery. Unfortunately, like mo.st other arguments 
drawn from tabular statements, it has very little in tile way of 
actufll fact to snpportiit. Vernacular Schools under Government 
managemeiil or supervision are no doubt much less nuiuCrous in 
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Bengal than in most other provinces ; but there is nothing to show 
that the proportion of the population who can read^and write, is 
less in the Lower Provinces than elsewhere. When Mr. Adams 
wrote his report on vernacular education, it was estimated that 
there were in Bengal about 10P,000 village-schools or patshalas, 
and there is no doubt that Babu Joykishen Mookerjee was right 
when he lately stated that in almost every village one of these in¬ 
stitutions is still to be found. It is true that the instruction given 
by a village Guru isi,of a very defective character, Sehodki, 

Data Kama, Ganga Bandhana, and Guru DaJehina, are undoubt¬ 
edly not works much calculated to stimulate activity of intellect, nor 
is the orthography prevalent in indigenous village-schools at all speh 
as would commend itself to a rigid grammarian ; but on the other 
hand it must be remembered that even in those provinces where 
an attempt is more extensively made to provide Government ver¬ 
nacular schools for the lower classes, a very small par/j of the 
whole number of pupils taught ever get beyond the lowest classes, 
in which the instruction given is little different froiji that of the 
Guru. Thus of the 98,211 pupils who were taught in the village 
schools of the North-west Provinces during the year 18GG-G7, the 
large number of 58,3G3 belonged to the lowest class, in which only 
reading and writing and figures are taught, while no less than 
91,325 were in or below the Gfch class, in which the official course 
of studies Is “ arithmetic (first four rules), a tale of rural life, 
map of the district, writing on slates.’' And there is one subject, 
arithmetic, in which boys are much more efficiently taught in village 
schools of the old indigenous class than in those conducted on the 
English system. The method employed may not be as rational 
as ours, but the practical result is a much greater facility in simple 
calculations and account-keeping than is gamed by the pupils of 
Governijient schools. 

We are quite prepared to admit, that even in the lowest classes the 
teaching of schools conducted on the English method is on .the 
whole better thaa that of the Patshalas ; but wo nevertheless feel 
bound to point out the absurdity of omitting these latter institutions 
altogether from consideration, and assuming that primary education 
is less common i i the Lower Provinces than elsewhere, simply because 
there are fewer schools of the^.lowest cla.ss in connection with 
Government. W’hether the proportion of persons who can read and 
write is smaller or larger in Bengal than elsewhere, we have no 
sufficient means of learning with any degree of certainty, and we 
therefore leave it open. This much however we do know, that men 
would not print books if there were no demand for them, and that 
Bengal hi which vernacular education is popular!}’ .said to be al¬ 
together neglected, is the only province of India in which an eKten- 
Bivc \ cfnaculai' press and a large and growing vernacular literature 
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liiis any existence. We freely admit tliat neither the newspapers nor 
tjhe books arc for the most part much to be proud of j but they at 
least argue the existeucc of a luigo reading class. Nor is it at all tho 
case, as 'tt> sometimes asserted, that this literature is only for the use 
of Calcutta and its neighbourhood. ^ Any one who knows anything 
of Bengal knows that books, and even newspapers, are to bo 
found in almost every village. 

Another point regarding which the wildest ideas are prevalent, 
is the diflferenc^^ between cducatiiig men in the cla.ss to which they 
• belong and educating them .‘fo as to raise them out of it—betw'eeu 
the de.sirc of education for its own sake and the desire to make use 
of it as a means towards worldly advancement. Tho simple fact 
wenclicvc to ho, that education never has been, and probably never 
will be, generally valued for its own sake in any country whafever. 
A Socrates may be found* now and then with a passionate devotion to 
the pursyit. of beauty and truth, and a considerable number of 
minds are to be met with in all cultivated communities which revolt 
against the JPhilistinism around them, and by striving to reach the 
realities which underlie the current shams and conventionalities of 
the time, show that they value knowledge for its own sake. But 
these arc exceptional cases. Among the great mass of mankind, 
wlicn education is valued at all, it is valued either because current 
ideas l egard a certain amount of culture as respectable and becom¬ 
ing in certain stations of society, or iKJcause it affords moans of get¬ 
ting on in the world. Vanity and the desire of wealtlj govern men’s 
aclifjns in regard to education just as much as in regard to every¬ 
thin}! else. If we want to stimulate the desire for education 
generally, or for instruction of any particular kind, we can 
do so generally only in one of two ways : either by making 
it prolitable, or by teaching public opkiion to regard it as respect¬ 
able and necessary. It is possible that in Kngland the compul- 
.sory education of a single generation miglit metamorphose the 
wlnile character of the agricultural cla.s.ses, and it is certain that 
in one or two generations at most it would produce economic 
chan}!Os in the exi.'3ting lelatious bcwcen master and man which 
some of us long for as the most powerful means of national 
regen ration, tl'ough the landlord class, or, as Matthew Arnold 
calls them, the Barbarians, are hardly yet sufficiently enlightened 
to relish the prospect, if they had eyes to foresee it. This is true 
of England ; and even in India, where the economic laws*of God 
and man are less widely different, universal compulsory education, . 
if«such a thing were possible, would no doubt be productive of 
groat results ; but for the present it is idle to talk of such Heroic 
remedies, and so little can be done in a single lifetime with the 
means which are really at our disposal, that we must resolve to 
walk by faith and not by sight—to spend and be spent in the weary 
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■work of hewing and digging and sowing, content with the belief 
that if our seed be good, there will a harvest to ijpap, though it 
be in the distant future. 

It may perhaps be thrown in our teeth that we are falling into 
the very fault reprobated al;)Dvc of judging Indian matters l)y 
an English standard, and we freely admit that England as the 
groat metropolis of snobbism and money-worship, and the one 
country in the world where nothing but w'ealth and social position 
is considered vahnablc, cannot safely be tjikcn as a measure to 
anything but itself. We maintain, however, tliat even in •those " 
countries where the beauties ol nature and art and the delights 
of human fellowship are more highly valued, and where men^arc 
not wholly absorbed in the pursuit of gain, they still educate 
their sous far more with reference to profit and social customs 
than to any ideal standard of human culture. In India at all 
events, no such standard is recognised by the mass of the people. 
So much, we suppose, all will admit, and it therefore necessarily 
follows that if the idea of compulsion be rejected, our, only means 
of inducing men to educate their children, even when the reciui- 
site machinery is provided, must be to show them that it is pio- 
fitable, and gradually to lead the public opinion of each class 
towards a higher level of requirement. 

If the existing educational system of Bengal be considered with 
reference to its present results, there is no great difficulty in laying 
one’s finger 04 its real faults and deficiencies. Even the highest 
and most successful class of students who may have employed all 
the means of instruction and won all the honours which our 
colleges offer—even these men do not generally show an alfo- 
gether satisfactory result of our tcacliing. Endowed as the 
JBcugali is with great acuteness and immense powers of steady 
application, he has a marvellous facility in acquiring a ready com¬ 
mand of fluent English, anil in becoming familiar w'ifli the 
results of E\uopcan thought. But his acquirements are for • the 
most part supo^’licial. llis powers and halnts of thought are 
not improved to the same degree as those of expression, and, 
however familiar he may be wdth the words of European writers 
and thinkers, it is generally apparent tliat he veey imperfectly 
appreciates the real sentimentg and principles whose outwaril 
expression he so skilfully imitates. His acquaintance with fact 
is large; but his faculty of independent thought and critici.sm 
small. What be wants is not knowledge, but the power to assimi¬ 
late ij. • 

This, however, is for the present unavoidable. The child is 
father of the man, and though a genius may bo found now and 
then who contradicts all ordinary rules, it i^ inevitable that the 
majority of mankind should be what their early training tended 
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niake tliom, aiul should thoroughly .'issimilato only siicli 
ideas as natiyally belong to the moral and intellectual atmos¬ 
phere ill which they have lived from childhood. The Euro¬ 
pean type of thought can no more luj spontaneously produced 
on the soil of India tlian the i'jiea of York Minster could bo 
inspired by Pauranic Brahmanism—and wc shall inevitably be dis¬ 
appointed if we expect our studeuLs at once to accomplish more 
tlian an external resemblance to an alien typo. The Hindu mind 
has many admirable characteristics, which the iruire material Anglo- 
’ 8axoft would do well to study, but it can only be formed and 
ilcveloped by the,gradual operation of natural laws, and it is idle 
to l^opo that Avc can at once create tlic moral purpose, the artistic 
sense, and tlic personal independence, which the nations of Europe 
inherit from our spiritual ancestors, the Jew, the Greek, anil the 
Germ.'ui. * 

Tlie British Philistine with his con.stitutional freedom and trial 
by jury, bis Evangelical or Anglican Gbristianity, lii.s dinner- 
parlios and lii« tall black bat, is about the blindest worshipper of 
nostrums and formulie that the world has yet produced, and it is 
no merit of his that he has a more genuine anil effective belief in 
European ideas, a firmer grasp of facts, and a more constant and 
abiding, though often uticonsciou.s, faith in the law and order of the 
universe, than a man by whom all such notions must iiavo been 
readied, if at all, through a distinct intcllcetual proce.s.s. • They aro 
the outcome of all the past history of Europe, Ap Englishman 
sucks them in with his mother’s milk, and hdiales them without 
knowing it in every breath ho breathes. Bat before izzut, for ins¬ 
tance, can give place to honour, some substitute must bo created for 
the traditions which have come down to us from the chivalry of 
our fathers. * 

What is wonderful is not that in .some points wc liavc ffulcd, hut 
the great extent, to which we have succeeded, and in all ,our 
schemes of reform the one thing most to bo avoided and fought 
against is any proposal to relax our efforts in irnpg-rting tho higlier 
education, without which all talk about the instruction of tho 
masses is mere empty verbiage. If the education of tho people of 
India means anything, it means the introduction of western ideas, 
and such ideas can only germinatg and become fruitful, when pre¬ 
sented in an Indian form, when assimilated and reproduced by 
an Indian mind. To create a channel tlirough which European 
ideas can roach the people of India, is tho real object of our higher • 
education ; and this it is which makes all thoughtful men ready to 
reform our system in every possible w^ay, to make it more thorough 
and practical, and to introduce if possible a moral element, but never 
to give it up. And ^his^ is a case in which theory and practice 
entirely agree. It is manifest a 'priori that iutclligeace can 
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only reach the masses through a highly educated class, and Ben¬ 
gal, the only Province where the higher education h^s been suc- 
■cessfully attempted, is also the only one where our teaching has 
produced any tangible effects upon any class whatever.’ Else¬ 
where we have taught a fev^ peasants and traders to read moi o 
fluently than they would have done without us, and to cypher,^ 
with less dexterity it is true, but in more approved methods than 
those followed in indigenous schools. Here we have dealt in ntnv 
ideas—the instruments by which history is made, aud it requires 
neither much intelfigence to conjecture nor much clcarntiKs of • 
vision to see which process is the more effectual. 

Our higher education, then, must not be thoughtlessly <jpn- 
demued for its inevitable failings but vigorously extended aiul 
improved as that part of our .system without which all our c\(m - 
tious in other directions would be merb waste of labour. But 
when we come a stop lower down, we shall find that more radical 
reforms are necessary. Over and above the men who.se knowledge 
of English is sound and real, and sufficient to bring them into 
-contact with European ideas in their original form, the country 
is covered with huge legions of smatterers who know just enotigh 
to make them very inefficient clerks, while they are (juitc in- 
icapable of intelligently reading an English book. Such knowledge 
as this may pay in the sense of securing a salary on which a 
man can 4ive, but it is evidently profitable in no other way. It 
neither benefitfi the mind of the man himself, nor tends to c.xtend 
intelligence among his neighbours, and the time spent in ac({uir- 
ing it would be much better devoted to the study of such sub¬ 
jects as can be taught in the vernacular. There is no reason 
why history, geography, arithmetic, and geometry should not 
be as well taught in Bengali as in Engli.sh, and there can be 
no doubt that most boys would spend their time much better 
in acquiring an increased knowledge of these subjects than in 
stuhibling over chaotic collections of fifth-rate English poetry. 

A certain numbof of unsuccessful English students there mu.st 
always be, but our aim should be so far as is possible to enable and 
induce those who do not aim at going through the University 
course, or at \ll events those who are not likely to pass the 
Entrance examination, to pursu§ their studies in their mother 
tongue. This is not an easy thing to do, for a knowledge ol 
English at present pays so much better than anything else, that 
it is the only thing much in demand. Boys are sent to patshalas 
to qualify themselves for practical works of one kind, and to schools 
in which English is taught, because they there learn wliat may 
secure them profitable employment of another kind, while for 
vernacular schools of an improved class there is little or no 
demand. No one wants them, no one will subscribe towards tlium, 
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and no one will go to them Avhen they are set on foot; this is the 
direction in which reform is most needed, and we believe that the 
University could do much towards it by establishing a system 
of verftacular examinations to be carried on at the same time 
with those which now admit bop to the position of Undergra¬ 
duates. To those who intend* to go through the University 
course, a knowledge of English is indispensable, because without 
it no sound teaching can be had in the higher subjects, and 
the Entrance Examination should therefore continue to be con- 
. ducted as it is at present; but there is Ao reason why the 
University should not also lend the weight of its authority, and 
the 'prentige of its certificates to' induce boys to pass vernacular 
exHminations, corresponding more or less to what are known as tho 
middle class examinations of Oxford and Cambridge. Nor Is this 
all that can be done. * At present a large proportion of those who 
study IJoglisli do so iu the hope of entering the service of Govern¬ 
ment, and as no test has to l)e satisfied to secure this end, boys 
hope that however slight their qualifications may be they will 
succeed iu providing for themselves if only they can secure a 
patron. All this would be changed if ministerial appointments re- 
<j[uiiing a knowledge of English as well as thoce of a higher grade, 
were given away by competitive examinations conducted by tho 
University. A boy who could not come up to the proper standard 
•would know that he had no chance of a Government clprkship, and 
might be induced to turn his attention to some other occupation. 
The .service^of private employers would still remain’ open ; but the 
servants or Government are so numerous that it would do a good 
deal towards discouraging smatterers in the way which we have 
suggested, especially if at the same time all mohurrirships and 
other appointments requiring a knowledge of the vernacular were 
given away at the middle class examinations. 

So much can easily be done, but a much larger questiofl remains 
behind—namely, how and to what extent we can reach the m£tss of 
the* agricultural population. This is tho point on which the en¬ 
thusiastic school of educational reformers lay thd principal stress, 
and it is in this direction that the greatest difficulties meet us 
whatr vor our stand-point may be. 

But here as* elsewhere our way will become much clearer if we 
get an accurate conception of thef facts with which we have to deal. 

It has already been pointed out that a good deal of th^ amiable 
enthusiasm which has lately become prevalent has been caused by 
a,thoughtless confusion of European and Indian notions, and w©* ^ 
shall find on going a little deeper into the matter thafc another 
great cau.se of error has been an equally thoughtless assumption 
that whatever is true of one part of India must therefore be true 
of the whole, * ' . 
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In the Noitil-West Provinces society is still organised according 
to the old indigenous type. English administrators have doubt- 
Ic.ss hardened into laws much which formerly only existed in tho 
form rtf more or less binding customs, but still society rest?^ on its 
old basis of village communities holding their lands directly 
under Government, and cultivating them by the aid of low 
caste day-labourers. Tho son lives on as his father lived before 
him, soldiering being the only trade likely to tempt him 
from his home. Governinent is still a landlord, and is as such 
constantly brought 'into contact with the people througli an 
elaborate .system of subordinate officers whose proceedings 
01'* necessarily carried on in the vernacular. There is no largo 
\ lonal clas.s and no special reason why any one should \^sh 
In stud" anything more than the rudiments of reading and writing 
n d lin", which arc sufficient to enablb a villager to under- 
.^taini and m.inagc his own concern.s, while they apparently, include 
almost .ah that is really taught in the tchsildaree schools. The dc- 
partno*". .t‘ public instruction having no temptation to de¬ 
vote itself to education of a high class for which there is no 
dcmantl, has labouiod chiefly and with most success among tho 
agiieultuial population, and though the lowest class of those who 
actually Iiantllo the plough and follow other servile employments, 
has not been reached at aU, there is no doubt that villagers have 
in very lafge numbers received some degree of elementary 
insti action. 

In Beng.al *the conditions of society are widely different, and 
whether w'e approve or di.sapprove of the policy winch has created 
them, it IS noce.ssary to consider them before we can form an opi¬ 
nion on any practical plan of action. 

In tho lower provinces with tho exception of Beliar, it may al¬ 
most be said that the old Hindoo village system is extinct. lu the 
( astern ftouticr provinces it never in historical times existed, but 
c\ 'Ml in the central and western districts very little trace of it can jiow 
bo found. Government being organized on the laisser faire prin¬ 
ciple, comes littje* into contact with the mass of the people. It is 
fhorefore not tied down to the use of the vernacular, but can cari v 
on its proceedings in the language in which its responsible agents 
are most absolutely efficient. This in itself is a sufficient reason 
why English should have been mbre widely stitdied in Bengal tluin 
elsewhcrq , and at the same time the Permanent Settlement has 
enabled* the Zemindars to create countless heritable tenures internie- 
' diale between themselves and their ryots, and thereby to lay tfie 
found.'dion of a large middle class supported on what, unilcr a 
system of periodical ro-assessraent, would have been divided be¬ 
tween the zemindar and tho State. No one who knows anything 
of tho .people of India, can doubt that if Settlements were made 
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jininauuiil iu other provinces, puttice talooks or otlicr licritahlc' 
iticiiiiihraiiCGs^woiild grow up there as they have liero ; hut nothing 
of the sort is actually in existence in the Noith-West rrov'inccs, 
ami C()nse(|ueutly there is no room there tor the) large niiilille class 
which here Pills the unprofitable (iflUot positively niischiovous) part 
of raidclle men. 

It seems to be generally supposed that our Bengal system 
of education has taken every man out of his proper (ilace, and 
led thousands of the low caste population to forsake their 
•auceslral callings aud follow literary pursuits. This, however, 
is a total misconception of the case, as any one may learn who 
loitis Ill's eye down the lists in the University Calendar or 
looks at the Establishment roll of any large office. A, few 
trades, such as that of the weavers of Eastern Bengal, have been 
utterly destroyed by European competition, and those who uudor 
other ciucmn.stances would have followed them, have been largely 
driven to seek their living as clerks ; but for the most part it will 
be found that English-speaking Botigalees are either Brahmins or 
Kayasts—men to whom something like their present position would 
have been assigned under the old ideal system of Menu. The 
growth of intelligence has deprived tlio Brahmin of most of tins 
alms on which in old times ho might Juivo lived, while commercial 
progress, involving the gradual introduction of the system of large 
capitals and small profits, has left comparatively littla room for 
petty trailers except for the purpose of retail distribution. From 
these and other causes tliero is iu Bengal a largo and needy middle 
class almost unknown in other provinces, and it is in consc<(Ucnce 
of the rcipiiremeuts of this class that the demand for English educa¬ 
tion as the most profitable form of literary culture has here been 
so great. • 

No one who has ever tried to got a decently quaIified,l<Jnglish 
clerk, on a small salary, will be inclined to think that the matket 
lias*yet become glutted with high class education, but at tlie sarho 
time there seems to be great reason in the arguinyuts of those who 
think that the time has now come when more can and therefore 
should 1)0 done for vernacular education, and that the village popu¬ 
lation should 119 longer be left with no better teacher than a 
of the old school. To sacrifice the jiigher education iu the supposed 
interest of the lower classes, would be simply to imdermino the 
foundatioQ on which aloue our whole system can possibly rest; 
but there can be little doubt that while in the North-West Pro- « 
viMces the thing most needed at present is the introduction of 
that higher instruction without which their whole educational 
system Inust be au empty bubble, here the direction in which 
additional effort is most urgently required is the diffusiou of light 
among the agricultural classes. The literary activity which has 
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already been stimulated will doubtless continue to increase and to 
acquire a more healthy and self-reliant tone. A channel has been 
creatc4 through which ideas can be admitted, and what we want 
is to distribute them more widely. This fact, however, is* neither 
new nor the peculiar property of any school of politicians 
as the enthusiasts of to-day seem to imagine. It has been equally 
recognized by every successive administration for some years 
past, and even with respect to its practical application few competent 
authorities seem to doubt that the attempt to improve the indi¬ 
genous patshalas which has been so successfully made under Baboo 
Bhoodeb Mookerjee, is by far the most hopeful measure which has 
yet been proposed. Here, as in England, educational reformers 
should make use of existing materials instead of attempting to 
build up a grand new edifice, and if we are content to work on 
patiently at the humble task of suppl 3 dng the village schools 
with more instructed gurus we are far more likely thereby to secure 
a really permanent result than we should be by setting up new 
vernacular schools, to which, when they were established, we should 
find it difficult to attract scholars. We can improve the instruc¬ 
tion offered to those Avho already want to learn, but it is only very 
gradually and by the influence of such indirect means as the 
spread of Bengalee literature that we can hope to make those 
who now set no value on education become anxious for its bene¬ 
fits. • 

Something ^may be done towards securing the co-operation of 
the people in our reforms by admitting the scholars of patshalas 
to vernacular scholarships, and so to middle class examinations 
and Government employment; but the education of a whole nation 
is a work of such magnitude that we must bo content to wait 
for many generations befcjre it can be in any considerable degree 
accompjjshed. 

And here the financial difficulty comes in. Village schools 
on' an improved model are expensive, and where is the mon^y to 
come from ? Tips is of course a practical question of the first im¬ 
portance, but it is outside the limits of the subject which we 
have proposed to discuss, and we therefore only insist on the 
negative condit'on that unless we desire to undo alb that has yet 
been effected and to make all ou^ future work void and useless, we 
must not hear of any proposal to sacrifice that higher teaching 
which ^allone gives our education. its meaning and use. By all 
means let us extend the fertilising channels far and wide over the 
thirs^ plain, but we must not at the same time render ourselves 
ridiculous and our labours fruitless by damming up the water 
of life at the fountain-head. 
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A fter the death of Runjeet Sing, the Punjab was a pvcy to 
political convulsions. The* successive governments found 
that they possessed merely the semblance of power, and that tlio 
whole authority of tho State was vested in the Khalsa army. And 
ultimately the durbar at Lahore, finding that the only chance of 
. maintaining its political existence was to conimit^tho rebellious troops 
to a foreign war, declared hostilities with the British government 
and provoked a contest which ended in the discomfiture of the Sikh.s, 
the'•partial destruction of the Khalsa army, and the formation of a 
native government under the control of a resident at Lahore. 'The 
last few years of this tutbulent period were extremely favorable to 
the success.of a crescentade; and tho Wahhabis had every hope of 
success. They gained possession of Balakote, and were preparing 
to make a second attack on Mozufferabad when tho defection of 
Zain-ul-abdin with his followers gave a temporary check to tho 
movement. The then throe great leaders of tho crescentaders were 
Wilayat Ali, Inayat Ali, and Muksud Ali, all inhabitants of Bohar. 
Inayat Ali was inclined to support Maulavi Qadir; but Muksud 
Ali declared his intention of abandoning ihe jihad and returning to 
Bengal, unless the reappearance of Sayyid Ahmad was repudiated, 
and arrangements were made to carry on the crescentade in tho 
name of some loader whose existence was not open to question. 
Wilayat Ali was appointed leader, and the war was resumed. A 
second attack on Mozufferabad was successful, and the Sikhs were 
driven southwards, closely pursued by the crescentaders, and a large 
body of tho Pathans who, hearing of the victory, had joined them. 
They attempted to make a stand at Mansera, but were again 
defeated; and in a short time the Wahhabis firmly esif!ibli.shcd 
their dominion over a large extent of territory along the *hift 
banl^ of the Indus, stretching from Hurreopore to Kagan, from 
Sittaua to Cashmere. But the destruction of the Khalsa army and 
the formation of a new Sikh power under the protection of 
the Bi itish Gqvernment, rendered it impossible for them to retain 
possession of, their conquests; and, in 1847, the whole body of the 
crescentaders, with the exceptioi/of Mir Aulad Ali who escaped 
with a few followers to Sittana, surrendered to Mr. Agncw,at Hur- 
reepore. Maulavis Wilayat Ali and Inayat Ali were forwafded in 
cqstody to their homes in Azimabad, and on their arrival they 
were tound down in bail of ten thousand rupees not td leavte tho 
city of Patna for four years ; but no measures were taken to see 
that,the conditions of the bail-bond were adhered to; and after 
some few months’ inactivity they entered into communicatiqn with 
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Mir Aiilad Ali at Sit tana, and determined on making an etfort tu 
regain their lost power in the North-West. ^ 

In the beginning of 1850 it was brought to the notice of Ihc 
magistrate of Rajshahyc, that Inayat Ali who had been Torrneily 
turned out of the district for preaching sedition had returned and 
was engaged in enrolling crescehtaders. On an enquiry being insti¬ 
tuted Inayat Ali absconded and fled to Patna, and an order fur 
his arrest was forwarded to the magistrate of that district. Although 
Inayat Ali had withdrawn from Rajshahye, his local influence was 
unimpaired. In a days the magistrate repented of his decision, 
and in a proceeding of March 185(i, he recorded that as it appeared 
from the police reports, that Inayat Ali was a harmless individual, 
his'arrcst was deemed unnecessary, and directed that the complainant 
should be forwarded by the local police, apparently with the intention 
of calling on him to show cause for preferi'ing the charge. A copy 
of this proceeding was forwarded to the magistrate of .Pi\tna; but 
this officer, more conversant with the designs of the Patna Maulavis 
than the magistrate of Rajshahye, declined to believe m the liarm- 
lessncss of Inayat Ali, and again bound him down not to leave 
Patna in a bond of one thousand rupees. ' Finding the Bengal 
authorities were awakened to the nature of his proceedings, Inayat 
Ali fled to the North-West and, joining the crescentaders, who Inul 
assembled at Sittana, assumed the command of the Wahhabi 
colony as the representative of his elder brother Wilayat Ali. In 
the cud of 1850 Wilayat Ali, Avith his family and about 80 fol¬ 
lowers, proceeded to Sittana. He moved his camp by easy marches 
towards the frontier, and remained a considerable time preaching 
in each large town on the way. In Delhi, his sermons seem to 
have attracted considerable attention, and it is said that he preached 
jihad in the presence of tUe king, and obtained his approbation. 

In the same leisurely manner Wilayat Ali moved from Delhi, 
and arrived in Sittana without obstruction from the district officers. 
Iy'one place only—near Kubbul—was any attempt made by the po¬ 
lice to prevent his march to the frontier. The crescentaders escaped, 
but some of theif camels laden with oaggage, were seized and for¬ 
warded to the Deputy Commissioner at Peshawar, who returned 
them with an order that they should be given up tg their owners. 

The ease and security with which Inayat Ali,and Wilayat 
Ali, who four years before hdd been forwarded in custody to 
Patna, ijoarched through nearly the whole length of India, is a 
striking commentary on British rule in India. It shows the great 
gulf between the rulers and the governed ;—how little care is takpn 
to knbw- anything of even the most dangerous sects. The war of Say- 
yid Ahmad, the rebellion at Baraset, the resistance and subsequent 
surrender of the fanatics at Hurreepore were forgotten as sqou as 
over \ {jind the Government awoke when it wUs too late to find that 
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the Patna Maulavjs had returned to Sittana ii disturb and agitato 
the minds of tjie hill tribes ! 

The arrival of Wilayat Ali, instead of being an accession of 
strength,* was a cause of disunion. He had not imbibed tlio ran¬ 
corous feeling towards the British government which was charac¬ 
teristic of his brother. His religious enthusiasm was not of that 
wild, fanatical kind which loses all control and spurns worldly pru¬ 
dence as a religions weakness. He had travelled through CVntral 
India, the Deccan, Bombay and Sind, and learned to estimate 
• more iruly than liis brother the pmver of the Biitish Government, 
which had scattered the Maliratta horsemen, ,supprc.s.s('d tho 
Miisulman Pindarics, curbed tho Annr.s of Sind, and destroyed 
the ^ikh.s ; and having satisfied hi.s conscience by Hoeing from a 
Kafir country, lie desired to live at peace until tho rc-appoaranco 
of Sayyid Ahmad, or the number of his followers rendered suc- 
ces.s probaWe. Ho urged the impossibility of such a small body of 
crcscentaders, as had assembled, ever con(|iKTing India, and pointed 
out that any,premature movement would only open tho eyes of 
the British Government, which if once aron.scd thoroughly to 
the nature of their proceedings, would cut off their supi)lies 
ami prohibit their subjects from supporting the jihad. But to 
Inayat Ali, a narrow-minded fanatic who possessed far loss 
experience than his brother, such a course of conduct appeared 
an error—a want of faith in religion and tho rank of Sayytd Ahmad. 
The prophet though not of higher rank than tho imam Mehdi, 
had conquered Arabia w’itli a few followers : wliat had occurred 
once might well happen again ; all that was necessary was faith, 
and the result was certain. Tims ho advocated the prosecution 
of a jihad against India, and refused to surrender tho conimand in 
favour of his recreant brother. The'* colony was soon thrown 
into confusion. The Bengal lees supported tlie claims yf their 
2 iir Ina 3 'at Ali; the more numerous Hindustanis sustained tho 
cau!^ of his brother. The quarrel ran high, and the crcscc’S- 
taders who had joined together in order to subjugate India, woro 
about to spend Hieir strength in an intestine war, when tho 
good sense of Wilayat Ali prevailed and procured an amicable 
settlement of the dispute. Advancing in front of tho contending 
parties he prayed that the Lord would help them in their hour 
of need and prevent a war of nrotbor again-st hrotlior. Both 
friends and enemies affected by his conduct abaudmicd thiif wea¬ 
pons, and Inayat Ali perceiving the hopeles.snes8 of his cause, abdi¬ 
cated tlie caliphate in favour of his brother and dopar^id a 
few followers to seek a retreat in the territories of tho Atihoond 
of Swat, with whom lie was on terms of intimate friendship. 

After visiting the Akhoond, Inayat Ali settled down in Mudda- 
*bf^yl a village of Bonair on tho banks of the Bonair rivcr,'a>vait- 
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ing an opportunity ^*0 carry out his designs. CirQirastances favotired 
him. In a few months Wilayat Ali sickened ancj died, and the 
only, obstruction to the leadership of the croscentadera was 
removed. And now the' time had arrived when it was‘necessary 
for the Wahhabis—British subjects—to decide whether they would 
live in peace with their rulers, or look upon them as religious 
enemies whom they felt bound to exterminate. Up to this time 
it cannot be said that they had taken an actively hostile part 
against Government without provocation. For several years they 
had remained inactive in Sind, and although they had joindd Dost 
Muhummad Khan in the Cabul war and fought against us at 
Ghazni, they had acted under great local pressure. The circum¬ 
stances too were different. The avowed purpose of the Cabifl war 
was the destruction of the Muhammadan kingdom, and the Wahha¬ 
bis in attempting to repel the invaders Were only assisting their 
brethren in defending themselves from the unprovoked attack of 
an infidel power. 

According to the traditions of Islam, the Creator ^is not looked 
upon as a being who, far removed from the minor cares of indi¬ 
viduals, gives forth unalterable decrees ; but rather as a wise tutor, 
a kind parent, who adapts his teachings to the capacity of his 
pupils, and assists them in every difficulty. His ordinances have 
not been given forth once for all but at different times, to suit the 
different 'stages of human intelligence, and have been recalled 
when the necessity for them ceased. Religion is not based on 
unchangeable decrees wide-spread in their application ; but is 
considered as gradually advancing under Abraham, Moses and 
Christ, and attaining-perfection in the time of Muhammad the ' 
last of the prophets. Up to the time of Muhammad tradition was 
not vory favorable to religious intolerance. The right to repel force 
by forep was foreign to it. The faithful were bound to passive 
obedience, so long as it was possible with the exercise of their 
religion ; and it was only when they were constrained to choose 
between their fttith or the world, that they were justified in aban¬ 
doning their homes, and fleeing into some other country where they 
could enjoy religious freedom. This was the course pursued by Moses, 
and afterward.> adopted in the early days of Islam. ^ When persecu¬ 
tion first broke out in Mecca, the early converts fled to the 
south of Egypt. And this, succeeded as it iVas by the flight of 
the pre^het to Medina, established as a rule of conduct for the 
guidance of Muhammadans, that they should abandon any country 
in which ,the exercise of their religion is attended with dangcf to 
themsolves. The idea of promulgating religion by the sword, had 
not as yet' taken possession of Muhammad, for, though he refused 
a proposal of the tribe of Koreish to worship his God for a year, 
if he would worship their God for the saiao space of time, his 
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refusal was couched iu most tolerant lang/ago. “Say, O uu- 
“ believers, I.^hall not worship that which y(' worship iior will ye 
“ worshij) that which I worship ; neither do I worship that wliich 
'• ye worship; neither do ye \/orship tliat which 1 worship). Ye 
“ have your religion and I my religion ” But as lie became more 
alienated from the people of Mecca, couversiou to his tenets was 
looked on as a more serious political oiieuce, and the converts to 
avoid punishment abandoned their country and joined the prophet 
•at Medina. By degrees the followers of Muhammad united to form a 
• compact body of men of different nations, uuiled by the common 
tic of Islam ; and his rule extended over all tlic country in which 
they dvVelt, In proportion as their number.s incroivseil, Muhammad 
beciJrnc less tolerant; finally, an inspired command wx-nt forth 
which limited the lU’evious edict of tolerance to four months, after 
which the followers of Islam were forbidden to hold social inter¬ 
course wit4i infidels, and were justified iu promulgating their 
religion by the sword. In accordance with this doctrine Muham¬ 
madans, whatever be their country, consider themselves as hound 
together by religion ; and non-believers, however they many differ 
in creed or national feeling, arc looked on as opponents, and tbo 
world is divided into the Dar-m-Islam or “ country of safety 
which compriso.s all Muhammadan kingdom.s, and the Dar-ul-harb 
or “country of enmity, ” wliicli includes all non-believiug nations. 
The members of each Bar may reside in the oth^r without 
lo.siiig their nationality; but in the case of a Musalman living 
in tha Dar-ul-harb ho must, on pain of being declared an apostate, 
retain a dc.siro to return to the Dar-ul-lslam, as the Muhamma¬ 
dan law does not recognise it.s followers as permanently subject to 
a harhi or “ enemy.” 

All jurists admit that every country ruled over by a Muh-, 
ammadan dynasty is part of the Dar-ul-Islam; but there 
is a want of unanimity amongst them as to whether a'countiy 
such as British India, which at one time formed a porltyii 
of the Dar-ul-Islam, becomes the Dar-ul-karb on its con- 
(pie.st by an infidel power. A decision of tFiis (piestiou in 
favour of the British Government would deprive Musalmans 
of the right tc»carry on a yi/iacJ against it; and an unfavourable 
decision would tend to disturb the minds of its Musalman sub¬ 
jects, and justify them in supporting a jihad although not positively 
bound to do so unless Government commenced hostiliti^e.s. But 
hijrat or flight from, this country would be a stern duty. Tho^ 
Musalman permanent resident would lose all civil and religious 
rights, his marriage contract would be dissolved, f Iiq, Vould 
live in sin, and his children would be illegitimate. If our 
European readers Avish to judge of the effect likely fo be pro¬ 
duced on a bigoted people by such a decision, let them think for 
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a moment what 4ould be the result if a European people— 
say the Irish—in addition to political grievances, w^re to believe 
that their marriages were unlawful, their children illegitimate, their 
prayers unavailing so long as they resided in their country under 
the dominion of England. 

According to the doctrines of the Hanfi sect, three conditions arc 
necessary to convert the Dar-ul-Islam into the Dar-ul-harb :— 

\at —The public exercise of infidel authority and the non- 
exercise of Moslem authority within it. 

2nd .—Annexation to the Dar-ul-harb without the interpesition' 
of any Moslem city or community. 

Srd .—The non-existence in it of a true-believer. 

The first condition exists in British India, but neither^ the 
second nor third. British India touches on Muhammadan king¬ 
doms towards the North-West, many of its'Maulavis have attained a 
fair reputation for learning and piety, and it is still considered 
the Dar-ul-lslam by the Hanfis. But from the commencement 
of the Wahhabi movement, the party of Muhanjraad Ismael, 
holding that the first condition alone is necessary, preached that 
India is the Dar-ul-harb. They imagined that the position of the 
Muhammadans under the English is an exact parallel to that of 
the Israelites in Egypt, and longed for a second Moses. The 
English are the Pharoahs of the age, and a flight from their teiri- 
tory is as necessary as the Exodus out of Egypt. There is, however, 
one consolation for the suffering faithful,—the destruction of the 
British Government is certain ; its existence is limited to a hundred 
years,—a period equal to the time during which the Israelites 
groaned in bondage. In support of their views the Wahhabis were 
not backward ; forged prophecies and seditious tracts wero printed 
pand circulated among their ignorant and credulous brethren :— 

“ I tell tiie truth that there will be a King 
By the name of Timur, and he will reign thirty years. 

»Murdan Shah will be his successor ; 

He shall also reign thirty years in this world. 

When he will leaT/e this world, 

Abu Sayyid will be the king of men and genii 
After him. Omur Shah will be the next ruler. 

He will have ssession of the throne of Hindustan. * 

Baber Shah, the king of Cabul, «, 

Will be the next ruler of Hiudustai, and Delhi will be his capital 
He will be succeeded by Sekunder, who will leave the throne to Ibrahim, 

At this*time there will be great oppression in the world. 

^ Hoomayun will be raised to the throne. , 

In his rei^ the Afghan dynasty will rise. 

The'fogu4;r of this dynasty will invade Hindustan, 

Whose naipe will be Shere Shah. 

Hoomayun will fly and go to Iran to the descendants of Muhammad, 

There he will be respected very much. ' 

The kjng of kings (t.«. the King of Iran) will be very kind to him 
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And will increase his dignity and honour. 

When he will march towards lliiiduatan to reinstate Hoomayun, 

Shore Shah will die and his son w!-' succeed him. 

Hooma^yin will easily get back the throne of Hindustan. 

After him, Akbar Shah will be the next ruler. 

His son Jehangeer will succeed him 3 
He will be a great protector of the world. 

When he will leave this world, 

Shah Jehan will reign thirty years or more than that: 

His younger son will succeed him, 

. Who will reign more than thirty and less than forty ycara. 

People will v-ery much oppressed during his reign, 

And faith will disappear altogether, 

Faith will be lost and falsehood will arise; 

Friends*will be enemies of each other. 

He*wiH reign twenty or thirty years, 

His youngest son will succeed him. 

During his reign faith wi!I»be strengthened ; 

The name of this King will be Moossan Shah. 

People WilT be at rest in his reign, 

And justice will be current in the land. 

He will reigt^ only a few years, 

And his younger son will succeed him ! 

Under his protection there will be peace ; 

Miseries will bo driven out and happiness will reign : 

He will reign eleven years. 

Then there will be another king; 

Nadir will invade Hindustan ; 

His sword will cause the massacre of Delhi. 

After this Ahmad Shah will invade, 

And he will destroy the former dynasty. 

After the death of this king. 

The descendants of the former king will be reinstated. 

The Sikhs will grow powerful at this time and commit all sorts of cruelties. 
This will continue for forty years. 

Then the Nazareues will take the whole of Hindiislan ; 

They will reign one hundred years. ’ 

There will be great oppres.sion in tliis world in their reign. 

For their destruction there will be a king in the West, * 

This king will proclaim a wa,!' against the Nazarenes, 

Ami in the war a great many people will be killed. 

The King of the West will be victorious by the force of tjie sword of Jihad. 
And the followers of Christ will be defeated. 

Islamism will prevail forty years. 

Then a faithless tribe will come out of Ispahan, 

To drive out these tyrants, Jesus will come down {from heaven) and the 
expected Mihdi will^appear. ^ 

All these will occur at the end of the world. 

In (570) five hundred and seventy this ode is composed. , 

In (1270) twelve hundred and seventy the King of the West will appear. 
Neamutullah knew the mysteries of God. 

His prophecies will be fulfilled to men.” | % 

The following is a fair example of the sermons* p^a^ed 
favour of hijrat :— 

• Taken from a Riacda Uijrat, printed in Hindee. • 
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“ In tlie name of 6i)d, the merciful and kind God is all goodness. 
“He is Uic Lord of the Universe. May divine kindness and safety 
“attend Muhammad,—His messenger—and all his descendants and 
“ companions. Now you should know that it is incumbentf on all 
“ Muhammadans to leave a country which is governed by a Kafir, 
“in which acting according to the Muhammadan law is forbidden 
“ by the ruling power. If they do not abandon it, then in the 
“ hour of death when their souls will be separated from their bodies, 
“they will suffer groat torments. When the angel of death Avill, 
“ come to separate 'their souls from their bodies, wc will ask 
“them the following question:—Was not the kingdom of God 
“ sufficiently spacious to enable you to leave your homes and settle 
“ in another country ? and saying this he will subject them to gfeat 
“ pain in separating their souls from their bodies. Afterwards they 
“ will suffer the torments of the grave without intermission, and 
“on the Day of Judgment they will be cast into Hell, \yhgrc they 
“ will suffer eternal punishment. May God forbid that Muham- 
“ madaus should die in a country ruled over by a Kafir. If he 
'• dies in such a country his sufferings at the time of death will be 
“ great; afterwards he will undergo the torment of the grave, and 
“ his punishment on the day of judgment is beyond comprehension. 
“ O Brethren ! death has not yet come. Make your escape now. 
“ Go to a country which is governed by Musalmans and live 
“there in„the land of the faithful. If you reach it alive, then 
“ all the sins you may have committed during your life time 
“will be forgiven. Do not trouble 5 murself about the means of 
“ livelihood. God, who provides for all, will give you your food 
“ wherever you may be. Up to the present God has not suffered 
“ any person to live in a state of starvation and nakedness. As 
“ for you, you are leaving y^ur homes by Divine command, and the 
“ Lord has promised you in the Quran, great opportunities, advance- 
“ ment, S,nd Divine favour. What do you fear ? The Ruler of 
“ Heaven and Earth is always with you ; you will find means of 
“obtaining your daily food in the land you are going to. Do'not 
“ give it a thought. Go and follow there the trade or profession 
“which you follow here. God provides for all. Let your 
“ heart be at ease. He will give you the mqans of blessing 
“,your daily bread in a respectable manner wherever you go. And 
“all your sins will bo forgiven. ‘ You will live comfortably in this 
“ life, anjl the angel of death will separate your soul from your 
“ body'without causing pain.* For you the grave will have no 

* M'fih’ndii.idaus believe th.at at tortures him, and he die.s a painful 
the last inoiiilf'nt of lifo, the augel of. lingering death ; if a religious man, 
death takts the soul iu his baud, and the separation is painless, and he dies 
separates it from the body. If the calmly. This belief has given ri.'^e 
dying mail is a great sinner, the augel to a custom among luuuy Musalmans 
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“torment,* the Day of Jiuignieut no tenor,/iid you will be sav*eci 
“ from the pams of Hell. 

“ It is related in the traditi jjs that there was once an Israelite 
“ who irtuvdered ninety-nine men unjustly, and afterwaids goimg to a 
“ holy man confessed his crimes, and asked him how he could obtain 
“forgiveness. The holy man ai5.swered as follows:—‘If any 
“ person unjustly kills even one man, be will certainly be damned. 
“ Your sins will not he forgiven. You will certainly go to Hell.’ 

And hearing this the Israelite said—‘I must go to Hell that 
“'is jccrtaiu. I shall therefore kill you in ofdcr to make up a 
“ hundred murders.’ lie then killed the holy man, and going 
“ to another holy man confes.scd that ho had committed one hundred 
“ iiAirdcrs and asked him how he could obtain forgiveness. And 
“ was answered by sincere repentance and the perfonnauce of 
hijrat. As .soon as laj heard this he repented of his sins and 
“ leaving Jiis country .set out for a foreign land. On the way death 
“ approached, and both the angels, viz,, the angel of mercy and the 
“angel of puni.shnieut, appeared to separate his soul from his body. 
“ The angel of mercy said that ho would separate the man’s .soul 
“ from his bod 3 ^ bccau.se ho had repented of his sins and performed 
hiji'ut ; and the angel of punishment admitted that if he had suc- 
“ceeded in reaching another kingdom tlie duty of causing the sepa- 
“ ration would liave been partly tho right of the angel of mercy ; but 
“ declared his intention of performing tlie oporatiou ag,d subjecting 
“ tlio man to groat torments (because ho wa.s still witliin liis own 
“kingdom) and had not succeeded in completing tli’e hijral. Then 
“ both angels measuicd the land on which the man was lying, and 
“ fouml that one of his feefe had crossed the boundary and lay 
“ witliin another kingdom, and the angel of mercy declaring that 
“ his right was established, painlessly separated the man’.s soul 
“ from his bod)', and ho (tho man) was admitted amoug.st lljo.so 
“favoured by God. You have heard how hijrat i.s rewartiedin tho 
“ next world.’ So let you all pray to God for grace to enabiC-you 
“ to perform hijrat, and perform it quickly, lest you die in a Ktifir 
“ country. If you do, you suffer great afflictioli.s. Wlion death 
“ comc.s repentance is too late. Do now, what you wish to do.” 

Ti e doctriqo of hijrat is not peculiar to the religion of I.slam, 
but is common to it and Christianity. 1'he pilgrim, the crusader, 
who aspired to laytheir bones ih Jerusalem, the Homan Catholic 

of reading Sura /S'* of the Quran angela, wl )0 visit unsatisf.'ictory aii- 
beside auy peraon dying in pain, in swexs witli .severe punishment. S» 
drder to propitiate the angel of death, much do Mgsalman.s jread their ex- 
and induce him to pul an end to his aniination, tliat they aif ivtne habit 
sulTerings. of teaching their chiinren the sup- 

* After deatli, persons are subject- posed questions and answers, 
cd to a seaicliing examination by two 
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\vh6 desired to spend last days in Rome, have all been actuated 
by the same motive,—to pass the closing days of theirjifc in some 
holy place in which the probability of temptation to sin is dimi¬ 
nished. • Orthodox Muhammadans looked upon hijrat from a 
somewhat similar stand-point. They were desirous of dying 
in Mecca or Medina ; but they*objected to consider it necessary 
for salvation, and were alarmed at the idea of a heretical sect 
leading the ignorant multitude to believe that they were in any 
way supported by the people of Mecca. The following extract 
from the Katu-al-l'fnamy written in 1838, by Karamat Ali, a 
Hanfi, and a Caliph of Sayyid Ahmad, may be considered as 
containing the most advanced opinions on the subject at that 
time:— ^ 

Now there is another matter which it is necessary to enquire 
into, and which is of great profit.—“ If any follower of the prophet 
“ is oppressed by Mushriks * or those who deny the unity qf God, 
“ and is unable to carry out the law in the country of unbelievers, he 
“ seeks refuge in some believing country, especially Mecca or 
“ Medina ; but if they (the Wahhabis) enter such a country, the in- 
“.habitants punish them. Those countries are not like Hindus- 
“ tan in which a person may do what he pleases without cavil, and 
“ when they will find that the people of those places are opposed to 
“them and ready to punish them, then they will seek refuge in some 
“ unbelieving country, as certain persons have done, j* God protect 
“ us! What kind of an evil sect is this whose followers cannot live 
“ in the Dar-a}^lslam, but are tossed about in the country 
“ of infidels ? Then, if any among them ask you—Why do you 
“ remain in an infidel country ? answer, that from seeing the 
“ customs of Kafirs the soul becomes confused, and your sect has 
“ arisen ; that, save in Mecca p.nd Medina, and other cities in the 
‘ Dar-al-Islam, one’s glances are not kept in proper bounds ; and 
‘ you ask your own hearts, if you, who belong to the sect, are in a 
pqs?tion to visit those places. There is a difference between yqp 
‘ and me as regards residence in this country. I am hero, but my 
heart is there ; an^fl I desire that God will convey me to the Dar- 
al-Islam or render it such ; and I believe that the people of that 
‘ place are good, excellent, strong in faith and firm an the true 
belief; and you are dissatisfied with their faith, their orders, and 
‘ even some among you call them tj^rants, and others say that there 
‘ is no truth to be placed in the people of Mecca or Medina, who 
‘ will give a false decision for ten rupees.” 

♦ A tefcw aj^jlied to Christians in Sharanpur, &c., who were arrested at 
India. Mecca by the Turkish authorities in 

t Karamd!t Ali here refers to the 1246 Hijra and departed to Botnbay. 
Wahhabis of Fureedpur, Benares, 
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At a time when pious Hindus determined on visiting Benares 
or Gya, generally made a fine’ disposition of their property before 
their departure must have been looked on by thy multi¬ 

tude as difficult to perform, bince then the introduction of rail¬ 
ways and a freer couimunication bjitweeu the chief seaports of India 
and Arabia have no doubt stimulated the desire to visit Mecca ; but 
whether it will wholly account for the apparent desire of Mussul¬ 
mans to abandon India permanently, may bo doubted. Shah 
Abdul Aziz, the greatest Musalman that. India has seen for 
centuries, lived and died at Delhi. Hi.s successor Maulavi Jsatj per¬ 
formed hijrat, and, judging from the spirit of the writings of Maulavi 
Kootub-ud-din, the present head of the Hanfis, orthodox Minsal- 
ma^is, now-a-days, hold views in regard to hijrat which dillev very 
little, if at all, from the doctrine promulgated hy VValihabis, and in 
comparison to which Ihe views of Karainat Ali are extremely 
modere^ef He .says at page 253 of the laiaa Tafats(fr, printed at 
Dclhif in 18G7 :— 

“ The prophet said ‘ I am displeased with every one of tho.so 
“ Mussulmans who live among Muahriks. The companions of the 
“ prophet asked him'—‘ O Messenger of God, why aro you dis- 
“ pleased V Then the pro])het replied, ‘ Because it i.s essential to 
“faith, that 31 itahriks and Alusahiians .should not he able to see 
“ each others fires, i.e,, it is necessary for a M uhammadan to keep 
“ himself at such a distance and so far aloof from a Kajir, that they 
“ may not be able to sec each other’s fire. Living, arnong.st them 
“ is out of the ([ucstion, for it produces weakness in Islam, This 
“ weakness is caused by looking at their customs.’ 

“ In short, 0 brethren ! we ought to weep over our condition, for 
“ the messenger of God is displeased with us in conseiiuence of our 
“ living in the land oi Kafirs. But there is hope that those who 
“ are destitute of means (to perform hijrat) will be excused. When 
“ the messenger of God (Muhammad) himself is displea-sed with us, to 
“ whom shall we look for shelter ? Those whom God has suppfied 
“ with means should resolve on performing for a great fire is 

“ raging here, and if we speak the truth we shall be strangled ; and 
“ if wo remain silent, injury is done to our faith.” 

“ I’roin thcfollowing verses of the Quran, the imperative way and 
“ excellence tf and superiority of jiious and virtuous actions and also 
“ of patience aro manife.st: ‘ Holy God, there are great blessings '* 

“ and in different passages of the Quran the observance* of the.se 
“ things is enjoined, and attention is made of their advantages ia 
Hthe following passages and others :— > , 

‘ “0 faithful per.sons fear God; and it is necess^y\tiat each 
should see that which ho has sent before for the»following 
day and “fear God who is undoubtedly aware of what you are 
doing.” And he sai’d “ He who fears God, him He extricates from 
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every difficulty andA provides with food when it is least ex¬ 
pected to bo found.” And he said ; “ God lias near* him and in 
store for those who observe religion, Paradise, beneath vvhiph flows 
everlasting streams, and in which arc pure and virtuous virgins 
with whom God is satisfied.” And “God is a witness of the con¬ 


dition of His creatures.” Tliere are many other passages of 
the Quran in support of the imperativeness and superiority 
of piety. Some have been mentioned already and other will 
be found in the following pages.” . • 

Maulavi Kotub-ud-din plainly tolls his followers accustomed to 
look on J:iis decisions as infallible, that they must choose one or other 


of three alternatives—martyrdom Uijmi or everlasting punisli- 
mont in the next world, and as if in derision at the pcrfunccory 


manner in which Government officers perform their duties 
as censors of vernacular literature, he lolls us at the end of 


his book, that ho has registered it according to law. When such 
language is used by the chief of the Hanfis in India, v/b may 
fairly doubt whether, as far as the British Goreriunent is 
concerned, there is such a difference of opinion between the 
Hanfis and Wahhabis as we arc often assured exists. Tliero 


are signs to show that the wide gulf which at one time 
separated these sects has been partly bridged over, and a pam¬ 
phlet now lies before us in which the writer attempts to show tliat 
in reality* both sects hold the same doctrines. Nor can we 
assert that there are no grounds for dissatisfaction. For years the 
Musalmans of India have been ignored or looked upon as sub¬ 
jects whose allegiance is more than doubtful. Their education has 
been ignored, and even private donations for the foundation of 
Muhammadan colleges have been in part devoted to other pur¬ 
poses, and we trust that a wnse and liberal policy will succeed the 
present neglect. But we cannot pursue this subject any further, 
whifh has already carried us beyond the limits of an article solely 
devoted to a history of the Wahhabis, and we leave it with a 
liope that some of our readers will be induced to sketch for tlic 
benefit of the public the different phases which Musulman 
religious opinion has assumed since British accession, and 
which, if books printed solely for the perusal of Musulmans 
are to be relied on, is becoming more intolerant aiid hostile to 
Government. 


After Jnayat Ali became the leader of the crcscentadcrs, ho took 
^active iheasuresto carry out his long cherished design of waging war 
against the English. Ho called on his Caliphs in Bengal to exert 
themsebms/in the good cause and preach the immediate rc-appear- 
ance, of,Sayyid Ahmad. And again the Wahhabi missionaries 
went forth to fan the flame of discontent and preach sedition, a.s 
follows;— 
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‘"Those who would prevent others ivoA hijmi mi\ }ikad Siva 
ill heart hyt*>ocrites. Lot all' now this. In a country whore the 
predominant religion is other than Muhammadan, the religions pre¬ 
cepts of Muhammad cannot be enforced. It i.s inciiinl>cut oir 
Musalmans to unit-, and wage ivar with Kafirs. Tho.so who 
are unable to partake in the war should dejiart to the country of 
Islam. At the present time, in this country, hijrat i.s a.stem 
duty. Truly learned men have written tlii.s. Now, he who 
'forbids Ihi.s, hear faithful, let him declare liin>self a slave to seii' 
■suality. He who, having gone away, loturn.s leaving Ins conscience 
in the laud of Lslam and does not again depart hciu-o, let him 
kno.jv that all his past services are in vain. Slionhl he dio' 
without departing hence, he will in the end lose tlu' way of salva¬ 
tion. Examine and kugw the hiKstory of the Maulavis, Moulanas, 
Peers and Hadis of the present ago, and a<k who among them, 
have g(5ne away from here, and afterwards foigctful of themselvo.s 
returned, and we enjoy their residence in the land ot Kafrs and 
who among them forbade hijrat or jihad f ” 

Those persons who ivere not in a po.sition to abandon this coun¬ 
try and join in a jihad, wore rccommcnilcd to resi.st passively and 
refrain from all intercourse with their Ka/ir rulers, to form as it 
ivcrc a power within the Government, and totally o])po.sod to it. 
Assistance should not be demanded from the intidc-ls ; their eourts 
which decreed intcrc.st .should be avoided, and all *comj)laint« 
between brother and brother should be deciiled by the local 
leaders, according to what these ignorant people con.sidercd was 
the law of Muhammad ; for, had not the Lord commanded 
“ and by the Lord, they will not perfeetly believe until they mako 
tbec judge of tlieir controversies, and shall not afterwards find 
in their own minds any hardship in v?hat thou .shalt determine 
and shall acquie.sce therein with entire submission.” • 

A short account of the exertions of the Wahhabis ot British 
India in support of Inayat Ali, is given at jwgo 132 of Mr. JKavch- 
shaw’s report to the Government of Bengal on the sect, which wc 
transcribe :— 

“In 1852 a treasonable correspondence was .seized by the 
Punjab auihonties, which disclosed an attempt on the part of 
the "ilindustahi fanatic.s in the Hyis to tamper with the 4th Regi¬ 
ment of Native Infantry at Rawul Pindee. This conspiracy was 
found to iiavc originated at Patna, and on the letters .seized men¬ 
tion is made of many of the members of the Sadikporc family of * 
Mkulavis and of the Kafilas of men with arms then proceeding to 
the frontier. One letter from Peshawar, neither signedinoi' dated, 
states that Maulavi Wilayat Ali and Maulavi Inayat Ali,*Maulavi 
Eya;? Ali, Maulavi Y;,^liiya Ali, son.s of Maulavi Elahi Bux Saheh 
of Azeemabad and Maulavi Kurem Ali of Dinaporo (a* tailor) 

2 B • 
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were encamped at SitVana in Surat in alliance with Sayyid Akbar 
Bad«liah to do battle with Government. This Sayyid Akbar I have 
l)efore alluded to, as the elected king of the Swat valley. The 
letter continues—Maulavi Furhut Ali,’ brother of Maulavi Wilayat 
Ali at Azeemabad, and Maulayi Ahmud-ullah brother of Maulavi 
Fyaz Ali and Zahya Ali at their homes and in their villages were 
collecting money from others and sending arms and supplies. 
Other letters show that men and arms were passed up from Patna 
through Meerut and Rawul Pindee, where agents were appointed' 
for their transmission to the frontier for the purpose of jihad." 

“On the representation of the Punjab Government the Magis¬ 
trate of Patna made search in the house of Ilossoin Ali Khan, 
the Khansamah of Maidavi Ahmad-ullah to whom it appeared 
letters had been directed. As a fact, information was however 
received through a native doctor or Hakim, who 'arrived from 
Lahore a couple of days before the Magistrate’s search' and the 
Patna conspirators were put on their guard, and the correspondence 
in their houses had been destroyed. The Magistrate, however, 
reports in his letter to Government, dated 10th August 1852, that 
the Wahhabis sect was then on the increase and that jihad was 
preached in the houses of Maulavi Wilayat Ali and Maulavi 
Ahmad-ullah, and his father Elahi Bux. The Magistrate reports 
further that those Wahhabis were in league with the police, and 
that he could not obtain reliable information as to their movements ; 
but that Maulavi Ahmad-ulfah had assembled GOO or 700 armed 
men in his premises and was prepared to resist any further prosecu¬ 
tion of the Magistrate’s enquiries and to raise the standard of revolt. 

“ The subject was laid before Government when Lord Dalhousie, 
then Governor-General on the 20th of August 1852, recorded a 
Minute to the effect that the fact of treasonable correspondence 
being carried on between Patna and the frontier was known to 
Government, and directing that the Patna conspirators should be 
cldsely watched. 

“ Another Minvte in Council, dated 7th September 1852, was re¬ 
corded with reference to a communication from the Punjab authori¬ 
ties respecting this correspondence, and the necessity for hostile 
operations against the border tribes who were beingincited by the 
Bengalli and Hindustani fanatics. A |)rosecution*' ensued, in 
which Muhammad Wally, regimental Moonshi of the 4th Native 
Infantry," was tried and convicted at Rawul Pindee on 12th May 
• 1853. The names of Maulavi Ahmad-ullah and other residents of 
Patna,*igain appeared in the evidence as forwarding supplies to the 
fronticr'fanfttics.” 

Itisa*nmtter of great regret that the Government did not 
then pursue a vigorous policy and break up, the Patna conspiracy. 
Sedition would have been .suppressed, no soldiers would have bpen 
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sacrificed in the Umbeyla campaign, Government ofiicois tfx) would 
have been scared much labour and unmerited reproach, for Ahmad* 
ullah, the traitor in arms of i do2, was ‘ the mere book-man,' the 
‘ Wahhabi gontieman' of 1857. 

In the meantime Inayat Ali was not idle in the North-West. 
He laboured hard to induce the Pathan tribes to support him, and 
had succeeded in enlisting the sympathies of the Akl»oond of 
Swat and the Sayyids of Sittana, when circumstaucos brought him 
, prematurely into collision wdth tho British troops. Not far 
north cf Sittana on the right bank of the rntlus lies the feudatory 
of Umb. It is easily accessible from the i)l:uns and SitbiJia, 
and during tho life time of Wilayat Ali, tlie Kajllas of rcicruits 
from the plains passed through it to Sittana ; but when fnayat 
Ali attempted to unite the tribes in favour of a jihad, the 
ruler of Gmh, Jehaifdad Khan, declined to assist in the en¬ 
terprise, .and joining with the English refused a passage 
to the crc.scentadcrs. In the beginning of 1852 a Kajila of 
jihadis was plundered whilst attempting to fijroe a passage 
through Grab. They reached Sittana ragged and stavvcsl, an«( 
Inayat Ali, stung by the insult, summoned to- his aid tins 
Akhoond of Swat and tho Sittana Sayyids. Among the 
Wahhabis everything, trivial or important, is done under colnr 
of religion. A meeting of Maulavis was held. Johandad Klian 
was adjudged a Kafir; a jihad for his destruction )yas declared 
meritorious, and, at tho iustigalion of the Akhoond, wi»o pro¬ 
mised to follow with assistance, Inayat Ali moved Mown from the 
hills and advancing into Umb took possession of the villagtj 
of Ashura without oppositiou. Ho afterwards crossed the low range 
of hills lying between Ashura and Umb, diovo the followers of 
Johandad Khan into the fort, and taking possession of tho valley, 
cut off all comnuinicatiori with the besieged, who perceiving that 
it was usch'ss to continue the contest, hoisted a Quran "as a sign 
that they desired to treat with the enemy. Alter some delay 
Jefiandad Khan agreed to become a disciple of Inayat Ali, and hold 
his territory in fief from him, on condition tlfat tho attacking 
forces should withdraw frojn the valley ; and tho Wahhabis retuincd 
to A'^hura, aw:aiting the formal fulfilinent of the engagement. A« 
a (iiploraatijdt tho Ben|||lii was not ecpial to the Pathan. Jehan- 
dad Khan had only feigned subrfiis.siou to gain time. On tho first 
intimation of hostilities he had despatched a mcssei^^er to tho 
British authorities for assistance, and now he endeavoured• to pro- 
Ipng the negotiations until aid would arrive. Ho succeeded iif 
amusing the Wahhabis with exercises of one kind or ATwethor for 
two day's, and on tlic morning of the third day, the P/^tish troops 
liue/1 the left bank of the Indus opposite Ashura. Tlidy quickly 
crossed the river aud'endeavoured to cut tlic crescentaders off froui 
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thefr strbnghold by taking possession of the pass between Ashiira 
and Sittana, whilst Jenandad Khan moved down from the north 
and, encamping in the hills on the road to Unib, pi^evcnted any 
movement in that direction. The fanatics seeing their •danger 
fled towards Sittana, and an exciting race took place between 
them and the British troops to gdn possession of the pass. TJiey 
reached it first, and the main body of the Wahliabis under 
Inayat Ali succeeded in effecting its escape ; but tlio rear-guard 
under the command of Kurram Ali of Dinaporc, was cut to peice.s. 

The defeat of the Wahhabis rendered Inayat Ali more cautious,' 
and for years the frontier was imdisinrbed. He adopted the wiser 
policy of his brother: he laboured to organise his followers and fire 
them with a hatred of the English Kajirs. The cresceiitaders cy^cn 
drilled daily, sometimes twice a day, and on parade were tauglit to 
recite songs extolling the glories of jUiacli and on Fridays after 
the jumma prayers they listened to sermons dcscriptjvc of the 
joys of paradise, and exhorting them to -wait patiently until the 
time appointed for the subjugation of British India would arrive. 

The following is perhaps the oldest and best kno\Vn song of 
the Wahhabis.- It is named the Risala Jihad or ” War Song — 

First I glorify God who is beyond all praise ; prairc his prophet, and I 
write a song on jihad. 

Jihad is a war carried on for religion, without Jiny lust of power. In the 
Hades and (iuran the glories of a jihad are related. I mention a few. 

Jihad against Kalirs is incumbent on all Musalmans, make provision for 
it before all things. 

On whose feet the dust of a jihad falls, ho will escape the dangers of IIcll. 
He who lights one moment f<>r God sliall liavo an abode in Ileavtii. 

Hear this, Hadis, tho word of the Trophet—“ Heaven is under the shadow 
of the sword.” 

He who from his heart subsoribes one pice in the cause shall hereafter 
receive seven-hundred fold. ^ 

And he who gives and joins in the light shall receive seven-thous;ind fold 
from God. * 

Hfj who will equip a warrior in this cause of God, sliall obtain a maifyi’s 
reward. 

He who does not assist or join IheyiVmcZ shall suffer grievous punishment 
in thi.s world. ‘ 

He who is cut down in n jihad dies not; but enter.s Heaven rejoicing. 

Why do yon not offer up your life in his cause 'i God has commanded 
that ali the sons of .nartyrs shall be forgiven. • 

They do not dread the trouble of the grave, thtf^last trumpet, the Day of 
Judgment. *' 

The Lord loves those who stand firm as a wall in the field of battle. 

0 Musalfaans you have now heard tho glories of jihad, hasten to the 
.battle field, cast aside all thought of your family and property. 

Abandon any desire for your property, family and house, march quickly in 
the way qMhe Lord ; yon cannot take your property and family with you 
to the next wifld; you cannot escape the punisnraent of Hell. 

Jf you are fated to return, it will so happen j if you are killed yon will 
go to Heayon. 
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The laith of lalam is growing weak ; it is giving way to (ho religiiJh of 
infidels. ^ 

If the aticie»t Musalman leader" had not carried on a./Z/iUr/, Iiow could tho 
people of Hindustan have been couverted to Islam 'i 

The iftrengtli of Islam has always ' ecu in the sword ; if they h.xl 'lemaiucd 
inactive, Islam would have been unknown. 

How long will yo. linger in your homes ? it will profit you nothing, you 
will repent too late. 

Cense to be cowards; join the Imam,* and smite the Kutir. 

I give.s thanks to God that a great man has been born lu tho 13th century 
of the Hijra. 

' . The Musalmans were .suffering for a leader, andm leader appeared, born 
of thb family of the prophet. 

I relate matters worthy of attention, listen friends. 

The time has come to wield tlie sword. 

'J Maulavi put jour books aside, and seizing a sword, Insleii to tlie b-iKh; 
field; now is time to offer up your life, cease (lisputiiig, abandon cvttjilung 
but the sword. ^ 

You are a loader, and you should show good example ; if you go, then 
numcraustfelatives will follow you. 

0 Faqir.s, teachers of self-denial ; of tho various kinds of helf-deiiial ; 
what is better than jihad. 

0 Pir Ji*Ao not lie in the corner like a woman in labour, abandon your 
the time for jihad has arrived. 

0 youth, bravo as a tiger, strong as Rostum, if not now then when will 
yonr braverj' be of use ? 

Whether you kill or are killed, it will profit you. 

If you kill a Kafr, yon will be successful; and if you are killed, you will 
attain the rank of martyrdom. 

One day you shall leave the pleasure of this world ; death will lake you 


away. 


o'friend, since you must die, is it not better to offer up your life in tho 
way of the Lord ? 

Thousands go to war and return unharmed; thousands remain at home 


and die. 

0 wi.se men the hour of death is fixed, why dread it? 

No person dies until death approaches, an^l when the appointed time comes, 
no one will escape though he remains at home. 

If you dread the troubles of a journey, abandon such fear. • 

You are a man, do not think of your own comfort. , 

.As man can adopt any habit, so ho can abandon habits of ease and luxia-y. 

Ho you not see thousands of so-ldiors, who from worldly con.sideration leavo 
their homo without regret and offer up their lives in batilo \ 

It is astoniBliiiig that you call yourselves Musulmans, and yet act like 
deerdv' rs in the way of God. 

Yon are absdrbed in worldly cares, and have forgotten your Creator in 
thinking of ydur wives an* children. 

How long will you be able to remaii! at home with your wives and children P 

How long will you be able to escape death ‘i 

If to-day you will willingly offer up your life in the way of God, to-morrow 
you shall enjoy Heaven. _ ■ 

• If you give up this world for the sake of God, you enjoy the pleasures of 
Heaven for ever. • > 


'the Ihhvu i-i-forrcd to is Sayyiil Ahmad, firiijg to a lonely jila*cc slid spending 

t'lttfers to a luitom iUiiong of re- forty dajs in pi.tjti. 
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Is* it better to suffer pangs of death at home, or to devote your life in 
the way of the Lord ? 

If you do not give up your life in the way of Qod, you will tepent it; how 
will you show your face to the Prophet ? 

One tKing* you must do, obey the commands of the Tmam with your heart 
and soul, or else your wielding the sword will be profitless. 

If any self-willed person joins jihads he shall be liable for the numbers 
he kills, and his labours go for nothing. 

Those who know God and Muhammad well, will implicitly obey the com¬ 
mands of their chief. 

This much will suffice for the Musulmans; it is now well to finish by ^ 
prayers : * ^ • 

0 ! Creator of heaven and earth, 0 ! Lord, give the Musulmans the power 
to carry anjihud. 

Make them very powerful, and fulfil Thy promise of crowning their labours 
with victory, *' 

Fiirthe whole of India with Islam so that no sound may be heard but 
“AUuh,” “Allah.” 

After the 55th Native Infantry mutinied at Hoti. l^urdan, 
the mutineers fled to the hills, bordering on the Swat valley. 
T'he greater portion of them made their way to the Akhoond, who 
assisted them in attempting to march over the mountains to 
Cashmere in order to join their brethren in Hindustan. Some few 
joined Inayat at Mungal Thanna, a strong place on the crest of the 
Mahatun, about a day's journey west of Sittana. He received them 
with open arms, but insisted on their conversion to Muhamma¬ 
danism, and then summoning Mobaruk Shah the chief of tho 
Sayyids of Sittana who had gone to Swat, he moved down with his 
whole force, and encamped at Chinghai, a border village, and pre¬ 
pared to invade the Yusufzai country lying within British India. 

In the eastern portion of tho Yusufzai country, and not far 
from Chinghai, is the village of Nawakilla, whose inhabitants bear 
an unenviable reputation arpong tbeir neighbours. Ignorant and 
fanatical, and thoroughly imbued with the restless spirit com¬ 
mon to Ml the border people, tliey were not averse to a change 
of .rulers, and Inayat A.li, cognisant of their good will towards 
liim, sent forward 200 fanatics and 120 horsemen belonging 
to Mobaruk SliMf, under the command of Afridi Mirza Mu¬ 
hammad Rosaldar, to take possession of the village. He 
remained at Chinghai to see the result. The detachment 
advanced to Nawakilla and encamped ia*t and the neighbouring 
village Sheikjana. Their success was only temporary; they 
were attacked and utterly routed by a British force from Hoti 
Murdanj and their leader was captured and hanged. About a 
month afterwards Inayat Ali with his whole force took possessioji 
of Narhyij a border village within British territory. Information 
of this atwek quickly reached Peshawar, and the Deputy 

* This refers to the objection Musal- and means th^t only Musalmaas ma^ re¬ 
mans have to prayers in an infidel language, main in India. 
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Commissioner, with some troops, moved t)ut/ to drive the fanatics 
across the border. An euor.'^ cnsticd ; hut, the Wahhabis 

who h£^d been strongly reinforced by the tribes of Bonair and S^val 
were too powerful; a second attack was nn)re successful, the luna¬ 
tics were driven out with great loss and fled to Chiugbai and bag. 
The result of these two fights showed Inayat Ali that alone he haTl 
no chance of success, and lie made eveiy exertion to unite the bordi.u- 
tribes against the English. He adopted a conciliatory nuinuer, nuulo 
* large presents to the headmen of the hill tribes, magnified a night 
attack on the unguarded camp of an Assistant Commissioner who 
more brave than wise had encamped at Nawalulla, into a victory 
over the infidels, and distributed the plunder among them. Ju 
shefi-t he used every means which could appeal to the fanaticism 
and cupidity of the Pathans and urge them to a jihad. The mutiny 
and the exertions of*the Commissioner of Patna rendered the 
machinations of Inayat Ali powerless, and probably averted a bor¬ 
der war. The fords across the Indus were jealously guaid('d, and 
communicj^ion with the Lower Provinces was diflleult. 11 is rela¬ 
tives in Patna were in custody and his requisitions for lielp wore 
answered by declarations of inability to forward any Jissistance. 
His funds were soon expended, and he was reduccid to di.sposc of 
liis property at most ruinous prices to obtain .supplies. He found 
his position at Chirighai untenable, and ill and <lispjritcd lie set out 
with his starved followers to join the friendly »Sayyii)s at Sitliina, 
V)iit he never reached them. He died on the jourucy vi the mountains, 
tAVolve days before Sittana and Mungal Tbanua was burned by 
a British force. 
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Warriors unhappy ! not for ye the crown, 

That wreathes tlieir brows who fell at Trafalgar, 
Elushed witli the glories of victorious war. 

And Nelson’s name to sanctify renown. 

But, while the great waves felt the Almighty’s ftown, 
Bearing their foam-white crests against the skj”. 

And tossing their triumphant surge on high. 

In tl 4 )ir dread depths how horril^ly gone down ! 

What though their sorrowing country’s love may make 
Twin with the ?;ic*^o?’-souls the hearts that dare. 

Ere the bright eyes that weep, the breasts that ache, 
Barkened and frozen by their deep despair, 

Shall glow witli hope, how many a morn shall break. 
On thy gray cliffs, storm-beaten Finisterre ! 

*0, K. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the Astronoyncr Poet of 
Persia, rendered into English verse. Secorni edition. London ; 
Bernard and Quaritcli; Piccadilly. 1808. 

A GREAT service would be rendered to Oriental Literature, were 
the example given by the trau.slator of Ornar Khayyam more 
generally followed by those whose opportunflics, inclination and 
capacity specially fit them for interpreters of Eastern poetic 
thought. The author of the present liltlc work has selected such 
of "ilio stanzas from among those attributed to Omar, as he con¬ 
ceived would best form a connected and intelligible whole,* ami 
has turned them into vigorous and generally flowing verso. We 
cannot,„\^e must own, approve the practice of translating only 
such portions of a poem as best hit the whim of the translator, 
leaving others not less deserving to lie hidden and languisli in tho 
obscurity ot the original tongue. And when such a poem is the 
only one by which its author is known to fame as a poet, and has 
moreover the great advantage to a translator of being short, 
it is the bounden duty of a loyal and faithful expositor diligently 
to collect all the verses which, after a careful comparison of MSS., 
may, in his opinion, be justly a.scribcd to the author hejias under¬ 
taken to interpret, and give them to the public without reserve. 
This, Mr. Fitzgerald—such, we believe, is the translator’s name— 
appears to have had unusual opportunities of performing. The 
Ousley MS. at the Bodleian, judging from its date, is prolxibly 
the oldest extant, and from the manner of Mr. Fitzgerald’s men- 
tion of it, we suppose he had access-ito the copy. It is to bo 
regretted that he has not given it us entire. His English ver¬ 
sion consists of 110 stanzas. The Bodleian, he tells us, contains 158. 
We^ are unable to account for his omission of the remaining 48. » 

In a foot-note at page x. of his biographical preface, after an 
enumeration of the different MSS. which have come to his 
knowledge, he quotes a writer in the Calcutta Review, No. 59, 
to the following effect“ Since this paper was written, wo have 
“ met with a Obpy of a very rare edition printed at Calcutta in 1830. 
“This contains 438‘tetrastichs, \^ith an appendix containing 54 
“others not found in some MSS,” The edition in que,stion is 
in our possession. As to its rarity, we can vouch for many •copies , 
of.it being procurable in Calcutta; as to its merits, the famous 
leg of mutton on which Dr. Johnson dined when travelling*from 
London to Oxford, and which he pronounced as bad'^s could 
lie, ilj-fcd, ill-killed, ill-kept and ill-dressed, was not more worthy 
of condemnation. It fs full of errors of type and eritrs of com- 
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pilation,' errors of commission and omission, errors of grammar, 
errors of prosody ; it is bked out with numberless repetitions which 
Omar, in a work of so small a compass, never could have made, 
and with poetry of the order which • 

“ Non Iwmines, non l)i, non concessere columnoB." 

We have carefully compared thisfwith Mr. Fitzgerald’s translation, 
and out of the 438 tetrastichs, there are not twenty which bear 
any relation of sense or sound to the Euglish version, and of these 
there are scarcely ten which seem in all four lines to be the ori- ^ 
ginals from which tfie translation was made ;—the rest have .here 
and there one line, occasionally two, and, by a rare chance, three 
lines, possessing some resemblance to the subject of our review. 
Four other quatrains are given in the body of the preface, f)iic 
translated by the writer in the Calcutta Review, one by Monsieur 
Nicolas quoted by Mr. Fitzgerald, the otlK*r two veisified by the 
latter gentleman. These are to be found entire in the, Calcutta 
edition. In the well-known and rather tedious biographies of the 
poets, entitled the Nat^ij-ul Afkdr and Atishkudah-i-Azar, eight 
tetrastichs are given as a specimen of Omar's style in'the former 
work and 30 in the latter, three only of which are to be found in 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s book, Even the Review whicli Mr. Fitzgerald 
cites, has many beautiful verses which he has altogether omitted. 

To sum up our investigations—after consulting two copies of 
Omar’s poems and his verses cited in the above-mentioned biogra¬ 
phies—we havp discovered scarce a dozen tetrastichs from which we 
are enabled to judge of the faithfulness of the translator to his ori¬ 
ginal. This, out of 110 stanzavS, is but a slender criterion of his 
talent, and that we are deprived of the means of forming a better 
judgment, wo must ascribe to our misfortune in not possessing a 
copy similar to Mr. Fitzgerar'd’s, and to the mutilated and corrupted 
texts of pmar, who has suflFered more in this particular than any 
author we have met with. If we are permitted, then, in default of 
better means at our disposal, to hazard an opinion on these few 
verses regarding Mr. B’itzgerald’s power of close translation when 
fettered by the trammels of metre, we cannot give him our un¬ 
qualified approbation. Some of the tetrastichs indeed, such as 
Nos. XX, LXVil and LXX, are as accurate as can»be desired ; the 
rest we take exception to as being improperly rendered. Nor 
can we impute this in every instance to difference of text, for some 
of the quatrains are well-known. Take for instance the following, 

% which‘is among those given in the Calcutta Review, and correctly 

translated:— 

. ‘ 

“ That caafle in whose hall King Bahrain drained the cup, 

There the fox hath brought forth her young, and the lion made his lair ; 

Ibahram, who his life long seized the deer (gor)^ • 

. • Bee, how tae tomb (gor) 1^ seized him to-day.” 
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“ Gor,’' though in one of its meanings sij^ifying an elk, is, more 
properly spaxkiug, the onage or wild-ass of which Bahram, the 
sixth lyng of the Sassauian dynasty, was a mighty hunter. The 
conceit, which is certainly not a brilliant one, and cannot well bo 
retained in English, has nevertheless a point in the play on tho 
word “ gor " which in Persian signifies both a wild-ass and a grave ; 
but if the writer in the Review mistook an ass for a deer, Mr. 
Fitzgerald has given us a lizard for a fox, and has, moreover, alter¬ 
ed the meaning of the last two lines ; his version is as follows :— 

• “ They say the Lion and the Lizai d keep 

The Courts where Jainsh’yd glotied aurl drank deep, 

And Bnliiam—that gieat Iliinter - the Wild-Ass 

• Stamps o’er his head, but cannot break his Sleep." , 

We are unable to understand the reason of Mr. Fitzgerald s 
frequent use of capital letters. He has introduced them plenti¬ 
fully Afoughout the hook, adjective and substantive alike sharing 
the distinction ; but whether by way of ornament, or as standing 
for the rhe4orical figure, prosopopoeia, we cannot determine. 

Stanza LX I is thus given by the translator - 

“ 1 tell you tbLs—when, started from the goal, 

Over the flaming shoulders of the foal 
Of Heaven Parwin and TVIu.shtaii they flung. 

In my predestined Plot of Oust and Soul 

LXII. 

“ The vine had struek a fibre, &c. " 

The original literally rendered would be :— 

On that day when they saddled the courser of the sky. 
And adorned it with Jupiter and the Pleiads, 

My fate was fixed by the triliAinal of destiny ; 

What fault w'as it of mine ? they decreed my Jot. 

We'are told in the preface that these Rubaiyat are independent 
stanzas, but Mr; Fitzgerald not having been able to put any sense 
into the one stanza, cleverly gets out of his difficulties by adding 
another, and thus betakes himself to ground where we cannot 
follow him. The above-quoted mysterious quatrain is elucidated 
by note 24, to which when we turu, we find “ Parwin and Mushtari 
—the Pleiads and Jupiter.” We regret to say that what 
was dark before, remains unillfimined by this explanation. An 
ordinary reader whose knowledge of Oriental figurative pjiraseology 
is drawu from no other sources than the Arabian Nights, migh)^ 
guess, from the literal translation we have made, the meaning of 
Omar to be, that from the time when the sky was ci^oted and 
gemmed with stars, his course of life was pre-ordaiied^ and that 
th^ sin of his transgressions should not properly be imputed to bim. 
It would take a Bentley or a Casaubou to detect the|^e,meamDg 
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iu Mr. Fitzgerald’s version. If translations, whether in prose or 
poetry, of difficult works are intended, as assuredly their principal 
aim ought to be, to give readers unacquainted with tho original 
tongues an intelligible and accurate idea of the mode of thought and 
style of allusion and metaphor of the authors of such works, they 
should be so interpreted as to conVey the meaning clearly, and when 
this is not always attainable in poetry, for 

“ Monarchs are less imperative than rhymes, ’ 
the notes should bo copious and illustrate thoroughly what is- 
obscure. 

Stanza Lll furnishes us with another instance of this feeble 
kind of annotation. The Almighty is spoken of ;— ^ 

“ Whose secret presence through creation’s veins, 

Runningquicksilver-like eludes your pains, 

Taking all shapes from Mah to M.ihi, and 

They change and perish all—but He remains. ” ^ - 

We are referred to note 18, which tells us that from Mah to Malii 
signifies from fish to moon. We cannot suppose that this informa¬ 
tion is intended for the learned, and to the unlearned it is worse 
than useless. The Persian words to the English reader, on the 
principle of omne ignotum pro magnijico might suggest some 
Oriental allusion of awful and solemn significance—some undefined 
shape, sublimely Protean, which can be snared into the chains of 
language only by two of its less unmanageable forms, but this com¬ 
forting idea is at once dispelled by the too curious enquirer who, 
referi ing to the note, is deprived of every means of even conjecturing 
to what they can allude. 

Mr. Fitzgerald has fallen into an error iu note 20, which 
expounds, second line of the following quatrain :— 

“ The grape tl»at can 'tvith Logic absolute 
^ The two and seventy jarring sects confute. 

The sovereign Alchemist that iu a trice 
Life’s leaden metal into gold transmute.” 

In this note he tells us “that seventy-two religions are 
supposed to divide the world, including Islamism, as some 
think but others not.” This is not the case. Among the 
traditionary sa} ings of the Prophet, which aref regarded by 
Muhammadans as almost of equal authority with” the Quran, 
there is the following:—“ It will soon come to pass that m} 

“ religion ^hall be divided into seventy-three sects, and they shall all 
“ be condemned to the flames except the one that folloAvs ray way.” 
The seventy-two, therefore, which have the misfortune to be wrong 
without knowing it, though they profess Islamism, are termed Ahl- 
ul-Hawa—that is, people that imagine a vain thing. Their’s is not 
the pure orthodoxy of the Ahl-i-Sunnah wa Jamddt, which is 
alone to, be |ound in the path trod by the' unerring feet of the 
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Prophet. Dibcord, which is tlie concomitant and mark of onor, 
has rent tho unity of their aggloineratioii of false doctrine.^ 
into s^x grand divisions whiUi aro thus distinguisiiod,—Jabria, 
Kudria, Rowaliz, Khowarij, Muaiala and Mushabbalui; and each 
is further sub-divided into twelve sects, thus making up the 
number seventy-tAvo. Au analoffy might bo here drawn betwoou 
Christianity and Islamism in tiie difficulty which is equally found 
by both re^dous in recognising the notes of the true church. 

.The numberless Oliristiau sects which battle f^r modes of faith, and 
by rtieir 'y^y contentious belie the Catholicity they claim for 
their beliet,caa and for their consolation a parallel in the Muhamma¬ 
dan religion, though the divergence of creed and .sectarian jealousy 
anft hatred is far less noticeable among the Moslems than lyiumg 
those who profess to bo members of a church founded in peace, and 
among whose visible ^igns aic charity ami biotherly love. And 
so it c»r«es to pass that eacli and every one of tliese many branches 
of one pious stem challenges as its own peculiar right the exclu¬ 
sive heritage of the truth, and condemns its heretic lucthren'willi 
Atliauasian pitilessness to the tortures of everlasting tire. 

One or two more of Mr. Fitzgerald’s notes might be cited as tend¬ 
ing in no way to elucidate the text, and being of little uso a'^ they 
stand ; but what has been adduced is .suiHcient to sliow that in 
this respect lietter care might have been taken to render (ho meaning 
of his author perfectly unclerstood. The ohji'ct of criticism is not to 
find fault ueedles.sly, and to point out diTocts whiclvnust necessarily 
exist in every human composition not inspired. It is easy, with a 
great deal of malice and a very little judgment, to censure and 
turn into ridicule writings which should meet with o ir admiration. 
The rivetting of the finest armour is not proof against a well- 
aimed shaft, nor should its workmaiislfip be decried, because it is not 
as impenetrable as that which is.sucd from the forge of V^ilcau, To 
discover the beauties of an author and to awaid him the ryaiso 
due to excellence is as much the duty of the critic as the censure of 
what he deems reprehensible, and it ought to bo^his more agreeable 
task. It is therefore with feelings of pleasure that we turn to notice 
Mr. Fitzgerald s facility in versification, and the charm and ease 
of his stylo tvhich impressed us favourably at first sight, and 
loses nothing by frequent peru^l. Judging, then, from his poem 
generally, we should pronounce him well-fitted for the task ho has 
undertaken. He is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his 
author, and there is an elasticity and rhythm in his verses, Varied 
•a. dainty melancholy in perfect accord with the music of hi^a.ster s 
lyre, whose numbers, though ringing with the burdeij 6f*wine and 
song, are tempered by a sadness which finds no C(;no,in the gay 
recklessness of Anacitfeon. We have already said that we are unable 
to trace the originals of the greater number of Mr. Fitzgerald's 
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stanzas in the copies o£ Omar Khayyam we have seen, but under 
the supposition that tnej' have their prototype in^that gentle¬ 
man's possession, and are translated with the accuracy displayed 
in some of the stanzas we have named, the following selections, 
•taken almost at random, and whicli possess considerable merit, are 
presented to our readers as specimens of the happy freedom and 
elegance of his diction :— 

V. 

“ Tram, indeed, ia gone with all hih Eose, -I 

And Jamshyd’s seven-rinired cup- wheie, no on k’ ows 
But still a Euby gushes from the vine. 

And many a Garden by the Water blows.” ' " 

XXIV. 

“ I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Eose as where some buried Csetar bled : 

That every Hyacinth the Garden wears, 
l)ropt m her lap from some once lovely Head. 

XXV, 

o 

“ And this delightful Herb, whose living gieen 
Fledges the Elver’s Lip on which we loan. 

Ah, lean upon it lightly ! for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen !” 

XG. 

*1 And once again there gathered scarce a he.lrd 
Whisper among them : .as ii were the stirred 
Ashes of some all but extinguisbt Tongue 
Which mine ear kindled into living Word. 

XCI. 

“ Said one among them. Surely not in vain 
My suDstance from the common Earth was ta’en, 

That he who subtly wrought me into Shape 
Should stamp me back to shapeless Earth again.” 

xcviir. 

“ Ah ! with the Grape my fading life provide, 

And wash my body whence the Life has died. 

And lay me shrouded in the living Leaf, 

By some ][iot unfrequented Garden-side. 

XCIX. 

*■ Whither, resorting from the Vernal Heat, 

Shall Old Acquaintance Old Acquaintance greet; 

Under the Branch that leans above the Wall 
To shed its Blossom over head and feet.” 

CV. 

‘w Would but the Desert of the Fountain yield 
bue glimpse, if dimly, yet indeed revealed, 

"towards which the fainting Travellei might spring, 

^ springs the trampled herbage of the Reid ' ” 






